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With the publication of this vohime, the Cleveland Foundation 
expands the scope of its undertakings to include a new service. 
Hitherto confining its activities almost solely to occasional surveys 
of sodal questions, the Foundation is now starting a series of 
annual summaries of ev^its and progress in Cleveland. The 
reception of this book by the local public will determine the future 
oi the series. 

The work is intended as a handbook of material in summary and 
statistical form for professional and business people, officers of 
organizations, teachers, newspaper men, ministers and social and 
political workers. As completely as possible in its condensed 
shape, it aims to serve all persons who need accurate and concise 
information about the city and its people in 1920 and the first 
quarter of 1921. This annual is to inventory Cleveland, to offer a 
sort of continuous and permanent audit of the city's accomplish- 
ments in every department of organized life. 

To those who are new in the city it will also be found of value as 
a sketch of the principal activities in the artistic, civic, economic 
and religious realms. They can learn more quickly "what's 
doing." The Year Book should be used in connection with the 
Directory of Community Activities, published separately, which 
supplies the details topically of the hundreds of organizations that 
make up the fabric of metropolitan life pictured in this book. 

The Year Book aims not only at reporting the events as they 
took place last year and the first of this year, but to interpret them 
as far as possible in their relation to other fields of activity. The 
publication date has been set in the spring rather than at the 
beginning of the year in order to make it possible to include figures 
Jor the whole of 1920. Because this is the first volume of an in- 
definite series, it has been necessary to include much historical and 
explanatory data which are required for the understanding of the 
events of the year but which will not have to be repeated in later 
works. In some instances it has been possible to see the direction 
in which events are moving clearly enough to risk predicting their 
course for short periods. 

The Foundation has generally left the contributors to determine 
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to what degree to appraise the value to the community of the 
activities described. In highly controversial fields the work of the 
contributors has been restricted simply to that of reporting events 
that have taken place. In other fields some latitude has been 
permitted them in evaluating the events they describe. Where 
research agencies have been recognized as sources of information 
within their spheres, for example the Municipal Research Bureau 
and the Cleveland Hospital Survey, their critical judgment has 
been accepted on several debatable points. 

The space given to departments and to phases within depart- 
ments has been arbitrarily apportioned, reconciling as far as the 
editor could, an estimate of the importance of the activity with 
the quantity of material which could be obtained. Treatment 
which some people doubtless would regard as inadequate has been 
required in many instances by inability to obtain a greater amount 
of accurate information. 

RAYMOND MOLEY 
Director of the Cleveland Foundation 
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THE CITY AND COUNTY GOVERNMENT 

THE CITY GOVERNMENT 

In 1913 the city of Cleveland chose to frame its own charter 
under the home rule provisions of the state constituticm (Ar^de 
XVIII) . The charter was framed by a charter commission of fifteen 
citizens and adopted by the voters in July, 1913, becoming effective 
as the new form of government January 1, 1914. 

The Charter provides for a mayor elected for a term of two 
years with salary fixed by the council which at present is $10,000 
per annum. The mayor appoints the directors of the municipal 
departnients and is granted broad administrative powers. Definite 
responsibility is placed- upon him for the administration of the 
city government. 

A council of twentynsix members elected one from each ward for 
a term of two years is provided. The mayor and department heads 
have seats in council with all rights of debate and discussion but 
they cannot vote. 

Party primaries are eliminated, candidates for office being 
nominated by petition only. A preferential system of voting is 
set up whereby the voter may express first, second, and other 
choices. Only the mayor and coundlmen are elective. 

In theory "home rule" for cities contemplates allowing cities to 
establish their own form of government unhampered by state 
legislative interference and to exercise all powers of local self 
government. The outstanding difficulty in practice in the several 
home rule states has been to determine what are in fact "powers 
of local self government" and what are matters of general state 
concern. 

In the "home rule" amendment to the Ohio constitution (Art. 
XVIII) some attempt is made to grant specifically certain powers 
to cities electing to frame their charters under the provisions of 
the amendment. In addition the general powers to frame their 
own charters and to exercise all powers of local self government 
are granted to cities. The specific powers granted ares the making 
of police and sanitary regulations not in conflict with the general 
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laws of the state; the power to own and operate public utilities; 
and that of excess condemnation. 

As in other states, controversies have arisen under the Ohio 
amendment as to the actual scope of a city's home rule powers. 
Cleveland has on several occasions been drawn into litigation 
involving the right to exercise powers believed to be of a home rule 
character. The city has not won all its cases, but on the whole, 
has suffered no serious curtailment of its "home rule" powers. 

The administrative organization of the city government was 
fixed by the charter and exists as established thereunder except 
for the addition of one new dep^tment and certain inter-depart- 
mental changes. The present organization is as follows: 

1. Department of Law. 

a — Division of Franchises 

2. Department of Public Service. 
. . . a— Division of Street;^ '' 

b — Division of Engineering and Construction 
c — ^^Division of Garbage 

3. Department of !l^arks and Public Property. 

a. — D>ivision of Parks 
b — Division of Recreation 
c — Division of Markets 
d— City Architect 
■' ' e—Stfe^^ Lighting 

4.|' Department pf Public Welfare 
fj^^s; [ . a— pivisi(^,of Health 

b — Division of Employment 
. c— Bureau of Immigration 
(d— Bureau of Outdoor Belief 
e— t*arole Qffifcer ' / 

.5. Department x>f Public. Safety ; 
■ ;;v a-^Division of Police, i::,-. , . . .' . . 

r. nb-^Division of Fire : .: .; . , 

- f v ic^Divisidn oCBi#^»gs.i. >< /. ;, / i ;. 
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18 The Cleveland Year Book 

6. Department of Finance 

a — Division of Accounts 

b — Division of Treasury 

c — Division of Assessments and Licenses 

d — Division of Purchase and Supplies 

7. Department of Public Utilities 

a — Division of Water 

b — Division of Light and Heat 

Directors of departments receive $6,000 annually. Divisions 
are in charge of commissioners and bureaus in charge of superin- 
tendents, both classes of officials serving at varying rates of 
compensation. 

The Board of Control is the mayor's "cabinet." It is composed 
of the mayor and the directors of the seven administrative depart- 
ments. Its chief powers are (a) fixing of the number and salaries 
of officers and employes other than of the divisions of fire and 
police and heads of departments; (b) approval of all contracts in 
excess of $1,000; (c) the fixing of service rates of nontax-supported 
public utilities operated by the city. 

The Civil Service Commission is composed of three members 
appointed by the mayor for a term of six years with an annual 
stipend of $2,000 each. Its chief duties are (a) the classification 
and standardization of grades and salaries within the classified 
service; (b) the conducting of both entrance and promotional 
examinations for positions within the classified service; (c) the 
Creation of eligible lists of successful candidates for positions within 
the classified service; (d) the certification of payrolls to insure that 
civil service provisions are complied with. 

The Sinking Fund Commission is composed of the mayor, the 
finance director, and the president of the city council, all serving 
ex officio. It is charged with the important function of administer- 
ing the sinking funds of the city. 

The Board of Revision of Assessments is composed of the 
mayor, the director of law, the director of finance, the director of 
public service, and the president of the council, all serving ex 
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officio. The board hears and passes upon all complaints as to the 
necessity and equity of special assessment taxes, proposed. Its 
findings are reported to council for adoption or rejection as sub- 
mitted. 

The City Plan Commission (See Chap. City Planning, Buildings, 
Housing) is composed of eleven members, five appointed by the 
mayor, and all serving without compensation . Six are department 
heads, serving ex officio, and five are citizen members, the latter 
serving four-year terms. The chief powers of the commission are 
two: (a) plans for works of art, public works, extension of streets, 
public grounds and areas must be submitted to the commission 
and such plans cannot be executed without its approval; (b) the 
commission may recommend to the Board of Control and the 
council "comprehensive plans for the phjrsical development and 
improvement of the city" and advise any public authority or 
private person as to the location, design, etc., of any public or 
private works to be constructed. 

The office of street railway commissioner (See Chap. Public 
Utilities) was created by the franchise under, which the Cleveland 
Street Railway Co. operates. The commissioner is charged with 
the enforcement of the city's regulatory powers over the street 
railway company and he is also the technical advisor of the city 
council on all street railway matters. He is appointed by the 
mayor subject to the council's approval and serves at an annual 
salary of $7,500. Since the city's powers over the operations of 
the company are extensive this office is an important one. (See 
Chap. Public Utilities.) 

The Work of the City Government 

The protection of life and property in Cleveland is in the hands 
of the divisions of police, fire and buildings, which are parts of 
the department of public safety. (See Chap. Public Safety and 
also Chap. City Planning, Buildings, Housing.) 

The division of police at the close of 1920 was organized with 
the following personnel: chief of police, chief inspector, four 
deputy inspectors, superintendent of civil investigation, superin- 
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tendent of criminal investigation, superintendent of tailor shops, 
veterinary surgeon, 17 captains, 51 lieutenants, 69 detectives, 
94 sergeants, 821 patrolmen, 80 temporary patrolmen, and 57 
miscellaneous employes, a total of 1,199 persons. Disbursements 
in 1920 were $2,310,588. 

The police force is charged with the duty of enforcing the ordi- 
nances of the city and acts also as the agent of the state in the 
enforcement of the criminal laws of the state. 

The organization of the Division of Fire at the close of 1920 
comprised a total of 1,038 persons of whom 755 were firemen. 
Disbursements for 1920 were $2,112,098. 

The administrative organization of the Division of Buildings 
comprises a total of fifty-five persons. Disbursements for 1920 
were $127,441. The Division of Buildings is charged with the 
enforcement of the building code of the city and of all laws and 
ordinances relating to the erection, construction, alteration, 
additions to, repairs of, inspection, razing, moving and safety of 
buildings, structures, elevators, heating and ventilating apparatus, 
gas fitting, house drainage and plumbing, electric wiring, fire 
escapes, and other fire protective devices. Officials of the division 
must pass upon all questions relating to the strength and durability 
of buildings, structures and materials, and examine and approve 
all plans and specifications therefor before permits are issued. 

Officials of the division have co-operated during the year with 
the building code committee of the city council and with interested 
civic organizations and building interests in the consideration and 
adoption of amendments to the building code. Interpretations 
and rulings under the code have been made by officials of the 
division. Meetings with persons interested in large building 
projects have been held from time to time for the purpose of 
encouraging such projects. 

The number of district inspectors has been increased in anticipa- 
tion of renewed building activities in 1921. A "flying squadron" 
service for the making of emergency electrical inspections was 
added. 
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The outstanding need in this division is the thorough revision of 
the city's existing building code. This need is recognized and 
definite plans are being made to undertake this laborious and ' 
technical work. It is planned by officials of the division that 
citizens particularly fitted to assist in the work will be asked to 
help the building code committee of the council and the com- 
missioner of buildings in this revision. 

The personnel of the small Division of Smoke Inspection (See 
Chap. Public Health) is made up of a commissioner and four 
district inspectors. The commissioner is appointed by the mayor. 
Disbursements in 1920 were $9,864. The conmiissioner is required 
to pass upon the plans for the erection of new plants for producing 
power or heat and of existing plants and no plans may be executed 
or plants operated without such plans being approved by the com- 
missioner evidenced by a permit issued by him. The plans must 
provide for the meeting of certain specifications as fixed in the 
ordinance calculated to minimize or eliminate the smoke nuisance. 
Violations of the provisions of the ordinance are punishable by 
fines and it is the duty of the commissioner to enforce the pro- 
visions of the law through the appropriate channels. He shall 
also keep a complete record of all plans submitted and permits and 
certificates issued. 

The appropriation made for this work is so small and the 
organization of the division so inadequate that the service should 
be discontinued or adequately supported. 

Legal Service 
The legal services of the city are in the hands of the Depart- 
ment of Law. The personnel of this department comprises the 
director, four assistant directors, commissioner of franchises, chief 
prosecutor, five assistant prosecutors, and chief clerk. Disburse- 
ments in 1920 were $50,564. The department is divided into two 
branches, civil and criminal. The civil branch is at the City Hall, 
the criminal at the central police station. 

The director and his assistants act as legal advisors and counsel 
for the city and all city officers in matters relating to their duties. 
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They prosecute or defend all suits in which the city is a party, 
prepare contracts and approve other important documents. The 
director of law is the prosecuting attorney of the municipal court 
and he and his assistants perform duties that are similar to those 
performed by the prosecuting attorney of the county in the coimty 
courts. The department also furnishes legal counsel to the Board 
of Education and the Board of Trustees of the Public Library. 
The most important work of the department in 1920 was in 
connection with public utilities. (See Chap. Public Utilities.) 

An important suit involving a breach of contract amounting to 
$250,000 was carried to a successful conclusion. Unable to collect 
the amount from the defendant, the city is now suing the surety 
company. 

An injunction suit of distinct interest to the city was instituted 
by the Board of Education involving over $800,000 for the support 
of the public libraries for 1920, which had been placed upon the 
school budget by the County Budget Commission. The Board of 
Education contended that this expense should be met by city 
and county revenues and not by the school's share. The director 
of law, by special arrangement, represented the city. The court 
refused to grant the injunction and sustained the allocation of 
funds made by the County Budget Commission. 

In addition to handling many other suits the department served 
by drafting many ordinances and examined a large number of 
contracts during the year. 

The City as a Welfare Agency 
All of the so termed social service work done by the city is 
centered in the Department of Public Welfare. (See Chap, on 
Social Work.) The greater amount of such work is in caring for 
the sick and is centered in the Division of Health (See Chap. 
Public Health Work). The division is divided into seven bureaus, 
as follows: Communicable Diseases, Child Hygiene, Tuberculosis, 
Food and Dairy Inspection, Laboratories, and Vital Statistics. 
The organization as existing at the beginning of 1921 and the 
functions of the several bureaus follow. 
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The personnel of the Bureau of Communicable Diseases com- 
prises the chief physician with a salary rate of $3,800; nine district 
physicians, $3,300; senior nurse, $1,500; eight nurses, $1,200 to 
$1,560; six nurses, $7 per day; two clerks; total twenty-seven. 
Disbursements for 1920 were $61,992. 

This bureau is charged with the prevention of the transmission 
of conmiunicable diseases, performing disinfection, establishing 
and maintaining quarantine and performing such other duties as 
are deemed necessary for the prevention and control of epidemics. 

The personnel of the Bureau of Child Hygiene comprises the 
chief physician, $3,800; fifteen dispensary physicians, $450 to $900; 
thirty-seven nurses, $1,440 to $1,800; nine typists; total sixty-two. 
Disbursements in 1920 were $86,229. This bureau is charged with 
the task of reducing infant mortality. Through hygiene stations 
advice is given mothers on infant care. Nurses give instruction 
in homes also. Boarding houses for babies are supervised; medical 
supervision of children's fresh air camps maintained; co-operation 
with Babies' Dispensary and Hospital and all child caring institu- 
tions afforded; day nurseries licensed and maternity hospitals 
inspected. 

The personnel of the Bureau of Tuberculosis comprises the 
supervisor, $2,700; director of nurses; assistant director; eight 
dispensary physicians; thirty-six nurses, $1,140 to $1,800; typists 
and cleaners; total fifty-five . Disbursements in 1 920 were $86 ,289 . 

The bureau has charge of the operation of the tuberculosis 
sanitarium at Warrensville and the enforcement of the provisions 
of the sanitary code which deal with the prevention, treatment and 
control of tuberculosis. 

The personnel of the Bureau of Sanitation comprises thirty 
sanitary officers, $2,004 to $2,172 and two typists, no supervision; 
disbursements for 1920 were $62,835. The bureau exists for the 
purposes of abating nuisances and remedying conditions inimical 
to the public health. It works with other agencies of the city 
government as well as with private agencies. Particular fields of 
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activity lie in care and disposal of sewage, water supply, and street 
cleaning service. 

The personnel of the Bureau of Food and Dairy Inspection 
comprises the chief veterinarian, $3,800, two assistants; sewer 
inspector, $2,000; twenty-five inspectors, $1,800; clerk; typist; 
total thirty-one. Disbursements in 1920 were $56,651. 

It is the duty of this Jiureau to enforce the provisions of all 
ordinances relating to food and dairy inspection. The sanitary 
code recently adopted provides in detail for inspection to insure 
the public protection against adulterated, misbranded, unwhole- 
some, insanitary, or unfit food and dairy products, as well as 
candy and ice cream. This bureau is charged specially with the 
enforcement of these parts of the sanitary code relating to this 
subject matter. 

The personnel of the Bureau of Laboratories comprises the 
director, $2,000; senior bacteriologist, $3,162; bacteriologist, 
$1,800; serologist, $1,500; diagnostician, $2,640; senior chemist, 
$3,800; three chemists, $2,200; two assistant chemists, $1,500 and 
$1,800; seven laboratory assistants, $1,200 to $1,320; two typists; 
two miscellaneous employees; total twenty-two. Disbursements 
in 1920 were $39,852. 

The function of this bureau is to assist in the diagnosis of com- 
municable diseases, and in fixing the period of quarantine, to 
determine the quality of the food, milk, and water supplies of 
the dty, and to perform such chemical and bacteriological analyses 
as are related to the public welfare. 

The personnel of the Bureau of Vital Statistics comprises a 
physician, part time; two statisticians, $1,500 and $1,734; clerk 
and seven typists. Disbursements in 1920 were $11,878. It is 
the function of this bureau to collect and compile statistics as to 
births, deaths, population, and the amount and character of 
cases of disease within the city. 

Two venereal disease clinics are maintained, one at 64 Public 
Square for diagnosis only; the other, the Fairview clinic, for 
diagnosis and treatment. Special attention is given to vice cases 
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heard in the local courts. The work is at present financed by 
funds from the former Mayor's War Board. The personnel 
includes a full time physician and a nurse. 

The City Hospital is located at Scranton Road and Valentine 
Avenue. It has four hospital buildings with a total bed capacity 
of 600, divided as follows: contagious disease, 100; advanced 
tuberculosis, 100; specific disease, 75; psychiatric cases, 50, and 
general hospital, 275. There is also a niirses' training school with 
a capacity of 125 pupils. (For new dty hospital, see Chap, on 
Health.) 

The personnel of the City Hospital comprises: a general superin- 
tendent, $4,600; medical superintendent, $3,900; assistant medical 
superintendent, $1,500; lay superintendent, $1,800; superintendent 
engineman, $2,400; superintendent of nurses, $2,400; 1st assistant 
superintendent of nurses, $1,800; 2nd assistant superintendent of 
nurses, $1,500; and miscellaneous. Sanitariimi attendants, 
twenty-seven; contagious, twenty-one; nurses home, twenty-six; 
convalescent, two nurses; twenty-one others; specific, eighteen 
miscellaneous physicians, etc. Physician (pathological), $3,600; 
six resident physicians, $600; dentist, $600; sixteen internes, $240; 
technician, $1,320; laboratory assistant Roentgenologist, $1,020; 
thirty-five head nurses, $900-$l,500; pupil nurses, $120 per year; 
hospital attendants: general duty nurses, $840; eight senior 
hospital attendants, $660; twenty-three hospital attendants, 
$540-600; X-ray Roentgenologist, $600; pharmacist, $900; total, 
343. Disbursements in 1920 were $561,096. 

The personnel of the Tuberculosis Hospital comprises a superin- 
tendent, $660 pro rata; medical director, $3,300; assistant medical 
superintendent, $2,700; four physicians, $l,200-$2,000; chief 
nurse, $1,400; sixteen nurses, $820-$l,140; chief nurse children, 
$1,260; dentist, $1,800. Disbursements in 1920 were $182,992. 

This institution takes for treatment tuberculosis patients sent 
to it through the operations of the bureau of tuberculosis. This 
bureau investigates cases both as to the medical necessities and 
the financial ability of the patient to pay for treatment, although 
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inability to pay is no bar. All "pennanent case" patients must 
be legal residents of Cuyahoga County. This institution is 
managed by the commissioner of health. 

City Farm personnel comprises: a farm superintendent, $1,200; 
assistant superintendent, $1,200; and twenty-four others. Dis- 
bursements in 1920 were $91,864. 

The Correction Farm is a great municipal estate of approxi- 
mately 2,000 acres located near Warrensville. Upon it are located 
the House of Correction, the Tuberculosis Sanitarium, the 
Infirmary, the Girls* Home, and various farm buildings. General 
farming, dairying, poultry raising, etc., are carried on, the work 
being done by prisoners from the House of Correction. This out- 
door use of prison labor was designed as one of the chief features of 
the correctional treatment given prisoners. 

The personnel of the Infirmary comprises: a general superin- 
tendent, $1,320 pro rata; assistant superintendent, $3,300; 
senior clerk, $960; supervising engineer, $2,400; and seventy-four 
others. Disbursements in 1920 were $388,346. 

This institution cares for indigent and insane persons com- 
mitted to it by the probate court, of township patients, upon a 
contract basis, and of aged poor from the city of Cleveland who 
are sent there after investigation and recommendation by the 
Division of Outdoor Relief. 

The House of Correction personnel comprises: a general superin- 
tendent, $1,980; and thirty others. Disbursements in 1920 were 
$113,049. 

The House of Correction receives all commitments from the 
Criminal Branch of the Municipal Court, prisoners sentenced in 
Common Pleas Court in cases bound over from the Criminal 
Branch of the Municipal Court where the sentence does not 
exceed six months' inprisonment and over $200 and costs; also 
certain commitments from the Juvenile Court. The city also 
contracts with about thirty northern Ohio towns for the board 
and care of prisoners at the House of Correction on a per diem 
rate. 
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The personnel of the Girls' Home comprises: a matron, $1,236; 
and assistant matron, $1 ,020. Disbursements in 1920 were $7,055. 
The Girls' Home is a correctional institution for delinquent girls 
committed to it by the Juvenile Court. The court also investigates 
the home conditions of girls where it has reason to believe they 
are not conducive to proper upbringing and sends various cases to 
the Home. Such cases may not be sent for correctional reasons 
but to afford the girls a more desirable environment than that 
given by their homes or lodgings. 

The personnel of the Boys' Home comprises: the-superintendent, 
$2,900; and thirty-three others. Disbursements in 1920 were 
$76,859. The Boys' Home, located at Hudson, Ohio, serves as a 
correctional institution for boys committed to it by the Juvenile 
Court. The procedure corresponds to that cited in connection 
with the Girls' Home. 

The personnel of Outdoor Relief comprises: the superintendent, 
$2,000, and seven others. Disbursements in 1920 were $35,330. 
The superintendent under the law enjoys wide discretionary power 
in determining where relief shall be granted and to what extent. 
Restricted appropriations constitute a practical limitation to the 
operations of the division. 

The State-City Free Employment Bureau is an agency of the 
state and city government. For the state it operates under the 
Industrial Conmiission. In this capacity it fumbhes aid to per- 
sons seeking employment. For the city it licenses private em- 
ployment agencies and enforces regulations of the city ordinance 
pertaining to them. During 1920 the work was financed in large 
part by the Community Fund of Cleveland. Effort will be made 
to have the state assume financial responsibility in its next budget 
for continuing this valuable agency. (See Chap. Labor.) 

The organization of the Bureau of Immigration (See Chap. 
Americanization) consists of a social investigator, $1,740, and 
clerk. The Bureau is charged with "extending such information 
and assistance to inmiigrants as may be required by law." 
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The Construction, Maintenance and Extension 
of Public Works 

The general supervision of the Department of Public Service 
comprises: the director, $6,000; secretary, $3,600; and clerk and 
stenographer. The director is charged with the management and 
supervision of "all public improvements, works and undertakings" 
except as otherwise provided by law. 

The personnel of the Division of Engineering and Construction 
comprises: the commissioner, $6,000; engineer of paving and 
sidewalks, $3,960; engineer of plans and surveys, $2,516; engineer 
of sewers and drains, $3,516; engineer, $3,396; five senior en- 
gineers, $2,520-$3,009; two senior inspectors, public works, 
$2,554; chi^ clerk, $2,400; senior assistant engineer, $2,400; six 
assistant engineers, $2, 100-$2,200; senior inspector, sidewalks, 
$2,100; inspectors, draftsmen, instrument men, and chainmen. 
Staffs are also maintained for street signs and house numbers, 
delinquent sewer connections, Cuyahoga River purification 
project, sewer maintenance, bridges and docks, and grade cross- 
ings. Total in department, 377. Disbursements in 1920 were 
$129,386. 

This division draws the plans and specifications for street paving 
work, sewer construction, bridge and dock construction and repair, 
and supervises or inspects such construction work. During 1920 
approximately six and one-half miles of streets were paved at a 
cost of $1,100,000. This represented only a modest share of the 
work that is imperative. Construction costs were very high and 
labor scarce. Ten miles of sewers were laid at a cost of $800,000. 
Little bridge construction was undertaken although the division 
states that several of the city's bridges shpuld be replaced or 
abandoned. These include: Main Street, old Superior viaduct, 
and two West Third Street bridges. No work of consequence was 
undertaken for improving the harbor. Considerable dredging 
was done in the Cuyahoga River which was financed mainly by 
a bond issue of $100,000. Such an expense should be borne out 
of current revenues rather than by borrowing. Work on two new 
sewage disposal plants was carried forward. One, it is expected. 
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will be in operation in 1921. There is urgent need for these plants 
so that the lake water will not be continually polluted from sewage. 

One outstanding need is for the undertaking of a comprehensive 
plan of repaying and new paving work. The city is spending 
literally hundreds of thousands of dollars each year in the repair 
of streets that are past the stage of economical repair. For this 
money the citizen receives little benefit. Further losses can only 
be minimized by undertaking and pushing to completion an exten- 
sive program of replacement. The difficulty is that of financing, 
but streets will be kept open in one way or another and inasmuch 
as repair now costs approximately as much per square yard as new 
construction , the course to be followed seems plain . In commenda- 
tion of the paving work done it is to be said that on the whole it 
has been of excellent character. Likewise the sewer construction 
work is well done. 

For several years past there has been great need for the develop- 
ment of a system of scientific and adequate maintenance for 
existing pavements. It is planned that in 1921 the planning and 
supervision of repair and maintenance work will be transferred 
from the division of streets to the division of engineering and 
construction wherein a new bureau will be set up to take charge 
of this important work. This is a distinctly forward step and 
should be productive of splendid results inasmuch as the proper 
technical services can be brought to bear upon the planning and 
supervision of the work. 

The Division of Streets (See Chap. Public Health Work) per- 
forms the important functions of repair and maintenance of streets, 
the collection of garbage, ashes, and rubbish and street cleaning. 

The personnel of the Division of Streets comprises the com- 
missioner, $4,000; and 106 inspectors and clerks, and that of 
nine clerks and inspectors in the Bureau of Paving and of eighty- 
six assistant foremen; 515 laborers; 38 motor drivers; 19 mechanics 
and repairmen; 16 catch basin cleaners; 17 teamsters, and 6 me- 
chanics in the Bureau of Street Cleaning; and two general foremen; 
ten foremen; 260 collectors and 22 miscellaneous employes in the 
Bureau of Garbage Collection. 
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During the year the division spent over $1,502,041, of which 
$900,000 was spent in the repair and maintenance of streets. The 
work was handicapped by the lack of adequate planning and of 
technical services in the organization. The division was further 
handicapped by the fact that so much time and money had to be 
spent on the repair of ruined streets which. had passed the stage 
of economical maintenance. In fact, no complete system of 
scientific maintenance can be put into operation until this burden 
is relieved. The supervision of repair and maintenance work in 
1921 will be under the division of engineering and construction. 
The division of streets will do the actual work of construction, but 
will act much in the relation of an outside contractor to the division 
of engineering. 

Considerable new equipment has recently been purchased for 
street cleaning and garbage and rubbish collection purposes 
including: 64 rubbish wagons, 2 motor flushers, 4 street sweepers, 
53 trucks, 2 steam rollers, 7 snow plows, 2 rubbish boxes. The 
purchase of more motor equipment is planned for 1921. The 
Director of Public Service is now having a complete study and 
survey made in order to determine what steps should be taken to 
remedy and improve the conditions of collection and disposal of 
garbage, ashes and rubbish. This survey and study considers 
that steps can be taken to improve the collection service and at 
the same time reduce the cost for long hauls and the present ex- 
pensive methods of handling. 

The personnel of the Division of Garbage Disposal comprises 
the engineer, $3,600; and 113 disposal plant employes. Dis- 
bursements in 1920 were $969,684. 

Operation of Parks, Maintenance of Public Property 
and Buildings, Street Lighting, and Recreation 

The Department of Parks and Public Property comprises 
divisions of parks, recreation (See Chap. Recreation), markets (See 
Public Utilities), and street lighting, and the city architect. The 
personnel of the general supervision comprises the director, $6,000, 
and his secretary, $3,000. 
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The personnel of the Division of Parks comprises the com- 
missioner, $4,000; deputy commissioner, $1,650; engineer, $4,300; 
assistant engineer, $2,520; and eighteen others. Operation of 
the parks employs 141 persons and of street trees (under forester), 
sixteen persons. Disbursements in 1920 were $396,864. 

This division has charge of the care and maintenance of the 
city's various parks. The area of the city's parks totals about 
2,200 acres. The main parks are: Wade Park, Gordon Park, 
Rockefeller Park, Edgewater Park, and Brookside Park. It is 
calculated that about 20,000,000 people visit the parks each year, 
or an average of about twenty-five visits per person in the city. 

This division also maintains the boulevards within the parks. 
The care of street trees is embraced in the work of this division. 

Notable features to be mentioned for 1920 were the purchase of 
24 acres as an addition to Washington Park, costing $48,500. In 
Gordon Park two concrete piers were constructed at a cost of 
$35,000, also two stone jetties were finished. The improvements 
will provide a bathing beach, it is believed. Considerable grading 
and park beautification work was done. 

A campaign was waged against the tussock moth which had 
attacked the trees in various parts of the city. The city forester 
and his aids advise private citizens as to the care of their trees 
upon request. 

The personnel of the Division of Recreation comprises the com- 
missioner, $2,640; assistant commissioner, $2,400; and twelve 
others. Disbiu^ements in 1920 were $60,149. (See Chap. Recrea- 
tion.) 

The personnel of the City Architect's oflfice comprises: chief 
architect, $5,300; assistant architect, $4,800; specification writer, 
$4,000-$4,800; chief superintendent, $5,000; architects, $1,800- 
$4,800; designer, $4,800; assistant designer, $4,000-$4,500; three 
superintendents, $l,800-$3,600; concrete engineer, $3,300; senior 
draftsman, $2,112-$3,600. Disbursements in 1920 were $87,872. 

The architect's office prepares plans and specifications for pro- 
posed public buildings and supervises their construction » The 
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office also performs similar services for the making of alterations 
or extensions to existing buildings. 

Notable features of the year's activities were the completion of 
working drawings and specifications for the new city hospital as 
well as for several proposed fire and police stations, a bath house, 
two garages, and other structures. Construction work on the 
new Public Auditorium was supervised and also on the St. Clair 
Bath House, as well as several other buildings. 

In 1921 it is planned that structures costing $5,200,000 will be 
undertaken, including the completion of the Auditoriiun,and the 
construction of the new City Hospital. It is anticipated that a 
large part of the work will be done on a direct labor basis. 

The maintenance and operation personnel of the City Hall 
comprises: custodian, $2,700; stenographer, $1,250; department 
investigator, $2,180; interpreter, $1,600; eighteen engineers, 
electricians, carpenters, and painters; chief guide, $1,650; nine 
watchmen, $1,500; eight elevator operators, $1,440; fifty-six 
caretakers, head caretaker, and two laborers; total ninety-nine. 
Disbursements in 1920 were $150,463. 

The care and maintenance of the City Hall is the work of this 
organization. While this building is well kept up, it would appear 
that the personnel is unduly large. 

The personnel of the bath houses comprises: five superin- 
tendents, $2,200; and sixty-eight others. Disbursements in 1920 
were $94,664. 

The city operated five bath houses with community club 
features connected. Two of the houses were opened during 1920, 
the St. Clair and Central Avenue houses. These contain several 
facilities in addition to bathing accommodations. The depart- 
ment reports that the three other houses, the Woodland, Orange, 
and Clark Avenues, show larger attendance records for 1920 than 
ever before and that special attention was given to fos ering their 
use as community centers and community meeting places. 

The personnel of the Municipal Garage comprises twenty-four 
persons. Disbursements in 1920 were $64,939. This personnel 
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"has charge of the storage, repair, and upkeep of all city owned 
motor vehicles exclusive of fire and police apparatus." Officials 
state that the cost of upkeep of the city's cars has been reduced 
materially by this municipal service. The accounting system and 
bookkeeping methods have not been of a high order, but through 
a stafif of auditors of the finance department methods are being 
improved. 

The personnel of the street lighting service comprises a general 
foreman, $3,300; 116 gas lighters, and twenty-one others. Dis- 
bursements in 1920 were $505,873. This organization forms the 
street lighting service that is performed by the city which is 
chiefly gas lighting. Electric lighting service is furnished chiefly 
by the private illuminating company. 

The personnel of the park refreshment stands comprises a 
deputy commissioner, $1,650; superintendent, $2,400; and four 
clerks. Disbursements in 1920 were $182,100. 

Several refreshment stands are operated during the summer 
months by the city in the parks. Candy, ice cream, tobacco, 
etc., are sold. The purpose of this enterprise is to sell articles more 
cheaply than private dealers do. The question of letting of 
stands on a concession basis in 1921 is to be considered, the director 
of parks has stated . It would very probably result in more revenue 
for the city if this change were made. The accounting and book- 
keeping methods employed were unduly lax during the year. 
Steps are being taken to remedy this situation. 

The personnel charged with the maintenance and operation of 
the nine municipally owned cemeteries is: a superintendent, 
$3,220; and forty-seven others. Ten persons are employed to 
collect night soil. Disbursements in 1920 were $20,841. This is 
a slowly disappearing service as extension of the sewer system is 
carried forward to serve the entire city. The management of the 
mall site property is the work of this organization and the per- 
sonnel employed comprise a clerk and two laborers. Disburse- 
ments in 1920 were $15,188. 

The personnel of the Department of Finance comprises the 
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director, $6,000; and a stenographer. The director supervises all 
the operations of the department, which comprise the accounting 
operations, the custody of all public money, the purchase of 
storage and distribution of supplies, making and collecting of 
special assessments, issuance of licenses and collection of fees 
and he also acts ex officio as secretary to the sinking fund com- 
mission. 

The personnel of the Division of Accounts includes the com- 
missioner of accounts, $4,500; deputy commissioner, $4,200; chief 
accountant, $3,600; two accountants, $2,000 and $2,400; chief 
derk, $2,850; and seventeen clerks and bookkeepers. Disburse- 
ments in 1920 were $73,577. 

The conmiissioner of accounts is the chief accounting officer of 
the dty. Under supervision of the director it is his duty to install 
and maintain accounting procedure which is adequate to the needs 
of the city as required by the city charter. 

The accounting methods in use were not adequate to the city's 
needs. The system was not operated so as to maintain a sufficiently 
strict financial control over the spending operations of the city. 
Several distinct improvements, however, were introduced during 
the year and more are contemplated for introduction during 1921. 

The operations of the finance department are. of vital im- 
portance. They affect all departments and operations of the city 
government. There is distinct need at all times for strict financial 
control over the spending operations of the various city officials 
and the charter provisions covering financial administration 
should be fully complied with, without interruption or exception . 

The personnel of the Division of the Treasury includes the 
treasurer, $5,000; senior cashier, $2,349; four cashiers, $1,700- 
$2,025; four paymasters and a senior clerk. Disbursements in 
1920 were $31,835. 

This division has custody of all public money of the city and 
keeps on deposit such money as provided by law. Under super- 
vision of the director of finance the treasurer shall "collect. 
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receive, and disburse all public money of the city upon warrant 
of the commissioner of accounts." 

The personnel of the Division of Assessments and Licenses • 
comprise the commissioner, $3,450; deputy conmiissioner, $3,000; 
chief clerk, $2,300; and twenty-four clerks. Disbursements in 
1920 were $42,801. 

This division has charge "of the preparation and certification of 
all special assessments for public improvements; the mailing of 
notices of same to property owners; the collection of such assess- 
ments as are payable directly to the city." The conmiissioner 
issues all licenses and collects the fees therefor. 

In connection with the serving of notices to property owners it 
would no doubt expedite matters, however, and be more eco- 
nomical to serve such notices by mail instead of by personal service 
as is now the practice. The charter and the state law would both 
permit the change without amendment. Moreover, every change 
in procedure whereby special improvements can be pushed to 
completion without unnecessary delay is of considerable import- 
ance to property owners involved as well as the citizens generally. 

The personnel of the Division of Purchases and Supply com- 
prises the commissioner, $5,000; and sixteen clerks and stenog- 
raphers. Disbursements in 1920 were $29,586. 

This division is charged with making all purchases for the city 
and under direction of the Board of Control sells all property, real 
and personal, owned by the city not needed for public use. The 
division shall have charge of such store rooms and warehouses as 
the council may provide. 

The work of the division has been hampered by the fact that 
many departmental officials have failed to conform with the 
provision that all buying shall actually be done by the division 
of purchase and supply. This practice of superseding the authority 
of the commissioner of purchases and supplies vitiates the prin- 
ciple of centralized purchasing. Ample authority rests in the 
hands of the director of finance and commissioner of the division 
to compel compliance with the charter and the city ordinance. 
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concerning the subject. It is planned that regulation will be 
issued early in 1921 to all departments by the commissioner setting 
.forth the procedure to be followed by them in the securing of 
supplies. A further need is for the establishment and placing of 
all city store rooms and depots under the management of this 
division. In this way centralized control of the custody and 
distribution of all supplies could be secured. 

The personnel of the Division of Information and Research 
comprises the commissioner, $4,000; and a stenographer. Dis- 
bursements for 1920 were $664. The commissioner of the division 
is appointed directly by the mayor. 

The commissioner shall compile an annual report summarizing 
the operations of the city government and compile information 
and statistics covering municipal activities to Cleveland and other 
cities. 

This division, though established by the charter, was not 
organized until late in 1920. The work of this division can be 
made very valuable to the city and its citizens. In March it pub- 
lished a comprehensive illustrated pamphlet called 'The People's 
Business," which purports to be facts about the affairs and 
activities of the city. The city's intention is to mail a copy to 
every house in the city and to this end 100,000 copies have already 
been printed. 

Taxation and the City's Debt 

The past ten years have witnessed a striking increase in the cost 
of government. The tables and graphs that follow show that taxes 
have advanced more rapidly since 1911 than the population of 
Cleveland and with more speed than its wealth, if we may accept 
tax values as a standard of measurement. Population in this 
period increased 38 per cent., tax values advanced 145 per cent., 
and taxes rose 310 per cent. There is nothing startling about this 
upward trend until we reach 1920. It is a steady rise that reflects 
the growth of the city, the extended scope of governmental func- 
tions and the higher levels of operating costs. The year 1920, 
however, presents a surprising set of figures. Here in one year 
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an increment of $15,000,000 b added to the tax burden; the in- 
crease alone being $5,000,000 in excess of the total taxes raised 
under the 1911 levy. 

This increase is due to the levies that were approved by the 
voters in the last general election and to the increment that was 
added to the tax duplicate. It b to explain this unprecedented 
rise in taxes and to show the full significance of the 1920 yield 
that we have prepared a detailed analysis of the levy together with 
several comparisons with 1919. These are set up in the tables 
Nos. 1-6. 



TABLE No. 1.— TAXES LEVIED IN THE CITY OF CLEVELAND, 1911-1920 
(For State, County. City and School Purposes) 



Year 


Rate 


Tax Value 


Total Taxes 


Population 


Per 

Capito 

Tax 


1911 


1.36 

1.36 

1.55 

1.51 

1.53 

1.555 

1.555 

1.555 

1.775 

2.28 


$714,351,715 

756,831,185 

814,308.510 

872.385.855 

891,331.835 

969.767.060 

1.198.713,560 

1,298.048.920 

1.389.051.290 

1.753.246.190 


$ 83 

1 04 
1 81 
1 26 
1 77 
1 77 

1 95 

2 60 
2„w^.,-.33 
39,974.008 


584,390 
608,167 
631.944 
655.671 
679,198 
703,125 
726,852 
750,529 
773,106 
796.836 


$16.62 


1912 


16.92 


1913 


19.97 


1914 


20.09 


1915_ 


20.08 


1916 


21.44 


1917 -. 


25.64 


1918 


26.89 


1919 -.. 


31.89 


1920 


50.16 



TABLE No. 2.— BONDED INDEBTEDNESS, 1911-1920 









Board of 




Per 


Year 


County 


City 


Education 


Total 


Capita 


1911... 


$ 8,681,933 


$33,986,005 


$ 5.143.000 


$47,810 938 


81.81 


1912 


9,467.677 


39.471,886 


6,670.000 


55,609.563 


91.10 


1913.... 


11.852.025 


40,729,983 


7,129,000 


59.711.008 


94.48 


1914 


12,851,654 


48,504.006 


7,249.000 


68.604.660 


104.63 


1915.... 


12.563,428 


54.100.618 


9,354,000 


76.018.046 


111.92 


1916 


13,323,732 


57.370.591 


10 660.000 


81.354.323 


115.70 


1917.... 


13.446,280 


62.112.292 


12.814.000 


88.3/2.572 


121.58 


1918 


12,494,618 


62,529,918 


16 855.000 


91.879.536 


122.41 


1919..- 


13.246,431 


74,417.406 


19.415.000 


107.078,837 


138.50 


1920 


13.230,202 


84,977.551 


25,555,000 


123.762.753 


155.31 
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TABLE No. 3.— TAX RATES, 1919-1920 



State 

County 

Schools and Library. 
City 



1919 


1920 


.65 


.5 


2.3573 


2.5820 


8.3227 


10.0804 


6.42 


9.6376 



17.75 



22.8 



TABLE No. 4.--TAX DUPLICATES. 1919-1920 

1910 $1,389,051,290 

1920 1,753,246,190 

TABLE No. 5.—TAX DISTRIBUTION, 1919-1920 

1919 1920 

SUte $ 902,883.33 $ 876,623.09 

County 3,274,410.60 4,526,881.66 

Schools and Library 11,560,657.17 17,673,422.89 

City 8,917,709.28 16,897,085.48 



TABLE No. 6.— DETAILED ANALYSIS OF 1920 LEVY 



1.7724 mills 
3.2276 



1.8 

1. 

2.2 

10. 
.9404 
'.5073 
3.5 

.0523 
15. 
1.14 



2.66 



.25 

.5 

.25 

22.8 



County operating levy (1919 rate was 1.7048). 

City operating levy (1919 rate was 3.292). This levy includes .15 

mills to take care of bonds issued since January, 1920, without 

vote of the people and cannot be placed outside .15 mill 

limitation. 
State school levy fixed by statute. 

County school levy fixed by statute and cannot be changed. 
City school levy fixed by statute — may be 3 mills but cannot be 

less than 2.2 mills. 

The total of above levies cannot exceed ten mills. 

Granted board for tuition purposes. 

County sinking fund levy (1919 rate was .6527). 

City levy voted by people at November election for operating 
purposes. 

County road repair. 

Total of above cannot exceed 15 mills. 

Sinking fund for Board of Education voted outside tax limits in 
November election. 

Sinking fund necessary to take care of interest and principal on 
city's indebtedness, voted outside tax limits in November 
election. 

Additional levy for operating schools voted up by people at Novem- 
ber election. 

County road levy authorized by vote in November, 1919. 

State highway levy authorized by legislature. 

Emergency levy for river purification bonds ordered by State 
Board of Health. 

Total of all levies. 
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Diagram No. 2. — Taxes and Bonded Indebtedness, 
1911-1920. 

On January 1, 1920, the city's debt was $74,417,406.17 and on 
January 1, 1921, $85,235,493.98. The largest single addition in 
1920 to the indebtedness was $5,750,000 in deficiency bonds. 

The administration of the sinking funds of the city has never 
been of a satisfactory character. Adequate provision has not 
been made in the past for the retirement of all outstanding bonds 
at their maturity. As a consequence the city has resorted rather 
often to a refunding policy. This has been very costly for the 
taxpayer. For example, one issue of water bonds amounting to 
$400,000 has cost the city $1,012,000 in interest charges alone, 
the bonds having been refunded three times since 1872, their 
original date of issue. There are many other similar examples of 
such costly methods. If the city's credit is not to be impaired 
and the taxpayers not unwarrantably and inordinately burdened 
the debt of the city must be properly and soundly administered. 
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Diagram No. 3. — Tax Rate, Per Capita Bonded 
Indebtedness and Per Capita Taxes, 1911-1920. 

There exists a deficit of $6,000,000 in the city's general sinking 
fund and a deficit of over a million dollars in the water sinking 
fimds. Only with careful administration and the application of 
definite remedial measures can the sinking funds be brought to a 
sound condition. The city during 1920 started upon a definite 
remedial policy which should be adhered to until the shortcomings 
of previous years are rectified. 

Despite the fact that the city was granted very substantial 
financial relief by the voters at the November election it seems 
unlikely that the city will finish 1921 without a large operating 
deficit. The relief granted served to more than double the city's 
revenues from taxation for operating purposes. In 1920 these 
revenues from general taxes were $4,442,194; in 1921 they are 
estimated at $11,180,000. During the campaign for relief the 
administration authorities repeatedly promised that if the relief 
were granted the city would be able to live within its income in 
1921. In view of the generous support given by the voters to the 
city's needs it is unfortunate that indications point so strongly to 
a large deficit at the close of 1921. At present writing the amount 
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of the impending deficit may be conservatively placed at $2,000,- 
000. This deficit seems certain to materialize unless the dty 
effects immediate and substantial retrenchment. 

The immediate reasons for the situation are (a) the general fund 
of the city was in effect insolvent December 31, 1920, to the 
amount of approximately $1,500,000. This fact was not disclosed 
in the annual budget or appropriation ordinance and these were 
framed and adopted upon the assumption that the general fimd 
was solvent at the close of the year; (b) the dty at present has 
payroll obligations at least $500,000 in excess of the appropriations 
available in 1921. 

The underljdng reasons for the situation seem clearly to be 
(a) the continued use of practices unsound in prindple in meeting 
of financial obligations incurred and (b) the lack of adequate and 
sound financial planning in the annual budget and appropriation 
ordinance. The practices referred to have the effect of depleting 
the legal revenues of a given fiscal year by using a considerable 
portion of them to meet obligations incurred in the previous fiscal 
year. This practice is obviously bad, and doubly so where the 
effects of it are not currently apparent to the public. As for the 
need for sound financial planning it may reasonably be said that 
in All probability no administration will live within its income, 
regardless of how generous the taxpayer may be, unless it frames 
and adopts a budget which represents the real financial condition 
of the city and its actual financial abilities and unless such a budget 
when passed is rigidly adhered to as a controlling plan for the year 
to which it applies. 

THE COUNTY GOVERNMENT 
The County Auditor is the assessor of all real estate in his 
county for purposes of taxation and may provide such assistance 
as he deems necessary. He also shall determine the value of the 
property of corporations for taxation from returns filed by them. 
He is also the inheritance tax appraiser for his county. He must 
prepare lists of delinquent taxes and record them with the county 
treasurer. 
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He is the chief financial officer of the county and keeps the books 
of accounts of all county funds. He authorizes all disbursements 
of county funds by warrant upon the county treasury. 

In addition to the usual duties of his office the county auditor 
made a re-appraisal of real estate in the city of Cleveland during 
the summer and fall. This re-appraisal resulted in a substantial 
increase in the total tax duplicate amounting to approximately 
$300,000,000, bringing up the total valuation to the figure of 
$1,725,000,000 for Cleveland. This re-appraisal and the increase 
in tax rates voted by the people will serve to increase greatly the 
revenues for the city and schools for 1921 as Table 7 shows. 

TABLE No. 7.— TAX REVENUES FOR 1920-1921 

The City Schools 

1920 $ 8,917,705 $ 11.203.350 

1921 _ (estimated) 16,227,415 15,239,277 

The County Budget Commission is composed of the county 
auditor, county treasurer, and county prosecutor. The chief 
function of this body is to adjust the amounts of taxes to be 
raised for the several tax spending jurisdictions so that the total 
amount thereof shall not exceed in any taxing district the total 
sum authorized under the tax laws to be levied therein. In order 
to accomplish this the commission may change the annual budget 
estimates submitted to them by the various taxing districts, but 
cannot increase any such budget. 

When the commission completes its work it must certify its 
findings to the county auditor who determines the tax rate to be 
levied upon the property in the various taxing districts. • 

The County Treasurer is charged with the collection of taxes 
for the county and its governmental units. He is the custodian 
of all moneys collected and received. 

The Court of Common Pleas (See Chap. Public Safety) is com- 
posed of twelve judges at an annual salary of $8,000. The court 
has jurisdiction in all criminal cases upon which indictments are 
returned and in civil cases where the amount of money involved is 
$200 or more. 
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The Probate Court is presided over by one judge serving at an 
annual salary of $6,000. It has jurisdiction over the probating 
of wills » the administration of trusteeships, guardianship of adult 
or minor persons, insane and epileptics, and adjudgment and 
commitment of insane, epileptic and feeble-minded persons to the 
institutions which care for them. The court issues marriage 
licenses, licenses to ministers of the gospel to perform marriage 
ceremonies, registers all physicians and nurses practicing in the 
county, also persons of "limited medical practice" such as masseurs 
and chiropractors. 

The Court of Appeals of Ohio (Cuyahoga, Summit, Medina, and 
Lorain Counties) hears cases originating in the lower courts. It 
is presided over by three judges, elected by the voters in these 
counties. The salary is $8,000 a year, but two judges are still 
serving on their terms on the old salary basis of $6,000, at which 
they were employed, as the salary cannot be changed diuing a 
term of office. 

The Insolvency and Juvenile Courts (See Chap. Public Safety) 
are served by the same elected judge, serving at an annual salary of 
$6,000. The Insolvency Court has jurisdiction over divorces, 
especially where children are involved; condemnation of property; 
assignments to trustees for the benefit of creditors. 

The Juvenile Court has jurisdiction over dependent, neglected 
and delinquent children under 18 years of age; and over adults 
contributing to such degeneracy, neglect, and delinquency. 
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CITY PLANNING 

The Group Plan which had its inception in the minds of some 
young architects more than twenty years ago is becoming a fact. 
Most of the land for the complete group of buildings that are to 
flank the Mall cm the east and west has been purchased. Plans 
are complete for the new Public Library which will be located 
opposite the imposing Federal Building. The work on the 
manmioth municipal auditorium which is located at the north 
end of the Mall with the City Hall .and Court House, has been 
pushed vigorously during the year and it should be completed in 
1921. A modification of the Plan is the decision to build the 
Union Station on the Public Square, instead of on the lake front 
where it formed an integral part of the Group Plan. 

Even with the progress that is being made the average citizen 
has little conception of its scope and grandeur, nor can the accom- 
plishments to. date be fully appreciated until the intervening 
buildings are destroyed to make way for the Mall. Besides the 
work on the Group Plan, substantial progress has been made in the 
more far reaching work of scientific planning of the city in general, 
to the end of improving traffic conditions, preventing congestion 
of population, and, in general, making the city a more desirable 
place in which to live and do business. 

The City Plan Commission is at work and the scope of its 
activities is indicated in the following statement, prepared by 
Robert H. Whitten, Special City Plan Advisor. 

Work of City Plan Commission 
The comprehensive thoroughfare plan which was presented to 
the City Plan Commission by its advisors during the year 1919, 
has been further supplemented by various detailed studies on 
special parts of the plan, by the addition of a number of street 
extensions deemed necessary to round out the general plan, and 
by tentative studies for the extension of thoroughfares into and 
through the area of neighboring cities, villages and townships. 
Important sections of the thoroughfare plan are being carried out 
in the extension of Carnegie Ave. from 100th St. to 107th St., and 
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in the extension of Chester Ave. from 21st St. to l^th St. The 
Council has adopted resolutions for the widening of Euclid Ave. 



Diagram No. 4. — Thoroughfare Plan, City of Cleveland, 

and of Kinsman Rd. in confonnity with the thoroughfare plan. 
A tentative zoning ordinance has been drafted, and a report has 
been prepared by the plan advisors, outlining the proposed 
zoning plan to set aside definite sections for future residential. 
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industrial or commercial development. A complete map of the 
city at a scale of 400 feet to the inch, showing street and lot line 
is being prepared. When the zoning ordinance is presented to 
the Council for adoption, the boundaries of the various zones will 
be carefully shown on this large scale map. 

Zoning 

The tentative zones have been laid out after careful studies of 
the trend of development within and without the limits of the 
city. Before the zoning plans are submitted to the Council or 
finally passed on by the conmiission, they will doubtless be taken 
up with property owners and the civic organizations interested. 
It is probable that an advisory committee in each section of the 
dty will be asked to report on the proposed plans for that 
section of the city. 

Parks and Playgrounds 

Only a beginning has been made toward the preparation of a 
comprehensive park and playground plan. In co-operation with 
the County Park Board, it is expected that a complete plan for 
the entire metropolitan area will be worked out. Reports have 
been made in relation to the location of a number of playgrounds.. 
In co-operation with the Cleveland Recreation Council, it is 
desired to work out a comprehensive plan of playgrounds to 
provide for the recreation needs of the future city. (See Chap. 
Recreation.) 

The City Plan advisors have given attention, in connection 
with the park plan, to the improvement of the lake front for 
park and recreation purposes. With the exception of the five 
mile stretch of lake front behind the breakwater between Edge- 
water Park and Gordon Park, it is probable that the entire lake 
front of Cleveland and its suburbs will eventually be developed 
for park and recreation purposes in a way similar to that now 
being carried out in Chicago. This involves no change in the 
existing residential use of the lake front but a filling in of land 
under water to a distance of about 1,200 feet from the present 
shore line, and the use of such made land for park, boulevard and 
general recreation purposes. 
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Local Group Plans 

Two local group plans designed to establish community centers 
were completed by the commission, one for the "Five Points" 
section in CoUinwood and one for the South Brooklyn section to 
be located south of the Brooklyn-Brighton Bridge. The co- 
operation of civic and business organizations in these districts is 
being sought to complete buildings according to these plans. The 
imderlying thought is that a logical grouping of public buildings 
will add greatly to their public value, will create needed centers 
for the activities of the neighborhood, and will greatly stimulate 
local civic interest. The Board of Education has definitely 
decided to co-operate with the commission in locating new schools 
according to this group plan. Considerable encouragement has 
also been received from the Public Library authorities whose co- 
operation was sought in the location of branch libraries in the 
proposed centers. 

Allotments 

Careful consideration has been given to all allotments sub- 
mitted for approval. They have been examined particularly with 
reference to securing the opening or extension of thoroughfares 
and an adequate width for streets that will form a part of the city 
thoroughfare plan. The question of securing a minimum distance 
between the residence buildings on opposite sides of narrow streets 
has also been considered and in many cases, uniform building lines 
have been included upon the plat at the instance of the commission. 
The commission finds itself seriously handicapped in the approval 
of allotments because of existing plats for adjacent property ap- 
proved prior to the development of a comprehensive thoroughfare 
plan. Moreover, area is seldom annexed to the city before it has 
been quite largely improved and allotments laid out that make it 
difficult to develop a proper street or thoroughfare plan. It is 
hoped that co-operation may in the future be secured from sur- 
rounding municipalities and the county authorities which may 
result in co-ordinating allotment development adjacent to the 
city with the city's thoroughfare plan. 
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Building Lines 

An ordinance was approved by the commission and on December 
6 adopted by the City Council providing for the establishment 
of building lines throughout the city. On the block frontages 
already developed with buildings set back from the sidewalk line, 
the ordinance requires the maintenance of the existing building 
lines. 

Future Work of City Plan Commission 
The commission has drawn up a program for future work. It 
contemplates a comprehensive city plan combining and correlating 
the completion of the zoning plan; extension of the thoroughfare 
plan to include the entire metropolitan area; a complete plan for 
the development of lake and river terminals in anticipation of the 
improvement of the St. Lawrence river for navigation of ocean 
vessels directly to the lake ports; extensio^ of plans for the creation 
of neighborhood centers and the local grouping of public buildings; 
plans for relief of traffic congestion; street railway and rapid 
transit extension; grade crossing elimination and freight terminal 
plans; and location of a municipal wholesale market. 

An account of the future plans should be supplemented by a 
general description of the commission's suggested plan for develop- 
ment of the city over a period of many years. It is beside the 
point to argue that, had such a plan been adopted years ago, it 
would have vastly simplified our problem today; for it is equally 
true that, if a comprehensive plan is adopted today, and steadily 
adhered to, it will accomplish untold economy in the years to 
come. Clevelanders of a generation ago could scarcely have fore- 
seen the metropolitan aspect of their city today; they certainly 
h^d no means of knowing that, with the advent of the automobile, 
traffic on the streets would increase twice as fast as the population, 
and so make it necessary to give consideration to a thoroughfare 
plan. 

The plan as evolved by the City Plan Commission is intended 
to constitute a fairly complete sjrstem of traffic arteries for the area 
within the present limits of the city of Cleveland. The term 
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thoroughfare as here used includes all streets that form the main 
framework of the general street plan. The thoroughfares, con- 
stituting about one-quarter of the 970 miles of streets in Cleveland, 
collect the traffic of the local streets and carry it to all parts of the 
dty. A careful study has been made of each thoroughfare with 
reference to its adequacy to handle present and probable future 
traffic and its relation to the complete thoroughfare plan. As 
a result specific recommendations and plans have been prepared 
showing where widenings should be made, where comers should 
be cut back, where over or under crossings should be constructed, 
and where extensions should be cut through. 

The plan submitted is not considered ideal. The area included 
is already largely built up and it seemed altogether impractical 
to proceed without constant regard to the expense involved and 
the danger of creating burdens in excess of the economic benefits 
and of the ability of the city to finance. The plan, however, will 
provide with reasonable adequacy for traffic needs for a consider- 
able period of years. As compared with most other big cities, 
Cleveland's position as regards traffic conditions will be relatively 
advantageous. 

Street Widening 

The plan provides for the widening of ninety-eight thoroughfares 
over a length of 183 miles. Existing thoroughfares have, to a 
large extent, been opened and improved without regard to a 
general plan. This accounts for the frequent jogs in alignment, 
the lack of adequate connections and above all the entirely in- 
adequate widths that are so general over most of the city. Im- 
portant traffic routes have been opened and improved as piu^ly 
local residence streets. Old country roads have been retained at 
their original widths of sixty-six, sixty, fifty or even forty feet. 
Double track car lines have been placed in fifty foot streets. 

A large proportion of the street railway trackage is located on 
streets and roadways of inadequate width. In order to provide 
reasonable freedom and speed both for street cars and for other 
traffic a roadway wide enough for one line of moving vehicles on 
either side of the car tracks in addition to space for vehicles 
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standing at the curbs is absolutely essential. For this purpose a 
roadway width of fifty-six feet is needed. This, with a sidewalk 
width of fifteen feet, gives a total street width of eighty-six feet. . 

The plan submitted proposes the eventual widening to a mini- 
mum width of eighty-six feet of most of the important thorough- 
fares and of practically all of the thoroughfares on which street 
railways now are or may be located. Unless this is done, with the 
increase in traffic and in the number of standing vehicles, the 
speed of all vehicles will be reduced to that of the slowest. Auto- 
mobiles and street cars will be compelled to trail behind the slow 
moving horse-drawn vehicles. A thoroughfare of that kind is 
very unsatisfactory for passenger automobiles, street cars and 
motor trucks. 

Some of the more important items in the Thoroughfare Plan 
deserve specific mention. 

The widening of Euclid Ave., already completed to E. 55th St., 
is to be extended to University Circle, where the activities of the 
University Improvement Company will eventually create a local 
civic center, in harmony with the University buildings, the Art 
Museum and other important structures at that point. The busi- 
ness blocks on Euclid Ave. between 105th and 107th Sts. must be 
cut back, with an arcade over the new sidewalk, permitting the 
present sidewalk area to be utilized as part of the roadway. The 
considerable expense of this operation emphasizes the importance 
of the commission's work in planning building lines back from the 
sidewalk on streets which will eventually be diverted to business 
usesand which will then require widening. 

Carnegie Ave., the great highway for automobile traffic to the 
east end, has already been extended from E. 89th St. to E. 100th 
St., and the city is acquiring property for its further extension to 
the Boulevard. It is also proposed to widen Carnegie Ave. 
westerly from E. 55th St. to E. 22nd St. and to extend it from 
E. 22nd St. to connect with Eagle Ave. and the proposed Huron- 
Lorain Bridge. 

It is proposed to extend Central Ave. from its present termina- 
tion at E. 85th St. through to Fairmount Rd. 
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An additional east and west thoroughfare will be created by the 
proposed boulevard between Euclid Ave. and Hough Ave. from 
E. 21st St. to E. 107th St. 

The City is purchasing property for the extension of Chester 
Ave. from E. 21st St. to E. 17th St. It is also proposed to widen 
and connect Chester Ave. and Perkins Ave. at E. 30th St., 
Perkins Ave. and Hough Ave. at E. 55th St., and to extend 
Hough Ave. on a viaduct across Wade Park to Ford Drive, thus 
creating another through thoroughfare. 
BUILDING 

Less building operations were authorised by the Division of 
Building in 1920 than in any of the six preceding years but one, 
while the estimated cost of the work permitted exceeded estimates 
in any of those years. In practically every case, the estimated 
cost of buildings authorized in 1920 was conservatively double the 
cost of the previous year. The comparison of building operations 
of the last six years is shown in Table 8. 

TABLE No. 8— COMPARISION OF BUILDING OPERATIONS, 1915-1920 









Total Operations 


Commercial 


Year 


No. 


Value 


No. 


Value 


1015 


14.364 
14,022 
11,052 
8,668 
12.283 
11,531 


$32,660,305 
33,108,265 
30,483,750 
16.385.800 
47.707.075 
65,625,050 


470 
507 
507 
345 
527 
400 


1 10,708,520 


1016 


10,227,105 


1017 


13,544,000 


1018 _ 


7,370,000 


1010 


21,015,000 


1020 


30,008,700 








Dwellings and Apartments 


Miscellaneous 


Year 


No. 


Value 


Families 
Housed 


No. 


Value 


1015 


3.864 
4.434 
2.824 
1.106 
3,021 
1.856 


1 16,567 350 
16,883.000 
11.705.300 
4,044.200 
20.370.000 
11.611.300 


7,770 
7,860 
5,325 
2.000 
5.706 
2.768 


10,021 
0,081 
8,261 
6.127 
8,735 
0.176 


1 5,384,453 


1016. .. 


5,008,160 


1017 


5,233,550 


1918 - - 


4.070,700 


1910 


6.313,075 


1020 


14.015.050 
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Despite the high cost of building, and the general scepticism as 
to the permanence of high costs of both building and land, the 
city has during the past year launched upon an unprecedented 
program of growth which has caused the complete transition of 
many thoroughfares from residential uses to those of business. 
Notably, the entire length of Euclid Ave. to the five mile cir- 
cim[iference at University Circle is in process of transformation. 
Already, it is punctuated at frequent intervals by important 
business centers. The new business structures are for the most 
part permanent. Fine old residences and the intermediate and 
unsightly "Taxpayers" are alike giving way to imposing business 
edifices. 

The statistics indicate a very substantial volume of factory 
construction. A single new factory under erection in the Collin- 
wood district will eventually employ 7,500 men, and is said to 
be the largest automobile plant ever constructed in a single unit. 
The early part of 1920 witnessed the start of an unprecedented 
number of theatres. Five very large theatre buildings in the 
Euclid-East 14th St. section, and three in the Euclid-East 105th 
St. section are now in process of completion. The monumental 
Hanna Building, at Euclid Ave. and E. 14th St., the extensive 
Bulkley Building opposite, and the twenty-one story Keith 
Theatre and office building at the E. 17th St. comer, are making 
this section one of the most important business and amusement 
centers of the city. It is referred to as "Cleveland's Times 
Square." 

Work has been started on the new Federal Reserve Bank Build- 
ing at the corner of E. 6th St. and Superior Ave. and plans are 
made for the construction of the Union Trust Company building 
at E. 9th St. and Euclid Ave. 

The school system has started on an extensive program of build- 
ing (See Chap. Education). An outstanding feature is the use of 
the one-story school building located on a much larger area of land 
than was formerly used. The Board of Education has established 
a high standard of utility and architectural beauty in its new 
buildings. 
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A comparison of figures of the Division of Buildings for January 
and February, 1921, shows that there is even a greater decrease in 
building activity in 1921. The total cost of buildings for which 
permits were issued in January and February, 1921, is $4,363,750, 
as compared to $10,899,000 for January and February, 1920, and 
the number of permits issued in the first two months of 1921 is 
923 as compared to 1,433 during same period of 1920. 
HOUSING 

An unusual number of costly residences have been erected, 
especially in Cleveland Hts. and Shaker Hts. As these are 
separate municipalities the figures for this development do not 
appear in the statistics in Table 8. It is evident that the Heights, 
and especially the Shaker Hts. section, has become one of the 
most notable high-class residential districts in the country. 
The inauguration of at least partial rapid transit is an important 
achievement of the past year, and it is now possible to travel 
from the outer rim of this vast suburban area to the Public 
square, eight miles distant, in a half -hour. The problem of the 
future city is to extend this rapid transit in all directions, reaching 
the 125 allotments that are under development in the various 
suburbs. Cleveland, like all great modem cities, is rapidly 
becoming a work-shop and a mart of trade. 

There are thousands of small, comfortable workmen's homes » 
especially in such districts as Brooklyn and South Brooklyn, 
the Newburg district, and in many other parts of the South and 
West Sides and in Collin wood. But these, for the most part, were 
established before the war. Increased construction costs com- 
bined with difficulty in financing have prevented the vast majority 
of new-comers from becoming home-owners. Consequently the 
majority of the thousands of workers brought to Cleveland by the 
great industrial expansion incident to the war, have become renters. 
This fact was strikingly indicated in a survey of housing conditions 
among war workers which was conducted in 1918 by the U. S. 
Homes Registration Bureau and the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce. This survey covered about 20,000 families in typical 
workmen's neighborhoods, chiefly in the older parts of the dty, 
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and showed that only about 13 per cent, of the families visited 
were home-owners. It is also true that many workers are living 
in crowded and unsanitary buildings, originally single houses 
occupied by one family, and now rebuilt into tenements housing 
several families. Students recognize that this condition is not 
only undesirable from the standpoint of health and morals but 
exercises a powerful influence on the mental attitude of workers and 
is provocative of social unrest. 

Housing Shortage 

During the summer of 1920, there was general concern about 
high rents, and a shortage of moderately priced houses and apart- 
ments. The Building Department showed that comparatively 
few houses and apartments were being built. (See Table 14.) 

The condition has grown more serious throughout the year 
1920, and continues in 1921. Whereas in 1919, 5,706 families 
were housed in new dwellings and apartments, in 1920 only 2,789 
families were housed as a result of the year's building operations, 
and statistics above stated for January and February, 1921, show 
that there is even less building projected for the coming year 
than for the past year. 

The ever increasing housing shortage has been a matter of con- 
cern to civic and technical groups and extensive building pro- 
grams have been planned; but these plans have failed to materialize 
to date because of scarcity and cost of materials, lack of labor and 
high wages. (See Chap, on Labor.) The situation was given 
official recognition by the formation of a Mayor's Housing Com- 
mittee early in 1920. This committee secured the co-operation of 
bankers, material dealers and labor leaders to finance and com- 
plete workmen's houses whose construction had been halted. 

In August a sub-committee of the County Fair Price Commission 
was appointed to consider the question of rents, and the city 
appropriated $400.00 per month for operating expense. Th§ com- 
mittee attempted to adjust disagreements between landlord and 
tenant on the basis of a fair rent being one-tenth of the 1919 
property valuation. The committee was without power to enforce 
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its rulings. It settled by arbitration 356 of the 5,168 cases pre- 
sented from September 20, 1920, to March 1 , 1921 . In November, 
a sub-committee of the U. S. Senate, making a survey of housing 
conditions in the principal cities, held hearings in Cleveland and 
as a result stated that it believed Cleveland to be in a position no 
worse than that of other cities. 

The Cleveland Housing Company 

One definite result of the concern about the shortage of houses 
is the establishment by the Chamber of Commerce of the Cleveland 
Housing Company. This company completed its organization 
early in 1920, with an initial capital of $1,000,000.00. Stock has 
been sold to representative employers. The company's purpose is 
to enlist the co-operative effort of employers throughout the city 
in encouraging home ownership among wage-earners. 

While the enterprise has a civic motive, it is not to be conducted 
as a philanthropy, and it hopes to earn an interest rate on the 
invested capital. During 1920, it has built forty-eight single, 
and four semi-detached houses. This development consists of two 
groups in good residential neighborhoods, but convenient to 
factories. Careful study has been made to seciu^ durable con- 
struction, pleasing design and attractive grouping. The houses 
are being sold on a minimum down payment of 10 per cent, and 
small monthly payments. Local architects were recently asked to 
enter a competition. They submitted thirty plans for small homes 
ranging from a four-room bungalow to a seven-room house. From 
these a committee of architects appointed by the Chamber of 
Commerce selected six plans as the most appropriate from the 
standpoint of economy, convenience and architectural beauty and 
the successful contestants were awarded prizes of $100.00 each. 
The plans accepted will be used by the company in its future 
operations. During the coming year the company expects to 
extend its service to individual lot-owners, of whom there are 
thousands among the workers of the city. The Cleveland Housing 
Company represents the first and only organized attempt in 
Cleveland to assist in providing homes for workers by the collective 
effort of employers. 
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With the exception of the gas company, all public utilities not 
municipally owned, have increased their rates during 1920, either 
with the consent of council or under authority of the state com- 
mission. In several cases these increases have come about only 
as the result of long controversies, and in the case of the East 
Ohio Gas Company a far more important question, namely, the 
execution of a new agreement, has arisen. 

Altogether, 1920 has probably been the most eventful year in 
local public utility history, since the settlement of the street railway 
question more than ten years ago. The rapid increase in the cost 
of labor and equipment since the war has very soon wiped out the 
margin of profit of many service corporations and made it neces- 
sary to secure a readjustment of rates. This has in some cases 
been a slow and difficult task, since the alteration of utility charges 
requires the negotiation of new agreements with the city govern- 
ment or the approval of rate schedules by the state public utilities 
commission with the possibility, of course, of further action in the 
courts. 

Three of the public utility enterprises of Cleveland are muni- 
cipally owned, the waterworks, an electric light and power system 
and a small heat plant. All others are controlled by private cor- 
porations. Of these the Cleveland Railway Company, the East 
Ohio Gas Company, the Cleveland Illuminating Company and the 
Ohio State Telephone Company operate under franchise ordi- 
nances, while the Ohio Bell Telephone Company derives its right 
in the streets from state law. 

The Cleveland Railway Company 
In recent months the Tayler franchise, under which the 
Cleveland Railway Company has operated since 1910, has been 
the center of attention of street railway experts the country over. 
The success of the Cleveland system during the period of rising 
prices has contrasted sharply with the condition of street railways 
in other cities. No doubt that, together with the comparatively 
peaceful relations which have prevailed between the company and 
the city throughout the greater part of the period, was the chief 
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factor leading to the approval of the scheme by the president's 
conference on street railways and its adoption in several important 
cities in 1920. 

The Cleveland Railway Company 

Miles of track 302 

Revenue cars 1,521 

Number of rides during year 450,925,000 

Rates: Jan. 1, 1920—6 tickets for 25 cents. Dec. 31, 
1920—6 cents and 9 tickets for 50 cents. 

Passenger revenue $17,027,000 

Gross income $17,556,000 

Operating and maintenance expenses $15,066,000 

Total expenses (operation, maintenance 

depreciation, taxes and interest) $18,747,000 

Interest fund: 

Jan. 1, 1920 $693,000 

Dec. 31, 1920 $ 40,000 

During the past year the sliding scale feature of the franchise 
was twice called into play to alter the rate of fare. These changes 
were largely due to a general increase in prices and labor costs 
in the spring, coupled with a rapid decline in passenger traffic 
during the fall and winter months. On May 1st fares advanced 
from six tickets for twenty-five cents to a straight five cent rate 
and a further increase to six cents or nine tickets for fifty cents 
occurred November 1st. The first change came as the direct 
result of an advance in wages. A strike had been threatened by 
the carmen to enforce their demand for a maximum wage of 
ninety cents an hour, but through the intervention of the city a 
compromise was effected granting the men a twenty-five per cent 
increase in pay. To meet this new expense the company was per- 
mitted to institute the next higher rate of fare. This failed to 
maintain the interest fund, however, and it became necessary to 
introduce the present schedule of rates which is the highest 
permitted by the franchise. Even so the company closed the 
year with $40,000 in the interest fund as compared with $690,000 
at the end of 1919. 
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Passenger revenue amounted to $17,027,000 and the g^ross 
income of the company totalled $17,556,000, an increase of 12 
per cent, over the previous year. Operations and maintenance 
expenses, however, rose from $10,983,000 in 1919 to $15,066,000, 
or approximately 37 per cent. To this must be added obsolescence 
charges, taxes and interest on the investment, making a total of 
$18,747,000 for 1920. 

A growth in passenger traffic of nearly 12 per cent, was recorded 
for the year. The increase was most marked during the spring and 
sunamer, but with the decline in business prosperity toward the 
close of the year a corresponding reduction in traffic took place 
with the result that the month of December showed an actual 
decrease as compared with the figures for the same month of 1919. 
The total number of rides during the year fell only a little short of 
451,000,000. From this it may be seen that the average daily 
number of rides on Cleveland street cars considerably exceeds the 
total population of the city. 

A few noteworthy additions to the physical property were made 
in 1920, although the growth of the city has for several years con- 
siderably outstripped the expansion of the system. Fifty new 
trailers and fifty new motor cars were put Into operation, bringing 
the number of revenue cars to 1,521. Land was purchased for 
three new car stations, one on Kinsman Rd., one on Cedar Rd. 
in Cleveland Heights and the third for the 30th St. line. About 
the usual amount of track was replaced and four miles of new 
line constructed, but a much larger mileage of extensions was 
delayed awaiting new financing. 

The controversy over the increase in the dividend rate from 
six per cent, to seven per cent, was one of the principal events of 
the year. This question had arisen in the summer of 1919 as a 
part of the settlement of the carmen's strike. At that time the 
company insisted, before granting an increase in wages, that the 
city consider the justice of increasing the return on the investment. 
In order to bring the matter to an immediate conclusion the city 
agreed to submit the interest proposition to a board of arbitration. 
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provided that the company g^rant the wage demands of its em- 
ployes. The settlement was effected and in December the board 
of arbitration decided in favor of a seven per cent. rate. Comply- 
ing with its pledge the council on December 29th enacted an 
ordinance amending the Tayler franchise to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the arbiters . It was distinctly understood , however , 
that petitions would be circulated to submit the ordinance to 
referendiun. 

On January 26, 1920, a referendum petition was filed with the 
city clerk which he certified to be sufficient under the provisions 
of the city charter and council proceeded to order the submission of 
the ordinance to popular vote. At this point a taxpayer's suit was 
brought to enjoin the election authorities from holding the referen- 
dum. In these proceedings it was established that the petition 
was insufficient, and the injunction was therefore granted. But, 
taking advantage of a provision of the charter which allows 
petitioners 15 days in which to correct their petition after its 
insufficiency has been declared, additional papers were circulated 
and the number of valid signatures increased beyond the 10 per 
cent, requirement. 

The validity of the amending petition was immediately attacked 
in the courts on the ground that the time limit permitted by the 
charter for filing additional signatures had passed. This question 
was carried to the supreme court and eventually decided in favor 
of the petitioners. On August 10th the dividend rate proposition 
was submitted to referendum and heavily defeated. In the mean- 
time, however, the company had paid one dividend of 7 per cent, 
which has since been challenged by the city. 

While the public is generally agreed that the dividend rate of 
the company should not be permanently increased, the present 
high money rates have resulted in a decline in the market value of 
Cleveland Railway stock from ninety-nine at the beginning of 
1920 to eighty-eight at the close of the year and have made it 
impossible to fioat new stock issues. This has created a pressing 
problem inasmuch as extensions must be financed by new capital. 
It has been estimated that the improvements immediately needed 
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would require at least $3,000,000 of new funds, but under the 
existing terms of the Tayler franchise new stock cannot be sold 
below par and the interest rate cannot exceed 6 per cent. Negotia- 
tions were consequently undertaken to secure an amendment of 
the franchise to permit the issuance of a limited amount of new 
securities below par. Among the proposed improvements for 
which funds are needed are the purchase of 100 new cars and the 
construction of a new route through the flats and of several short 
lines in CoUinwood. 

Probably the most important event of the year was the rejection 
of the subway proposal by the voters. The subway project was 
conceived in 1917 very largely as a means of reducing congestion 
in the downtown district. At the November elections of that 
year the Mayor was authorized to appoint a rapid transit com- 
mission to study the matter. This commission employed the 
engineering firm of Barclay, Parsons & Klapp to investigate the 
rapid transit problem and prepare plans for a system of terminal 
subways of the type developed in Boston. In the summer of 
1919 the engineers presented their proposals which called for the 
construction of four short subways — one on Euclid Ave. from 
E. 22nd St. to the Square, a second on Ontario St. between the 
Market House and the Square and the others on Superior Ave. 
from W. 9th St. to E. 9th St. to provide for west side cars and 
for Superior, St. Clair and Payne Ave. cars on the east side. It 
was estimated that the subways with the terminal under the 
square would cost $15,000,000. Before action was taken by the 
council on the proposed bond issue, it was necessary to negotiate 
a contract with the Cleveland Railway Company for the use of 
the tubes. A lease was finally arranged by which the company 
agreed to use and maintain the subways and to pay a rental of 
six per cent, on the cost of railway equipment in the tunnels. No 
attempt was made to saddle the interest on the total investment 
upon the street railway, as it was realized that that would mean 
a very much higher rate of fare. Both the contract and the bond 
issue were approved by council in March, 1920, and went to 
referendum April 27th. A vigorous campaign was waged in 
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which the Civic League of Cleveland led the opposition. It was 
contended by the supporters of the scheme that it would relieve 
traffic congestion in the heart of the city, speed up street car 
transportation and form the nucleus of a complete rapid transit 
system to be developed as the city expanded. To this the League 
replied that the proposal would not materially affect the rate of 
transportation, as the tubes would in no case extend more than 
one and one-half miles from the Square; that traffic conditions 
could be improved by more stringent regulations, and that the 
financial condition of the city made such an immense expenditure 
imwise. It was quite generally realized that, while the transporta- 
tion problem was becoming increasingly important, the city had 
not yet reached the point where rapid transit was imperative or 
financially feasible. The vote at the referendum was decisive 
against both the bond issue and the contract. No further steps 
have since been taken in regard to subways. 

The East Ohio Gas Company 

Number of consumers 215,000 

Domestic sales (cubic feet) 25,000,000 

Industrial sales (cubic feet) 5,500,000 

Miles of mains (natural gas) 1,604 

Miles of mains (artificial gas) 400 

Revenues from sales of gas $10 ,800 ,000 

The East Ohio Gas Company was incorporated in Ohio Septem- 
ber 1, 1898, and was granted the right to transport and supply 
natural or manufactured gas to the city of Cleveland in 1902. 
Gas was turned into the mains January 1, 1903, and at the close 
of the year the company was supplying 17,000 consumers. Six 
years later, 1910, there were 109,000 natural gas consumers and 
at the close of 1920 the company had 215,000 customers in the 
Cleveland metropolitan district. 

Under the original grant the price for natural gas was fixed 
at thirty cents net per M cubic feet. This rate was carried over in 
the 1911 regulatory ordinance and has been in effect until two 
years ago when the rate was increased to thirty-five cents. The 
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artificial gas rate was fixed at an eighty and eighty-five cent basis 
in 1911, the stipulation being that when the sales should rise to 
1,000,000 cubic feet for any year customers were to be billed at 
the rate of eighty cents. Inasmuch as the artificial gas represents 
a very negligible part of the total gas sales of the East Ohio Gas 
Company, consideration of this utility will be confined to its dis- 
tribution of natural gas. 

In recent years the company has contended that the supply of 
gas was diminishing rapidly and has professed its inability to 
meet the growing demands of the fifty Ohio municipalities that it 
serves. To make available a sufficient and constant supply of 
gas for the primary cooking demands and to diminish or entirely 
eliminate the heavy seasonal heating load the company conceived 
the sliding scale upward rate schedule. This type of rate schedule, 
with its penalties on large consumption, would tend, the company 
maintains, to divert the heavy heating load to other forms of fuel 
and would therefore bring about a more satisfactory and equitable 
distribution of the available supply. It has been urged also, that 
the winter demand is a heavy drain upon the wells and that a 
curtailment of the winter use would prolong the life of the gas 
fields. Most of the municipalities served by the East Ohio Gas 
Company are now operating under these step upward rate 
schedules. The company has urged the acceptance of a sliding 
scale rate schedule for the city of Cleveland and has declared 
that unless this principle of rate making was incorporated in the 
regulatory ordinance superseding the contract expiring February 
6, 1921, it would be impossible to make necessary extensions or 
provide satisfactory service. 

In June of 1920 the city council appropriated $15,000 for an 
investigation of the natural gas industry as it affected the city of 
Cleveland. Mr. E. W. Bemis, who was retained by the city as 
its consulting engineer, submitted his report to the city council 
in November and came to the following conclusions: 

1. The East Ohio Company and the Hope Natural Gas 

Company from which it obtains three-fourths of its supply, 

have earned in the past and are still earning a return of 
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considerably over 8 per cent, on the cost of their property. 

2. The gas fields in Ohio, possessed by the East Ohio 
Company, are extensive and growing in area and in output. 

3. Since January 1, 1920, the production in West Virginia 
has materially increased and the production and sales of the 
Hope Company likewise. Every month shows an increasing 
production by the Hope Company over the corresponding 
period of last year. 

4. Under the East Ohio's contract with the Hope Company 
domestic consumers of the East Ohio are preferred over certain 
other purchasers from the Hope Company and the company 
could insist upon receiving a large portion of the gas that is 
now delivered to non-preferred distributing companies. 

There were a number of other considerations discussed in the 
report of Mr. Bemis but the summary enumerated above presents 
the major basic conclusions upon which the regulatory ordinance 
was drafted by the Director of Law and the Commissioner of 
Franchises. 

On December 20, 1920, the Council passed the ordinance as 
originally drafted fixing the terms under which the East Ohio 
Gas Company shall operate for a term of ten years beginning 
February 6, 1921. This ordinance required the company at all 
times to maintain a service pressure of four ounces per square inch 
above atmospheric pressure, ahd has provided heavy penalties 
in case the average monthly pressure falls below three ounces. 
It has set up a preference order of consumers in case of shortage, 
and has prohibited the use of gas for industrial purposes from 
October 1 to May 1. It requires the Company to extend its mains 
whenever petitioned for by one consumer for each one hundred 
feet of extension. These provisions are new, there being nothing 
of similar import in the ordinance expiring February 6, 1921. 
In the matter of changes the new ordinance continues the rate of 
thirty-five cents per cubic feet which has prevailed during the last 
two years, and omits, as did the old ordinance any provision 
authorizing a minimum charge. 
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The company rejected the proffered ordinance as containing 
conditions impossible of fulfiUment. In its formal rejection it 
alleged its inability to supply gas in sufficient quantities to meet 
the service requirements set up in the ordinance; that the thirty-five 
cent rate will 'not net a fair return on its investment; that the 
imcertainties of the gas fields will not make possible a ten year 
contract, and insists again upon a schedule of rates that will 
limit the use of gas to classes of customers where the greatest 
general good will be accomplished. 

It is^to be noted that the objections of the company rest upon 
the supposition of a gas shortage. If the supply is adequate to 
meet the winter heating demand it may not be important to 
control the distribution of the supply through restrictive rate 
schedules. If the supply is abundant it may be advisable to 
stipulate a pressure requirement; if the supply is short it may 
become impossible for the company to maintain a fixed pressure in 
cold weather. 

As the Year Book goes to press the issue is in the courts where 
the legal aspects of the controversy will be determined. But the 
courts cannot solve the gas problem. The conflicting claims of 
the city and company involve the basic facts of gas production. 
These differences cannot be reconciled until a thorough and incon- 
trovertible investigation has been made into the present and 
prospective available supply of gas. 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 

The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company was organized 
in 1892 through the consolidation of two small electric companies 
and has since been granted the right to sell steam heat in certain 
parts of the city. Its two plants now have a total capacity of 
196,900 kilowatts and supply about 167,000 consumers, in 
addition to furnishing two-thirds of the city's electric street lighting 
and providing the greater part of the current used by the street 
railway system. 
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The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 
Electricity: 

Capacity of plant 196,900 kilowatts 

Number of consumers 166 ,978 

Amount of current supplied: 

Commercial users 561 ,273 ,090 kilowatts 

Domestic users 55,237,939 kilowatts 

Rates: 

Domestic users 5 cents per kilowatt 

Commercial users. _ .average 2.66 cents per kilowatt 

Revenue from sale of current $12,348,342 

Operating expenses $ 9,295,653 

Capitalization at end of year $38,013,500 

Steam Heat: 

Number of consumers 318 

Amount supplied 1 ,164 ,086 ,410 pounds 

Rates: 

January, 1920. . . 35 cents per 1,000 pounds 

December, 1920. 91 cents per 1,000 pounds on 
sliding scale basis. 

The company was involved in two important rate controversies 
in 1920. The first of these, the electric rate case, was brought to 
a close in April, but ^he second, the heat rate case, was still 
pending before the supreme court at the end of the year. 

Ever since Tom Johnson's adoption of three cent light as a 
slogan the rates of the Illuminating Co. have been the subject of 
political controversy and litigation. After the establishment of a 
three cent rate for the municipal plant, the council attempted to 
force a similar schedule upon the company. This. ordinance, passed 
in March, 1914, was brought before the state public utilities com- 
mission on appeal, and there the matter rested for a number of 
years while the commission carried out a valuation of the entire 
property of the Illuminating Company. This valuation was at once 
attacked by the city and was reduced over a million dollars by the 
decision of the Supreme Court. The commission then proceeded to 
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set aside the ordinance of 1914 and fixed a maximum rate of ten 
cents which has been the existing maximum charge for twenty years 
in Cleveland. Further litigation ensued, resulting in an order 
from the supreme court requiring the commission to prepare an 
entire new schedule of electric rates, not merely fix a maximum. 
The new schedule was considered early in 1920, but before being 
offered to the public utility commission for approval the city and 
the company reached a settlement of the dispute and a new 
ordinance was adopted which established a maximum rate of five 
cents per kilowatt with a minimum monthly charge of seventy- 
five cents. 

In practice the new ordinance affected only domestic consumers. 
Under the old schedule a rate of ten cents was levied for a mini- 
mum number of units, determined by the number of lighting 
connections on the premises and five cents per kilowatt was 
charged for additional current. Under that system the average 
rate for domestic consumption was about six and one-half cents. 
The new rate, therefore, meant saving to domestic users of electric- 
ity although that was partially balanced in the case of the smallest 
consumers by the seventy-five cent minimum. Commercial 
rates were not affected by the ordinance, as they already fell 
considerably short of the five cent maximum, and the company did,, 
in fact, raise its schedule for large consumption about seventy 
per cent, during 1920. 

On the same day that the council enacted the electric rate 
ordinance it also established a new rate for steam heat. In fact 
the two ordinances constituted a trade between the city and the 
Illuminating Company by which the latter conceded a reduction 
in charges to small consumers of light in return for a very sub- 
stantial increase in the rate for steam heat sold in the business 
district. Under a number of franchises, dating from 1909 to 1915, 
the company had the right to sell steam for thirty-five cents per 
1 ,000 pounds of condensation . At the time this service was under- 
taken steam was considered a by-product of the generation of 
electricity, the exhaust from the engines having no other use. 
But in recent years the demand has increased to the point where 
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heat is no longer purely a by-product and it has become necessary 
to supply raw steam for heating purposes. As coal increased 
rapidly in price the thirty-five cent rate became inadequate and 
the company filed a new schedule of rates with the public utilities 
commission. Injunction proceedings were brought by the city 
on the ground that the old franchises constituted contracts with 
which the commission could not interfere and the common pleas 
court granted the city's plea. No further steps were taken by 
the company at that time, but in the spring of 1920 it opened 
negotiations with the director of law for the joint settlement of the 
heat and electric rate disputes which culminated in the two 
ordinances already mentioned. The heat rate ordinance established 
a basic charge of sixty-five cents per 1,000 pounds of condensation 
with a sliding scale provision for raising or lowering the amount 
accordingly as the average cost of coal varied from a standard price 
of $3.50 per ton. In actual operation the system has resulted in 
rates of from ninety cents to $1.15 per 1,000 pounds of condensa- 
tion. 

Taking advantage of a provision of the state law the opponents 
of the new ordinance secured a petition of 3 per cent, of the voters 
of the city asking that the public utilities commission review the 
reasonableness of the new rates. The commission refused to do 
this on the ground that the ordinance, having been formally 
accepted by the Illuminating Company, constituted a contract 
between the city and the company with which it had no constitu- 
tional authority to interfere. This raised a nice constitutional 
point, and appeal was at once taken to the supreme court where 
the case was pending at the close of 1920. 

It has been claimed by the opponents of the new rates that in 
the enactment of the ordinance the interests of downtown buildiogi 
owners were sacrificed to secure a lower rate, for the domestifc* 
consimiers of electricity. However that may be, it is fairly clear 
that at the present price of coal the old thirty-five cent heat rate 
was unduly low and that some increase was economically justi- 
fiable. 
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The case now before the supreme court involves a constitutional 
question of the utmost importance. If the contention of the 
company, that rate ordinances, even though general in form, 
become binding contracts when a written acceptance is filed by 
the utility, is upheld by the supreme court, it is evident that the 
public utilities commission may be deprived of its power to pass 
on the reasonableness of rates and that the citizens will lose an 
important recourse against the acts of city councils. At the 
same time utility companies themselves will be placed at the 
mercy of councils should existing rate ordinances become unrea- 
sonable through the increase of production costs. 

/ 

Municipal Heat Plant 

Consumers 190 

Rate 75 cents per 1 ,000 pounds of condensation 

Revenue $126,364 

In 1912 the city embarked upon a municipal heating venture 
in the Euclid-East 105th district which has not proved financially 
successful . An initial appropriation of $50 ,000 , followed by others , 
bringing the total investment to over $200,000, was made for the 
installation of heating equipment at the Fairmount piunping 
station. The plant was completed in 1914 and has since furnished 
heat to about 200 customers west of University Circle. Until 
1918 the city maintained a rate of thirty-five cents per 1,000 
pounds of condensation which corresponded to the charges of the 
Illuminating Company at that time for steam sold in the down- 
town district. The plant was unable to show a profit, however, 
and the constant increase in the cost of fuel led the council to 
raise the rate to seventy-five cents. This rate has remained un- 
changed, although it is somewhat less than that now fixed by the 
Illuminating Company under the sliding scale system, adopted in 
1920. The new rate temporarily improved the financial showing 
of the plant, but further rises in prices have more than counter- 
acted increased earnings. 

Owing to the joint use of the plant with the waterworks it is 
difficult to arrive at a fair distribution of the costs between the 
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division of water and the division of light and heat. If the latter 
were assigned its proportionate share of the cost of operation and 
maintenance and of debt charges for the Fairmount station, the 
total loss of the heating project would amount, it has been esti- 
mated, to $150,000 down to 1920. If, on the other hand, the 
plant were viewed purely as a part of the waterworks system and 
only such sums were charged to the division of light and heat as 
were due exclusively to the addition of heating service, the loss 
prior to 1920 totaled, according to estimates, $90,000. Whichever 
process of ccmiputation is chosen, it is evident that the city has 
lost heavily on its investment and that its 200 customers have 
received service very much below cost. 

Waterworks 

Number of miles of watermain 1,500 

Number of metered services ^^108,000 

Average daily pumpage 140 ,300 ,000 gallons 

Average daily per capita consiunption 152 gallons 

Rate - 60 cents per 1,000 cubic feet 

Revenue $ 3,002,000 

Bonded debt $16,001,000 

Typhoid rate : 3 per 100,000 population 

From its inception the Cleveland water system has been entirely 
a municipal enterprise. The rapid growth of the city has neces- 
sitated the constant expansion of the water system until today 
the property possesses an estimated value of nearly $30,000,000. 
The plant includes two water tunnels each of a capacity of 165,- 
000,000 gallons per day, two large lake-front pumping stations 
and two smaller stations to supply the higher portions of the city, 
a filtration plant at the Division St. pumping station and four 
reservoirs of various dimensions on the east side of the city, 
besides hundreds of miles of mains under the streets of Cleveland 
and its suburbs. The system now extends to Wickliffe on the east, 
Bedford on the south and Rocky River on the west, serving a 
total population of nearly 1,000,000. 

During 1920 work continued on additions to the system. At 
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the Division St. station on the west side a new 20,000,000 gallon 
high pressure pump was installed and the work of grading about 
the filtratiofn plant completed. No attempt has yet been made, 
however, to restore that section of the filter house injured by the 
settling of the fioors. Oh the east side excavation work was begun 
for the filtration plant which will adjoin the Baldwin reservoir 
and provide a completely filtered service east of the river. 

In June an advisory conunittee of engineers consisting of Robert 
Hoffman, James H. Herron and J. W. Frazier submitted a report 
on the proposed 20-year expansion program developed by the 
water division in 1919. In this report a detailed study was made 
of the improvements which would be required to provide for a 
city of 1,900,000 by 1940. The recommendations of the engineers 
called for the immediate construction of a filtration plant at the 
Baldwin reservoir, which has already been undertaken, the 
enlargement of the pumping capacity of the Division and Kirt- 
land plants, and the construction of a new Fairmount pumping 
station. These improvements would be followed by the establish- 
ment of two high service reservoirs and pumping stations to 
supply the section southwest of the city. The eventual addition 
of a second tunnel on each side of the river was also proposed, as 
well as the-^nsthiction of pumping and filtration plants to handle 
the suppfer from these new sources. In all it was estimated that 
the improvements necessary diuing the next twenty years would 
cost at (least $30,000,000 of which $20,000,000 would be required 
during the first decade. To cover the cost of such extensive 
additions the commission proposed that water rates within the 
city limits be increased from forty cents to sixty cents per 1 ,000 
cubic feet and proportionally in the suburbs. These increases 
have already been instituted and nearly $2,000,000 of bonds have 
been issued for waterworks extensions. 

During 1920 the consumption of water increased both absolutely 
and relatively. In 1919^ an average daily pumpage of 127,- 
500,000 gallons was required, while in 1920 the figures rose to 
140,300,000 gallons. At the same time the per capita consumption 
increased from 146 gallons to 152 gallons which is more than 50 
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per cent, greater than the per capita consumption of ten years 
ago. This increase is largely accounted for by industrial growth. 
Water receipts for the year amounted to $3,000,000 of which 
about one-third was required for debt service and the remainder 
was used for operation, depreciation and maintenance. The 
bonded indebtedness of the system continues to grow year by 
year and now stands at $16,000,000 as compared with $14,360,000 
at the end of 1919. 

The quality of Cleveland water has undergone a marked 
improvement in recent years, as proved both by bacterial counts 
and by the reduction of the typhoid rate. Since the completion 
of the Division St. filtration plant practically 60 per cent, of the 
water supply has been filtered. The entire supply west of the 
river and part of that east of the river now comes from this station. 
All water, however, is treated with chlorine, that from the east 
side tunnel receiving a somewhat larger dose than is used at the 
west side plant, because of the lack of filtration. By actual count 
in 1920 it was found that chlorination at the east side plant accom- 
plished an average reduction of 93.7 per cent, in the number of 
bacteria, whereas a reduction of 97.9 per cent, resulted from com- 
bined filtration and chlorination at Division St. With the com- 
pletion of the Baldwin plant the city will be able to supply filtered 
water to all users . During the year but twenty-five deaths resulted 
from typhoid, a rate of about three per 100,000 as compared with 
an average rate of 10.3 from 1910-1917 prior to the opening of 
the filtration plant. 

Municipal Light Plant 

Through the annexation of Brooklyn and Collinwood in 1906 
and 1910 the city of Cleveland fell heir to two small municipal 
light plants which had had their origin some years previous in 
controversies between those suburbs and the Illuminating Com- 
pany. The acquisition of these properties at once raised the issue 
of municipal lighting. After considerable discussion the question 
was decided by the approval in 1912 of a bond issue of $2,000,000 
for the construction of a public lighting system. In 1914 the work 
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of construction was completed and the city bes^an selling current 
to domestic users at a rate of three cents per kilowatt hour, with 
the hope of establishing a general three cent rate throughout the 
city for private as well as public producers. This policy of com- 
petition has since been discarded, however. The dty and the 
private company now serve separate areas for the greater part 
and thereby avoid the cost of duplication. In the past few years, 
the expansion of the city and the increase in the demand for 
electric current have been so rapid that both municipal and private 
plants have felt little need of entering the territory of the other. 
Municipal Light Plant 

Capacity 35,000 kilowatts 

Number of connections served 26,700 

Amoimt of current sold during year. 76,175,000 kilowatts 

Public consumers 7,500,000 kilowatts 

Private consumers. _ : 68,675,000 kilowatts 

Rates: 

Small consumers — 3 cents per kilowatt with mini- 
mum monthly charge of 75 cents. 
Commercial consumers — 3 cents for initial units 
stepped down to 1 cent for large consumption. 

Revenue-- $1,627,000 

Bonded debt $5,618,000 

In 1915 the capacity of the municipal plant was 15,000 kilowatts. 
This has been increased to approximately 25,000 kilowatts and 
additional units are now being installed which will raise the pro- 
duction to 35,000 kilowatts in 1921. Along with this expansion of 
the plant has gone an increase in the amount of current sold from 
26,000,000 kilowatts in 1915 to 76,000,000 kilowatts in 1920. The 
city now supplies nearly 150 public consumers and over 26,500 
private users. In addition, approximately one-third of the electric 
street lighting is furnished by the municipal system, including all 
of the so-called white way street lighting in the heart of the city. 
Of the entire current generated nearly one-half is sold to com- 
mercial users. The city itself consumes about one-tenth of the 
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production, and the remainder is sold to residences. 

Since the opening of the city's plant in 1914 the rate of three 
cents per kilowatt to domestic users has been maintained, but to 
secure sufficient revenue to meet the increasing cost of fuel and 
labor charges for power were raised 43 per cent, in 1920. The 
gross revenue of the plant for the past year amounted to $1 ,600,000 
of which approximately $700,000 came from the sale of power and 
the remainder from the sale of light. 

After paying operating and maintenance expenses the division' 
sets aside enough from annual revenue to meet interest and sinking 
fund charges on the bonded debt, which now amounts to $5,600,- 
000, and makes allowance for the depreciation of the plant. Those 
in charge of the division have repeatedly asserted that the system 
is entirely self-supporting and that full provision is being made for 
all contingencies normally charged against revenue by private 
concerns. This claim has been challenged on several occasions, 
however, on the ground that the allowance for depreciation was 
inadequate . 

The Ohio Bell Telephone Company 

Number of telephones 123,006 

Number of exchanges 13 

Miles of wire 410 ,000 

Revenue $6,143,904 

Expenses (including taxes) $5,624,227 

Available for interest and dividends $ 519,677 

Average property as shown by Company's 
books $18,374,672 

At the close of 1920 the Cleveland Telephone Company, the 
local branch of the Bell system, had 123,000 subscribers, as com- 
pared with 42,500 subscribers in 1910, so that the rapid growth of 
the last ten years has forced it to expand at a remarkably rapid 
rate. 

The principal events of the year were the establishment of a new 
schedule of rates, the continuance of the city's fight against mea- 
sured service and the definite announcement that the company 
would begin the installation of automatic switching equipment. 
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« 
The rate and service controversies have been so closely related 

that they can best be considered together. 

In November, 1917, the company filed two new schedules of 
rates with the public utilities commission. One of these provided 
for the introduction of measured service, which the company main- 
tained was necessary to eliminate useless calls and to relieve 
cons:estion at its exchanges. After an investigation this plan was 
approved by the conmiission and put into effect by the company 
in the simimer of 1918. In the fall of 1919 council requested the 
utilities commission to undertake a new investigation of con- 
ditions in Cleveland. The city employed J. C. Kelsey as its tech- 
nical advisor and through him and the law department presented 
to the commission its objections to existing rates and to measured 
service in particular. While these hearings were in progr^ the 
company requested a further increase in rates and the commission 
extended its inquiry to include the proposed schedule. In its 
findings the commission declared that in so far as service had been 
unsatisfactory it was chiefly attributable to the rapid increase in 
the volimie of calls and to the difiSculty of maintaining a trained 
force of operators, rather than to the measured service plan and 
concluded by approving the new rates to become effective June 1st. 

Under the new schedule the minimimi monthly charge for 
business phones was advanced from $4.00 for sixty-seven messages 
to $5.50 for eighty-five messages and the scale of rates for excess 
calls was also raised. For four-party residence lines, which form 
about one-half of the connections of the company, the minimum 
was raised from $2.00 for fifty messages to $2.75 for sixty-five 
messages and the charge for excess calls was increased from four 
to five cents. 

The city brought action in the supreme court, not only to over- 
throw the new rates, but to have the entire measured service 
plan set aside as unreasonable and unjust. The case was argued 
during 1920, but the decision of the court has not yet been 
rendered. 
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The chief method which has been proposed for improving 
service has been the installation of automatic switching equip- 
ment. Several different systems have been developed in recent 
years, but in general there are two types, the semi-automatic, 
sometimes called the autonianual and the full automatic. In 
the spring of 1920 there was considerable agitation on the part of 
councilmen and newspapers for the adoption of the automanual 
system. Later the company announced that it would begin the 
installation of a full automatic system, and work has already 
started on two buildings which will house automatic exchanges, 
A committee of councilmen visited several eastern cities in which 
various types of niechanical equipment were in use and reported 
favorably on the system proposed by the company. The introduc- 
tion of automatic switching will require a number of years and 
necessitate the expenditure of several million dollars in the pur- 
chase of new machinery and the reconstruction of exchanges. 

The Ohio State Telephone Company 

In 1914 the Cuyahoga Telephone Company, which was organ- 
ized in 1896, was taken over by the Ohio State Telephone Com- 
pany to form part of a state-wide independent system. The com- 
pany now operates nine exchanges and serves about 35,000 cus- 
tomers in Cleveland. Practically all of its phones are rented on 
the flat rate plan, although measured service has been introduced 
to a limited extent. During 1920, the company instituted two 
new schedules of rates, one in February and the other in December. 
In each case the increase varied from twenty-five cents per month 
on four party residence lines to $1.00 for business phones. Busi- 
ness rates are now $111.00 per year for individual lines and the 
rates for residence phones are $66.00, $54.00 and $33.00 per 
year for one, two and four party lines, respectively. 

The franchise under which the company has been operating 
terminates in 1921, but no steps were taken in 1920 to secure a 
renewal of the agreement. 
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PUBLIC SAFETY 

CRIME PREVENTION 

In Cleveland there is the usual equipment for dealing with 
crime. It consis1« of the police; the Municipal Court; the Common 
Pleas Court; the Court of Appeals; the United States Court; the 
Juvenile Court; and the reformative and penal institutions, such 
as the Boys' Farm at Hudson, the Girls' Farm at Warrens ville, 
and the House of Correction at Warrensville. Beyond these are 
the institutions which serve the entire state: the Reformatories and 
Penitentiary. 

The police have the dual function of preventing violations of 
law, and of apprehending its violators. Their duty in this field 
alone requires high intelligence, careful training, good character, 
sound departmental discipline. They are especially important as 
the one symbol of the law with which all persons are familiar. To 
the foreign-bom among us they are frequently the only such 
symbol. We ask them to enforce all the laws. It cannot be done. 
There are too many laws; the police force is limited in number. 
Many laws are unenforcible, because the average citizen is not in 
favor of their enforcement. Moreover, the police have numerous 
functions, such as traffic regulation, finding of lost persons, and so 
forth, which are not to be included in the task of protecting us 
against law violators. 

Each court named above has its own function in relation to 
offenders against the law. The Municipal Court tries (in its 
criminal branch) those persons who are charged with having 
committed misdemeanors defined by state law or city ordinances; 
it also holds the preliminary hearings of those accused of more 
serious offenses — "felonies" is the legal term — against the state 
laws. Those convicted in the Municipal Court may be fined, or 
sent to the House of Correction, or put on probation. In the case 
of preliminary hearings, if sufficient evidence is shown, the accused 
is "bound over" to the Grand Jury of the Common Pleas Court. 
The prosecutors in the Municipal Court are appointed assistants 
to the Director of Law of the City of Cleveland. 
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The Common Pleas Court is a State Court; its judges, like those 
of the Municipal Court, are elected, but by the county electors, 
while the city electorate alone votes on Municipal Court judges. 
The county also elects a prosecutor, who, with his assistants, rep- 
resents the State in criminal actions in this court. In it are held 
the trials of those who are charged with felonies. Burglary, 
robbery, murder, and so forth, are offenses of this kind. The pro- 
cedure consists of the presentation by the prosecutor of the 
evidence against the accused to the Grand Jury; the "indicting" of 
the accused, if the evidence is sufficient; his trial (unless he pleads 
guilty) before a petty jiu*y. In case of conviction he may be 
sentenced to the State Reformatory or the penitentiary for an 
indeterminate sentence (except in homicide cases); he may be 
fined; he may be found guilty of a misdemeanor, instead of the 
felony charged; and his sentence may be suspended and he may 
be put on probation C 'parole" it is usually called in the local 
courtS) by the trial judge. 

In the event that the convicted man appeals his case it is 
taken to the district court of appeals, consisting of three elected 
judges, and in rare cases to the State Supreme Court. The State 
has no right of appealing from an acquittal, which gives an 
offender an advantage over the commonwealth. 

The United States Court tries offenses against the laws of the 
United States. Its judge is appointed by the President. 

The Juvenile Court (whose judge is also an elected county judge 
serving the Insolvency Court) hears the cases of boys and girls, 
under 18 years of age, who are charged with "delinquency" — a 
blanket term which includes all offenses save homicide, and many 
other things such as bad associations, confirmed truancy and so 
forth. The child is not "prosecuted," but his case is carefully 
investigated by the court's probation officers. The proceedings are 
not criminal, but civil, the theory of the court being that it 
represents the State in the interest of the child. The disposition of 
cases in this court varies even more than in the courts for adults. 
Local institutions for delinquent boys and girls are the Boys' 
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Farm at Hudson, the Girls' Farm at Warrensville. Children who 
are detained are not kept in jail but in a special Detention Home. 

A word should be said about the Central Police Station and the 
County Jail. Both are totally inadequate, in size and facilities, 
for their present burden. The Jail Building Commission has, 
however, been twice defeated at the polls in the attempt to add to 
the appropriation for a new Criminal Courts building west of the 
County Court House, and we may expect a continuation of the 
unhealthful and degrading influences of the present buildings on 
those kept in them. Only part of these persons, it should be 
remembered, are guilty — ^judging from the verdicts of the courts. 

With this introduction we may next consider the outstanding 
facts of 1920 in the field of treatment of the offender and the 
detection of crime. 

Contrary to the general opinion, the year 1920 was not remark- 
able for the commission of serious crimes. Compared with the 
preceding year it showed, as a whole, a slight decrease. Table 9 
shows the situation. 

TABLE No. 9.— NUMBER OF FELONIES. 1919-1920 

1919 1920 

Felonies reported to the police 6475 6171 

Average per month 539 ^^^a 

Maximum number in one month 630(a) 656(d) 

Minimum number in one month 426(c) 286(d) 

(a) April; (b)October; (c)June; (d) February. 

There was a marked difference between the two years however; 
1919 showed pronounced peaks in January, April-May and 
October-November; while the year 1920 started low, fell lower 
and then rose gradually to October, falling sharply in November 
and then rising again slightly in December. With respect to 
certain crimes which have bulked large in the public attention we 
have comparative figures of crimes reported in Table 10. 

TABLE No. 10.— NUMBER OF CERTAIN CRIMES REPORTED. 
1919-1920 

1919 1920 

Robbery 1032 1023 

Assault to Rob- 145 155 

Burglary and Larceny 2084 1355 

Murdei 55 86 

Manslaughter 40 55 

Assault to Kill 66 53 

Autos driven away 2327 2663 
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Diagram No. 5. — Number of felonies reported and 
number of arrests for felonies, by months, 1919 
and 1920. 

The number of arrests for felonies in both years rose month for 
month with an increase of reported felonies, and dropped with a 
decrease. The totals for the two years were "a ,661 in 1919 and 
3,766 in 1920. Of arrests for all offenses, from driving an auto 
with a tail light extinguished, to first degree miu*der, the totals 
for the two years were respectively 23,761 and 28,972. The number 
of persons arrested is much smaller than that of those who are 
"warned and released" — in other words, "golden ruled;" which 
was 79,897 in 1919 and 62,213 in 1920. 

Of approximately 29,000 persons arrested in 1920, 26,500 were 
arraigned in Municipal Court. Of these 23,258 were finally dealt 
with in this court. They were persons accused of misdemeanors 
under the state law, or of violations of city ordinances. Of this 
group 2,947 were committed to Warrensville. From Warrensville 
256 were released on parole, 214 escaped and of those whose terms 
had been served the remainder were discharged. Of those tried 
but not committed some were fined and others discharged. 
(Report on this point not yet available.) Fines in 1920 amounted 
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to $325,000, twice as much as any previous year. $100,000 of this 
came solely as a result of the "drive" of police and courts to 
"clean up" the town in the last months of 1920. 

The remaining 3,242 were accused of felonies; they were merely 
examined by the Municipal Court Judge and if evidence against 
them was sufficient they were "bound over" to the Grand Jury of 
the Common Pleas Court of the County. It is impossible to say 
from the report of this court how many of these were indicted by 
the Grand Jury, prosecuted and convicted, for its annual reports 
are compiled for, the year July 1st to June 30th. For the period 
July 1, 1919, to June 30, 1920, the Common Pleas reports show 
the facts given in Table 11. 

TABLE No. 11.— NUMBER OF INDICTMENTS AND CONVICTIONS. 

1919-1920 

Indicted Convicted 

Crimes againat persons 832 310 

Crimes against property 1 492 62 1 

Other crimes 733 284 

3057 1213^ 

These figures for the adult offender should be supplemented by 
those for Juveniles. Owing to a change in the record system of 
the juvenile court they are not, at time of publication, available 
for 1920. The officials of the court assure us, however, that 1920 
was in general not unlike 1919. Therefore, the figures for 1919 
are given in Table 12. 

TABLE No. 12.— STATISTICS OF JUVENILE COURT, 1919 

Boys Girls 
Total Juvenile Delinquents 

("Official" cases) 2847 655 

Adults tried by this Court 780 

"Unofficial" cases ._ 2137 296 

Probation cases ._ 1021 367 

Committed to Institutions ("Official" 

cases) 472 113 

Other dispositions 1354 175 

The "official" case is one which is heard by the Judge and 
becomes a matter of record; the "unofficial" case is heard by a 
probation officer. It must be remembered, however, that the 
Juvenile Court is primarily concerned with securing the welfare 
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of the child, and not with "vindicating the majesty of the Law." 
Its cases cannot be compared, in number or kind, with those of 
the courts for adults. 

Cleveland then arrested in one year 29,000 (3.6 per cent.) of its 
population: 2,900 (0.36 per cent.) were conmiitted to Warrens- 
ville for minor offenses; and 1,200 (0.15 per cent.) were convicted 
by the higher court of more serious offenses. If, however, the 
actual number of crimes and misdemeanors committed were 
known, the totals for law breaking would run higher than the 
police report shows. Serious crimes, however, are probably 
nearly all reported. 

Several suggestions have been advanced to explain why Cleve- 
land has given more consideration to crime in 1920 than in previous 
years. First, that the newspapers, no longer having a war to 
exploit on the front page now exploit crime. Second, that crimes 
of a startlingly bold, brutal, and frequently successful nature 
have been committed. The attempted Bedford bank robbery, the 
Sly-Fanner hold-up and murder, are examples. We have here the 
ripening of a technique of robbery that utilizes the high powered 
automobile to its limit. In the third place a great number of 
cases has come in as a result of arrests and prosecutions under the 
"Crabbe Act" of November, 1920. A fourth suggestion is that 
Police, Courts and penal institutions are too lenient with offenders. 
The feeling that this latter factor needed study, underlay the 
public opinion which backed the Survey of the Administration of 
Justice begun in January of 1921 by the Cleveland Foundation, 

The last few months of the year were noteworthy, primarily, for 
the manner in which the Chief of Police, the Prosecutors, the 
Courts, the Director of Public Safety and the Mayor attempted 
to pass to one another the responsibility for what the public 
regarded as a crime wave. The Mayor in November called on the 
Chief to "clean up the town," seemingly giving hini a free hand 
in the pursuit of violators of laws and ordinances. A controversy 
between the Chief and the Safety Director over discipline in the 
Public Force seemed to presage the resignation of one or the 
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other; this, however, did not take place up to the date of publishing 
this book. The Bar Association, civic agencies of all kinds, judges, 
and prosecutors attacked from time to time most of the machinery 
of justice: paroles and probation, the suspended sentence, the 
Grand Jury, the method of choosing petty juries, were each sub- 
jected to criticism. 

The Police Department was handicapped through the year by a 
reduction of fifty in number. At the end of the year the actual 
number of patrolmen was 810; this did not include detectives, 
vice squad, or ranks above patrolmen. Although the salary of 
patrolmen was raised in the spring to $2,004 per year and an 
increase of the force authorized, the staff was during the year 
far below its quota, and men were not applying for positions. 
This situation was remedied somewhat in the later months. The 
development of "flying squadrons'* of police in high-powered 
automobiles; "bank alarms," payrroll protection, and a system of 
calling patrolmen from their beats was continued or extended 
during the year. A feature of police work in 1920 was the recovery 
of $880,000 worth of stolen property, while only $700,000 was 
reported as having been stolen. 

In the courts the criminal docket was assumed to be heavy, and 
additional judges sat in the criminal branches, particularly in the 
Common Pleas Court. The Probation department of the Municipal 
Court was subjected to an increased burden, and became even 
less efficient than it was before: this situation has been known for 
several years, and is due primarily to an entirely insufficient 
personnel. 

In December, 1920, the Cleveland Foundation Committee 
received invitations from the Cleveland Bar Association, the 
Chamber of Commerce, the Welfare Federation, The League of 
Women Voters, the Federation of Women's Clubs, the Community 
Betterment Council and a number of other organizations asking 
that a survey of the Administration of Criminal Justice be made 
by the Foundation. After consideration by the Foundation 
Committee a survey of the kind indicated was authorized and 
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Roscoe Pound, Dean of the Law School of Harvard University, 
and Felix Frankfurter, Professor of Law in the same institution, 
were engaged to conduct the siu*vey. Under the plan which they 
made for the survey five main divisions will be undertaken — 
Police, Prosecution, Court Administration, Penal Treatment, and 
Medical Relations. 

The survey was started in January and it is intended to com- 
plete the work by July 1st. 

It is intended that this survey shall indicate generally and 
specifically the shortcomings of the Administration of Justice as 
applied to the treatment of the offender in Cleveland. It will also 
reconunend changes both in the laws and in administration. 

ACCIDENT PREVENTION 

The problem of protecting Clevelanders against fatalities and 
injuries from accidents has, during the past year, become a civic 
responsibility assumed by a group of co-operating public and 
private agencies. 

While at all previous times such protection has been mostly. a 
matter for the concern of the Divisions of Police and Health, the 
upward curve of fatalities out of proportion to the curve of pop- 
ulation has awakened other agencies such as clubs, firms and the 
press, to the need of arousing the public conscience to the dan- 
gers of the present careless tendencies. 

During the past year deaths in Cleveland streets, from auto- 
mobile accidents alone, were 143, according to the Division of 
Police. This is an increase of 28 per cent, over the preceding 
year. During the same period the city's population is estimated 
to have grown only 5 per cent. However, the number of auto- 
mobiles, estimated to be 90,000 in the city, has increased 28 per 
cent, over 1919. 

Total deaths from all forms of accidents were 598 last year, 
according to the Division of Health. This figure represents an 
increase of 15 per cent, over 1919. 

The increase in the number of accidents to children has led 
the public school authorities to make a study of methods^ of 
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accident prevention in use in schools of other cities and to inau- 
s:urate in Cleveland schools a permanent and uniform system of 
safety instruction. 

Following a study of the St. Louis plan made in the winter by 
Assistant Superintendent H. D. Bixby and a representative of 
the Cleveland Safety Council of the Chamber of Commerce, the 
initial stage of a comprehensive program was begun March 1. 

The Cleveland plan calls for instruction in safety as part of the 
work in Civics, on the assumption that safety is a civic respon- 
sibility in adults and should be so treated in childhood. The 
experiment is being tried out in all the first three grades of the 
elementary schools and will be gradually broadened to include the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades, and later the junior high schools. 

Emphasis will be laid on such things as methods of crossing 
streets, the part precaution should play in home life and the 
responsibility of the child for property and life. 

In the past the schools have done a great deal of safety work , 
especially as regards trafiic conditions, but such work has been 
more or less according to the inspiration of the individual teacher. 

Fifty-five children were killed in Cleveland streets by auto- 
mobiles alone last year as against thirty-eight in 1919, according 
to the Police statistics. This is an increase of 44 per cent. The 
school census estimates an increase of 15 per cent, in children of 
school age in the dty each year. Hence this comparison accentu- 
ates 'the increasing problem. 

In April of last year a study of traffic codes in other cities was 
made for the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce by Inspector 
Edward May of the Police Department. Following his report, a 
re-drafting of the Cleveland Traffic Code has been made by the 
City Law Department and a new code placed before the Council 
for action. This new code calls for heavier fines and greater regula- 
tions both of vehicles and pedestrians. 

A bill for the licensing of all automobile drivers, drafted by the 
Cleveland Chamber of Conmierce, is now pending in the State 
Legislature, where it is receiving the support of the automobile 
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clubs, the Chambers of Commerce and the police departments of 
all the larger cities of the State. 

As an aid to the Division of Police and as a spur to public 
conscience, 270 citizens have organized a Traffic Police Auxiliary 
under the guidance of the Cleveland Safety Coimdl of the Chanaber 
of Commerce. This group is reporting minor infringements of 
traiffic rules at the rate of thirty a day. It fimctions as a deputy 
organization of the Division of Police and makes its reports 
directly to the Chief of Police. 

Manufacturers of automobiles, owners, and managers of stores, 
factories and transportation systems in Cleveland have co- 
operated this year in an effort to improve the quality and care of 
the driving of their chauffeurs by lending their support to a Motor 
Driver's School conducted weekly in the Chamber of Commerce 
by the Cleveland Safety Council. More than 1,500 drivers have 
been in regular attendance. 

During the spring of 1921 a "Public Safety Week," with special 
emphasis on safeguards in the homes, will be conducted by the 
Cleveland Safety Council. 

Cleveland industries have shown an increased belief in the value 
of safety organization and instruction for their employees during 
the past year. While no record has been made of the number of 
firms which have safety units, engineers or instruction, the number 
of firms affiliating with the National Safety Council and its local, 
the Cleveland Safety Council of the Chamber of Commerce, 
during the past year has increased from 58 to 125. 

Three hundred foremen, engineers and other employees have 
attended a School of Safety Instruction conducted this winter by 
the Cleveland Safety Council. Lectures, motion pictiu*es and 
"No Accident Weeks" are some of the methods now being iised in 
Cleveland plants to lessen fatalities and injuries. 

Later it is probable that uniform safety work will be established 
in the Catholic parochial schools. 
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FIRE PREVENTION 
Records of the City Fire Department show that for 1920 there 
was an increase over 1919 in both the number of fires and property 
losses as shown in Table 13. 

TABLE No. 13.— NUMBER OF FIRES AND AMOUNT OF PROPERTY 
LOSSES, 1919-1920 

Number Estimated 

of Fires Property Loss 

1920 4,309 12,000.000 

1919- 3,906 1,989,746 

Although the increase in the number of fir«s was 10 per cent, 
the increase in property loss did not exceed 1 per cent. Half of the 
total loss for 1920 resulted from four fires. The authorities state 
that no fire during the year got beyond control, that while the 
large fires taxed the ability and ingenuity of the Fire Department, 
well directed attacks in each case confined the fires to their original 
areas. No large oil or lumber fires occurred, two particularly 
dangerous types. 

The apparatus of the Fire Department is now motorized and a 
considerable part of this motorization was provided for in 1920. 
The present equipment comprises: thirty-five engines, thirteen 
hook and ladder trucks, four hose trucks, two fire boats, two 
supply wagons, one water tower, twenty-two passage automobiles. 
There is also a downtown high pressure district. 

Important additions to equipment were made during the year. 
These included: fourteen pumping engines, five hook and ladder 
trucks, two passenger automobiles, one service truck, one gasoline 
truck. 

Considerable additional machinery was also purchased for the 
division's repair shop. 

Improvement of the signal system has been made during the 
year by placing a considerable portion of overhead wires under 
ground. Cable has been ordered with which to complete this 
work during 1921. It is planned also to install modernized signal 
apparatus at the division telegraph oflfice which is to be re-located 
in 1921 at Hill Ave. and the Central Viaduct. 

At the close of 1920 there were 281 unfilled positions within the' 
organization as fixed by ordinance. It is stated by the division 
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that the addition of 100 men would place the force upon an 
adequate basis. No doubt effort will be made during the year 
to make these additions. 

Interference of automobiles parked in front of fire hydrants, with 
fire-fighting caused considerable annoyance during the year. An 
effort to remedy this condition will be made. 

During the war it was difficult to secure recruits to the fire 
service who were equal in ability and usefulness to the average 
previously maintained. It was necessary to fill a considerable 
number of positions with "temporary appointees" there being no 
eligible lists available from the Civil Service Commission which 
had been unable to keep lists filled because of employment con- 
ditions then existing. These "temporary appointees" served on 
the whole to lower the tone of the force both as to discipline 
maintained and the effectiveness of the organization. Civil 
Service tests have since been given these temporary appointees. 
Good discipline is of prime importance in a fire fighting organiza- 
tion. All steps possible should be taken to bring discipline to a 
high point. Because of the passing of war conditions, improve- 
ment in discipline should be further effected in 1921 . 

Another need is the instituting of training classes for recruits 
and also preparing members within the organization for pro- 
motions. Fire fighting and fire prevention is a specialized task 
and as such requires the proper training. Well organized and 
competently conducted training classes will fill a real need. 

The fire hazard of the city, while a matter of concern chiefly to 
the fire department, is also a problem faced by such organizations 
as insurance companies and the Cleveland Safety Council. On 
the part of both a continuous educational campaign is carried on 
in schools, factories and other places. 

A survey of fire fighting conditions has been made by E. A. 
Whitney, engineer of the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
The report embodies criticism of the Fire Department and recom- 
mends changes in equipment and organization that would, the 
mayor estimates, cost $2,000,000 over and above the year's 
appropriation. 
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COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

In the first month of 1920 the shares of common stock of ten 
of Cleveland's large, industrial corporations were selling in the 
local stock market at an average price equal to 116 per cent, of 
their par value. This was the highest valuation that these securi- 
ties have ever reached. In the last month of the year the same 
ten sets of shares were selling at an average price equivalent to 
70 per cent, of their par value. This was the lowest level reached 
during the past five years. 

The fall in the market price of these Cleveland securities during 
1920, from the highest value ever attained to the lowest level 
since 1915, reflects the changes that took place in many, if not 
most, of the commercial and industrial activities of the city 
during the year just closed. The war brought to Cleveland great 
prosperity which became hianifest in 1915, increased during 1916, 
fell off somewhat in 1917 and 1918, and rose to its extreme heights 
in 1919 and the early months of 1920. Then a severe and rapid 
decline began which had carried business down to depression levels 
by the end of the year. 
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Diagram No. 6. — Average per cent, of par value of 
common stocks of 10 Cleveland industrial corpora- 
tions, 1911-1921. 
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Insofar as this flow and ebb of the tide of business prosperity are 
reflected in the prices of the industrial securities referred to, they 
are shown in graphic form in Diagram 6. 

The ten securities are the shares of common stock of the following 
companies: 

American Multigraph Great Lakes Towing 

American Shipbuilding National Acme 

Bishop & Babcock Peerless Truck and Motor 

Cleveland Worsted Mills Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 

Grasselli Chemical White Motor 

The last recorded sale of each security for each month for ten 
years has been recorded as a percentage of the par value of the 
stock, and the averages of these figures used to construct the 
diagram. This graphic presentation of these facts not only shows 
the drastic character of the period of readjustment through which 
the business of Cleveland passed in 1920, but it also impressively 
reflects the great additionjil wealth that the war brought to 
Cleveland. 

The Cleveland Stock Market • 

The black, upright columns of Diagram 7 show the number of 
thousands of shares dealt with on the Cleveland Stock Exchange 
each year for the past twenty-one years. The figures in the 
circle near the foot of e^ch column show the average number 
of dollars for which each share was sold. Thus the number at the 
top of the first column indicates that during 1900 there were 82,000 
shares sold and the number sixty-four within the circle shows that 
the average selling price was $64. 

This diagram corroborates the previous one in reflecting the 
great activity and prosperity of the war years and the growing 
importance of Cleveland securities in the financial world. 

Iron and Steel 

Iron and steel and their products constitute the most important 
groups of industries in the city and the prosperity of the establish- 
ments working with them determines the welfare of the com- 
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Diagram No. 7. — Thousands of shares of stock sold 
on the Cleveland Stock Exchange and the average 
price per share in dollars, 1900-1920. 

munity. In 1914 the products of these establishment-s constituted 
in value one-third of the entire manufacturing output of Cleve- 
land. 

Because this city is one of the great iron working centres of the 
world one of the most significant measures of its business is to be 
found in the figures for its receipts of iron ore. These are graphically 
shown in Diagram 8 in which the irregular solid line shows the 
number of hundreds of thousands of tons of iron ore received at 
this port each year since 1895. 

The fluctuations of this line are in general accord with those 
of Diagrams 1 and 2. They reflect the depressions accompanying 
the panics of 1904 and 1908, the dull times of 1911 and 1914, and 
the periods of prosperity in 1905-6 and the war years. In iron 
ore receipts the records of the last two years have been distinctly 
lower than those of the three years preceding. 

It will be noted that a straight line of dashes has been drawn 
through the irregular record line of Diagram 3. This straight line 
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Diagram No. 8. — Hundreds of thousands of tons of 
iron ore received in the port of Cleveland, 1895-1920. 
The irregular solid line indicates the amounts, and 
the straight line of dashes shows the general trend. 

expresses the general trend of the irregular line. It is mathe- 
matically determined in such a way as to express, more truly 
than could any other line that might be drawn, the trend of the 
irregular series of points making up the original, or record line. 
It indicates that the trend or tendency of iron ore receipts over a 
period of twenty-six years has been to increase by slightly more 
than a quarter of a million tons each year over the preceding year. 

The relative status of the date for any given year is best deter- 
mined by reference to the straight trend line. Thus 1904, 1908, 
1911, and 1914 are shown to have been low years, as has already 
been noted. The data used in making the diagram are those 
compiled by the Iron Trade Review and published by them and 
by the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. Although much of the 
iron ore represented by these data is not smelted in Cleveland the 
volume of receipts has a most significant bearing on the industrial 
activity of this community. 
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Building Construction 
In times of prosperity cities construct buildings to meet the 
accumulated needs of eariier years and to care for the enlarged 
population and increased business of these active periods. It is 
almost always true in America that the transition from a period 
of depression to one of prosperity is ushered in by activity in the 
construction of buildings. 

15 



10 



1895 1900 1905 1910 1915 1920 

Diagram No. 9. — Thousands of building permits 
issued in Cleveland each year, 1895-1920. 

Diagram 9 shows the number of thousands of building permits 
issued in Cleveland each year since 1895 and well illustrates the 
importance of the data as reflecting general business conditions. 
The area in black, at the bottom of the diagram, shows the permits 
for additions and alterations. The area that is cross-hatched 
represents the permits for the construction of frame buildings, 
which are mostly dwelling houses. The small area in white at the 
top indicates permits for buildings of stone, brick, concrete and 
the like. 

In general it may be said that of each 100 building permits about 
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sixty-nine are for additions and alterations, about twenty-five for 
the erection of frame buildings and only about six for the erection 
of brick and stone buildings. 

The contour of the diagram reflects the prosperity of 1906 and 
1907, the depression of 1908, the prosperity of 1915 and 1916 and 
the sharp falling off in construction activity during the war in 
1918 when all important operations of this sort became nearlpr 
impossible. The year 1920 was not one of activity in building nor 
one of exceptional inactivity. Like 1918 and 1919, however, it 
was a year in which the number of new buildings erected was 
below the normal. 

New Buildings 

The construction of new buildings has so intimate a relationship 
to the general level of business prosperity within the city that it 
has been given separate consideration. (See Chap. City Planning, 
Building and Housing.) By means of well established laws of 
the statistics of population, computations have been made, based 
on the census data and showing the number of thousands of 
additional people in Cleveland each year from 1895 to 1920. A 
comparison was then made between the number of new people 
and the number of new buildings each year. 

The results of the comparison show that over this period of 
twenty-six years the average number of new buildings for each 
1,000 additional people is 146, or one new building for each seven 
new people. In one year the new buildings for each 1,000 
additional people have been as many as 236, while in 1918 they 
fell as low as sixty-five. The fluctuations and the general trend 
are shown in Diagram 10. The data was compiled by the Building 
Commissioner of the city, and published by the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The first noteworthy feature of Diagram 10 is that the trend line 
slants gradually downward, indicating that the number of new 
buildings for each 1,000 additional people in this city tends to fall 
off as the years pass. In 1895 each 1,000 new people called for 
about 150 new buildings, while in 1920 the same number of new 
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comers needed only 141 new buildings. This change is presumably 
explained by the gradual increase in the size of our stores, factories, 
and apartment houses. 




1920 



Diagram No. 10. — Computed number of new build- 
ings for each 1,000 additional people in the popula- 
tion each year, 1895-1920. The irregular solid line 
shows the number each year and the straight line of 
dashes gives the general trend. 

Need for New Construction 
The data used in constructing Diagram 10 give a basis for com- 
puting the probable shortage of buildings in Cleveland at the 
present time. Such a computation may well start with the 
assumption that community needs and building construction 
were balanced in 1917 and that the shortage now existing is that 
which has accumulated in 1918, 1919 and 1920. The amount of 
this shortage may be estimated by comparing the theoretical 
need of each year with the actual construction as revealed by the 
permits. These comparisons are made in Table 14. 
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TABLE No. 14.— ADDITIONAL POPULATION. NEW BUILDINGS. COM- 
PUTED NEED, AND ESTIMATED BUILDING SHORTAGE, 1918-1920 



Total 



New people in population 

New buildings built 

New buildings built per 1 .000 

new people 

New bu'ldings needed per 

1.000 new people 

Shortage per 1 ,000 new people 
Total shortage in buildings. 



1918 


1919 


1920 


25.600 
1,555 


26.600 
3.555 


27.600 
2,346 


61 


134 


85 


139.4 
78.4 
2.007 


139.7 
5.7 
152 


140.1 
55.1 
1.521 



79.800 
7,456 

93.4 

139.7 
46.3 
3.680 



In general terms the figures pf Table 14 indicate that during the 
past three years the number of additional people in the population 
was nearly 80,000. These people needed about 140 new buildings 
for each 1,000 new persons, but only about ninety-three new 
buildings per 1,000 new people were erected. This is a shortage 
of about forty-seven new buildings for each thousand new people, 
or more exactly, an accimiulated shortage of about 3,680 new 
buildings. About one-fifth, or something more than 700 of these, 
would be of brick, stone, or cement and the others of frame con- 
struction. During 1920 less than a normal amount was accom- 
plished toward meeting this shortage and it is to be hoped that 
1921 will produce a better record of accomplishment. 

General Business 
Perhaps the best measure of the activity of general business is 
to be found in the volume of bank clearings. For Cleveland these 
resemble many of the other indicators of business conditions in 
that they reached their highest recorded levels during 1920, but 
showed a rapid decline toward the end of the year. In Diagram 
11 there is shown a comparison between the growth of bank clear- 
ings in Cleveland over a period of twenty-six years and the corres- 
ponding figures for the entire United States. While these clearings 
do not represent exclusively business carried on within the con- 
fines of the city they do fluctuate as the commercial activity of 
Cleveland increases or diminishes. The data used was printed 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 
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Both sets of data are expressed in percentage figures, the 
average of the clearings over the five-year period from 1911 to 1915 
being taken as equal to 100 per cent. The comparison shows that 
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Diagram No. 11. — Bank clearings of the entire 
United States and of Cleveland, 1895-1920. Clear- 
ings for the United States shown by the solid line 
and those of Cleveland indicated by the line of 
dashes. In both cases the average amounts from 
1911-1915 are taken as equal to 100. 

over the first twenty years of the period the lines of growth of 
business in Cleveland and in the entire country were generally 
parallel and not far different in proportionate increase. 
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During the past five years, however, the situation has been 
very different. The business activity of Cleveland has advanced 
far more rapidly than that of the country in general. The relative 
increase is from 100 to more than 500 in a little over five years in 
Cleveland as compared with hardly more than half of that increase 
for the country in general. In both cases the year 1920 is the 
highest on record and, if the detailed figures were given, they 
would show in both cases a falling off during 1920 and especially 
in its later months. 

Four Comparisons 

The final 'comparisons of this review are presented in Diagram 
12, where four measures of the city's growth are shown over the 
period from 1895 to 1920. These four measures are postal receipts, 
voliune of trade, population, and total number of buildings, and 
all of them are represented by percentage figures which consider 
conditions in 1895 as being 100 per cent, and measure subsequent 
progress from that base. 

During this quarter century the postal receipts of Cleveland 
have increased to more than ten times their earlier volume. It is 
substantially true that while the postal receipts of the country 
increased six times, those of this city went up ten fold. The in- 
crease in 1920 alone amounted to 20 per cent, and was by far the 
greatest in any single year in the city's history. 

The figures for volume of trade are the data for bank clearings 
corrected by dividing them by the index number for wholesale 
prices each year. This eliminated the inflation caused by the 
rising prices of recent years and indicates the relative amounts of 
business actually transacted at different periods. The dips in 
the line show the commercial depressions that occured in 1900, 
1904, 1908, and 1914, while the final steep rise impressively 
reflects the great increase in business activity of the past five 
years. 

The two lower lines of the diagram show the relative increases in 
population and in the number of buildings in the city. It is 
noteworthy that while the population has increased 152 per cent. 
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in this period, the number of buildings has increased only 103 
per cent. The number of buildings has 'been computed by using 
the several counts of the Federal Census which eniunerated 

llOOr 
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Diagram No. 12. 
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Comparison of four measures of 
community growth, 1895-1920; the amount of each 
in 1895 being taken as 100. 

dwellings, and supplementing these by the local data. The slower 
increase in buildings as compared with population is in accord 
with the data abeady presented in considering the need for new 
buildings. 

Sunmiary 
1. In the year 1920 commerce and industry in Cleveland reached 
the greatest development they have ever attained and then 
suffered the most drastic shrinkage in their history. 
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2. The value of typical Cleveland securities reached a new high 
record early in the year and then suffered a decline of 40 per cent. 
The volume of trading on the local exchange reached new high 
levels. 

3. Receipts of iron ore .are important indicators of business 
activity in Cleveland and these were lower than normal during 
the past year. 

4. Building construction was not sufficient to meet the needs of 
the rapidly growing city during 1920 and there is good evidence 
to indicate that there is a building shortage that has accumulated 
during the past three years and which now amounts to some 
3,680 buildings, of which about 700 should be of brick and stone 
and the rest of frame construction. 

5. The volume of trade and the postal receipts have grown far 
more rapidly in Cleveland than in the country as a whole and these 
increases have been especially rapid during the past five years. 

6. The year 1920 marked the peak of development of commerce 
and industry in Cleveland. It witnessed the culmination of five 
years of unprecedented growth and unexampled prosperity. 
During the year recession, contraction, and deflation began and 
the processes of readjustment were still in progress when the year 
closed. 
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BANKING 

In the city directory of 1838, the statement was made that the 
two banks in the city possessed in an eminent degree the con- 
fidence of the people in regard to soundness and stability, and 
were no doubt worthy of the high character they sustained, being 
conducted by men of prudence and financial ability. The same 
may be said of the thirty banks doing business in the much larger 
city in 1920. The history of these banks shows that every year 
banking methods have become better adapted to the present and 
future needs of productive business. 

Cleveland banks have been affected by national and state 
legislation. When legislative acts di^ not place proper safeguards 
around banking, there were failures among some of the weaker 
banks. Previous to the passage of the Thomas act by the General 
Assembly of Ohio, and the Federal Reserve Banking Act by the 
Congress of the United States, there had been a number of 
deplorable bank failures in the city, mostly among the smaller 
institutions. 

For ten years previous to the panic of 1907, some of the leading 
bankers of Ohio had been trying to induce the General Assembly 
to pass an act requiring higher standards in banking throughout 
the state and a group of Cleveland bankers had been especially 
active in promoting the proposed legislation. When the panic of 
1907 came, Ohio was seriously effected. Currency was not 
circulated in Cleveland. It disappeared. Personal checks of 
bank depositors or clearing house certificates, a form of check 
issued jointly by the banks through the Cleveland Clearing 
House Association, were circulated for a few weeks in lieu of 
currency. This panic showed conclusively the danger of lax 
banking laws, with the result that the demand for the enactment 
of strong state banking laws to protect depositors, which the 
bankers had conducted for ten years was supported by the general 
public. Sentiment crystallized in favor of the Thomas banking 
act, which was passed in 1908. It was amended and reenacted in 
1919, thereby being strengthened and is considered one of the 
best state codes in the United States. 
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The Thomas Act, though passed in 1908, did not become effec- 
tive until 1910, but Cleveland bankers, soon after the passage of 
the law, began to conform to its requirements. As they were not 
legally obligated to do so, the voluntary act gives a view of their 
conception of banking. 

Ohio State Banking Code 

Chief among the provisions of The Ohio State Banking Code are 
the following: 

Thorough investigation of all proposed banks, before their in- 
corporation and subsequent processes of organization, enabling 
the Ohio Department of Banks to determine in advance whether 
the application for a bank charter arises out of a popular demand, 
and if the interests of the public will be promoted. 

Prohibition of payment of fees for promotion of state banks: 
Repeal of Thomas Banking Act and older Free Banking Act. 
Existence of the two, at variance with each other, frequently had 
embarrassed the Department in granting and withholding charters. 
The Free Act had made no provision for supervision and inspec- 
tion of banks, which were required to file reports with the Auditor 
of State. 

Prohibition of chartering of new private banks; existing private 
banks to file annual statement of net worth, to limit loans to 20 
per cent, of such worth, to set up actual cash capital, to publish 
reports of condition, and otherwise to conduct themselves as do 
incorporated state banks. 

Elimination of abuses in conduct of foreign exchange business 
by limiting right to engage therein to banks, railroads, steamships 
and express companies, and their duly appointed and qualified 
agents. 

Stipulation that the fiscal year of all state banks end on Decem- 
ber 31, enabling the Department to tabulate reliable statements 
of earnings and expenses. 

Clearer definition of duties, liabilities and borrowing privileges 
of bank directors, and requirement that they bond officers and 
employes in sums approved by the Department. 
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Prescription of manner and form of books and accounts of 
banks made a power of the Superintendent, to facilitate thorous^h 
examinations. 

Specific definition of proper investments for bank funds; 
savings banks accorded privilege of purchasing single-name paper 
and acceptances. 

Elimination of bonds from legal reserves of banks, reductions 
of cash required to be carried in vault, and prohibition of reciprocal 
reserve balances. 

Expansion of borrowing limits of banks at discretion of Superin- 
tendent, to permit him to extend aid in time of stress. 

Provision for business-like methods for consolidation of banks, 
and their voluntary liquidation. 

Inclusion of section designed to protect banks more fully 
against fraudulent check workers. 

Extension and definition of powers of trust companies. 

Restriction of use of word "bank'' to actual banks. 

Stipulation of $25,000 minimum capital for state-chartered 
institutions, and enlargement of surplus fund requirement. 

On Dec. 28, 1858, state banks and private bankers of Cleveland 
adopted a constitution and organized the Cleveland Clearing 
House Association, with a membership of nine. The purpose in 
establishing the Clearing House was to supervise the banks and 
detect quickly any wrong policies or methods. The original 
constitution has been revised twice, on May 6, 1891, and June 
25, 1902. Actual clearings were begun Jan. 3, 1859. 

The Clearing House Association is more than an organization 
formed to facilitate the handling of items. During the past year, 
as on previous occasions the organization interested itself in 
community endeavors and problems, and made appropriations 
for the purpose of carrying on certain activities affecting the 
banks and the public. Generous financial and moral support is 
given to the Cleveland Chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking. Through its Examination Depftrtm^nt, he^d^d by 
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Francis Coates, Jr., the association has done much to put banking 
in the city and throughout this section on a high plane. The 
Cleveland Clearing House examinations set a very high standard 
for thoroughness and effectiveness recognized throughout the 
country as unsurpassed. A plan or method that works well in 
one bank is often given to the others. This results in better 
service for the public in the banks, and in turn it wins the con- 
fidence of the public in banking and tends to promote the growth 
of the banks through public patronage. The blank forms of this 
Association have been adopted in many parts of the United States 
by other clearing house associations. 

Merging of Banks 

There are two reasons why banks merge: one is, to establish 
higher standards of service; the other is to increase their ability 
to finance the large productive enterprises of their customers. 

Before the recent mergers nearly forty banks were connected 
with the Cleveland Clearing House Association. At the end of 
1920 there were fourteen. 

Formation of larger banks marks a new epoch in the banking 
history of the city, the Fourth District, and the entire Middle 
West. In the past, as industry and trade developed and their 
financial needs increased, much banking business that should have 
been transacted in Cleveland and the district which it serves 
through correspondent banks, went to New York or Chicago. 
This was because large banking units had been developed there 
to fill the requirements of big business. Cleveland bankers have 
realized for years the need for larger loaning capacity and greater 
facilities along other lines. Now, with the large banks, Cleveland 
is in position to compete on nearly equal terms with other cities 
in a financial way. 

As has been stated, organization of the trust companies is 
especially significant in that it is an expression of the modern 
tendency toward greater stability and toward more effective 
mobilization and employment of resources. It means not only 
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that the financial needs of large corporations will be more 
adequately supplied, but that small merchants, depositors and 
customers will receive the benefits of combined organization, 
skill and hielpful service. 

During the past year there have been several absorptions and 
mergers, resulting in noteworthy increases of resources of The 
Cleveland Trust Company, The Guardian Savings and Trust 
Company and others culminating in the giant combination now 
known as The Union Trust Company. The Union Trust is the 
third largest trust company in the United States from the stand- 
point of volume of deposits, which on December 31 were $211,- 
331,728, and it is surpassed in this regard by the Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York, with $626,565,000 deposits, and the Bankers ' 
Trust Co. of that dty with $283,570,000, according to latest 
official figures. In point of capitalization the Union Trust of 
Cleveland is fourth with capital and surplus of more than $33,- 
000,000, the ranking trust companies being the Guaranty of 
New York, with $61,000,000 capital, surplus and undivided 
profit; the Bankers' Trust Co., with $39,612,000, and the Union 
Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, "with $38,237,000. As compared 
with the largest national banks of the United States, the new 
Cleveland bank occupies seventh place; and, including both 
national and state institutions, it is the ninth largest banking 
unit in the country in deposits. It has eighty directors, 100 
officers, more than 1,300 employes, and some 220,000 depositors. 
It is pointed out also that in only seven of the sixty-six so-called 
reserve cities of the country do the combined national banks' 
resources equal those of the Union Trust Co., and that in only 
twelve states is the combined capital itnd surplus of national 
banks equal to that of the Cleveland unit. 

Trend of Banking in 1920 

The chief trend of banking in Cleveland during the year 1920 
was toward greater stability and broader service, through the 
consolidation of existing institutions, extension of their facilities, 
organization of new banks, and further development of branch 
banking. 
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Assets of the national banks and the state banks and trust 
companies which are members of the Cleveland Clearing House 
Association, had attained a new high total of $789,187,277 at the 
close of the year. Formation of the Union Trust Co., by con- 
solidation of six banks, gave Cleveland one of the largest banks in 
the United States, with assets exceeding $310,000,000. There was 
a marked trend toward organization and continuance of state 
banks and trust companies, rather than national banks. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland maintained a leading 
position among regional banks, many of which were substantially 
aided, during the credit stringency, by loans from the Fourth 
District Bank. Member banks in Cleveland, by continuance of 
sound policies and practices, gave substantial assistance to the 
Federal Reserve Board in carrying out its deflation policy. 

A glance at the comparative figures in Table 15 for Cleveland 
banks, giving their condition on Dec. 31, 1919, and Dec. 29-31, 
1920, shows that many were organized, merged, converted and 
liquidated during the intervening twelve months. Principal 
changes were as follows: 

Union Trust Co. formed, Dec. 31, 1920, by liquidation of First 
National and Union Commerce National Banks, and the merging 
of their assets with those of the Citizens' Savings & Trust Co. and 
the First Trust & Savings Co. Early in 1920 the Broadway 
Savings & Trust Co. and the Woodland Avenue Savings & Trust 
Co. joined the new Union Trust Co. and were continued as 
neighborhood offices. 

The Central National Bank Savings & Trust Co. organized by 
consolidation of the Central National Bank and the Superior 
National Bank & Trust Co. The latter institution had been the 
Superior Savings & Trust Co. 

Forest City Savings & Trust Co. and Hough Bank & Trust Co. 
merged with the Cleveland Trust Co. 

Organization of the Midland Bank was authorized, with $5,- 
000,000 capital and $1,000,000 surplus. A lease was taken on the 
banking rooms previously occupied by the National City Bank. 
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Organization of the Brotherhood Engineer's Co-operative 
National Bank, Nov. 1, by this railroad brotherhood. 

Authorization for the Reliance Trust Co. to be organized; to 
be open for business early in 1921 in a new building on Euclid 
Ave. near E. 14th St. 

Authorization for the Commonwealth Trust Co. to be organized, 
with quarters in the Hanna Building. 

Acquisition of the Lakewood State Bank, Rocky River Savings 
& Banking Co. and the Spira Bank & Trust Co. by the Guardian 
Savings & Trust Co., and their continuance as branch offices. 

Organization of the Northern Savings & Trust Co. as an au:dliary 
to the Northern National Bank. 

Entry of the Citizens' Savings & Trust Co., now in the Union 
Trust Co., and the Guardian Savings & Trust Co. into the branch 
banking field, which is being intensively cultivated by the Cleve- 
land Trust Co., the Lake Shore Banking & Trust Co., The 
Garfield Savings Bank and the State Banking & Trust Co. 

Shortly after the close of the year, announcement was made that 
the National Commercial Bank would be consolidated with the 
Guardian Savings & Trust Co., and that the State Banking & 
Trust Co. would absorb the Columbia Savings & Loan Co. 

Condition of the Banks 
Because of the many new banks and consolidations, direct 
comparison of principal resource and liability items for 1919 and 
1920 is difficult. There were, however, substantial increases in 
aggregate capital, surplus and profits. Gross earnings of national 
banks of Cleveland on capital stock during 1920 were 24.5 per 
cent. Figures were not available for state banks and trust com- 
panies, but it is known that the year was a profitable one for 
them. Practicable loaning limits were reached, and rates of 
interest were unusually high . Gross earnings of the Federal Reserve 
Bank totaled $14,567,443, at the rate of 135 per cent, on paid-in 
capital. This gain was much larger than in previous years, as a 
result of increases in discount rates charged by the bank, to 
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bring about liquidation and deflation. (See Diagram 13.) The 
Federal Reserve Bank transferred more than $11,000,000 to 
surplus account, after paying the prescribed legal limit of divi- 
dends totaling 6 per cent, to stockholding banks. 

The upward trend of loans was a marked characteristic of 
banking in Cleveland during much of 1920. The extremes were 
350 millions loaned on Jan. S, and 378 millions on Dec. 23. Toward 
the close of the year, the rate of increase was lowered, as read- 
justment processes took place. But many business and industrial 
firms still found it necessary to borrow extensively from the banks, 
and the banks in turn were obliged to borrow from the federal 
Reserve Bank. 

Rediscounts at the Federal Reserve Bank ranged from a low 
point of twenty-seven millions on June 10th to a high point of 
forty-seven millions on December 30th. In the meantime the 
position of the banks had been improved fundamentally by the 
increase in deposits, particularly savings, and by the limiting of 
loans to the absolutely essential, and by paying up of loans pre- 
viously extended. 

In the latter half of 1920 the rediscounts by banks at the Federal 
Reserve Bank had shown a slightly downward tendency, until 
the holiday and year-end demand for funds were reflected in 
temporarily larger rediscounts. After the turn of the year, 
much more rapid liquidation was in evidence. 

Table 15 gives comparison of the condition of Clearing House 
banks of Cleveland on Dec. 29-31, 1920, with their status on 
Dec. 31, 1919. Fluctuations of principal resources and liabilities 
in the intervening period, and their relation to assets and liabilities 
at the close of the years 1918 and 1919, are shown by Table 16, 
giving totals of three bank calls in 1920, and the last three year- 
end calls. 

Results of recent bank mergers are seen in the year-end shifting 
of resources from the national to the state banking field. Table 16 
is significant also in that it shows steady growth of bank deposits, 
with the trend in recent months toward a decrease in demand funds 
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TABLE No. 16.— COMPARATIVE- STATEMENT OF NATIONAL BANKS 

OF CLEVELAND 

(In Thousands) 





December 


December 


February 


June 


September 


♦December 




31, 1918 


31, 1919 


28, 1920 


30, 1920 


8, 1920 


29. 1920 


Capital 


$ 12.500 


$ 11,500 


$ 11.500 


$ 11,500 


$ 11,500 


$ 13.175 


Surplus 


7,600 


7,475 


8,475 


8,475 


8,475 


9.575 


Undivided 














profits 


2,713 


3,501 


3,010 


3,375 


3,983 


4.749 


Loans and dis- 














counts 


121,453 


127,627 


131,727 


137,210 


140,077 


144,988 


Demand de- 














posits 


167,855 


155.095 


158,382 


167,364 


171.608 


163 474 


Time deposits- 


7,343 


11.226 


6,747 


9,750 


7.582 


24,104 


Bills payable.. - 


11,924 


9,193 


11.400 


4.919 


1.979 


1,385 


Total Resources 


$232,535 


$216,036 


$221,013 


$225,818 


$225,182 


**$80,232 



COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF OTHER THAN NATIONAL BANKS 
(In Thousands) 





December 


December^ 


February 


June 


September 


♦December 




31, 1918 


31, 1919 


28, 1920 


30. 1920 


8, 1920 


29. 1920 


Capital 


$ 16.408 


$ 16.675 


$ 17,416 


$ 17.825 


$ 18,175 


$ 25.958 


Surplus and 














profits 


23,543 


25.571 


26,367 


29,994 


28,734 


37,502 


Loans and dis- 














counts 


102,234 


296.816 


306,806 


325,005 


331 ,265 


448,051 


Demand de- 














posits 


82,876 


128.613 


121.611 


127,197 


132.140 


203,898 


Time deposits. . 


263,991 


324.256 


315.420 


330,567 


333.746 


335,318 


Total Resources 


$412,732 


$531,618 


$520,92 7 


$541,713 


$547,074 


$708,955 


Grand Total of 














Resources — 


$645,266 


$747,654 


$741,940 


$767,531 


$772,256 


$789,187 



♦Other than national banks as of .Dec. 31 , 1920. 

♦♦After deduction of resources of First National Bank and Union Commerce 
National Bank, now merged in Union Trust Co. 

and an increase in time deposits » largely savings. Bills payable 
of national banks were much smaller at the close of 1920 than at 
earlier calls. Combined resources had grown almost uninter- 
ruptedly from 645.2 millions on Dec. 31, 1918, to 747.6 millions 
on Dec. 31, 1919, and 789.1 millions on Dec. 29-31, 1920. 

Actual and prospective establishments of larger banking units 
reflects the trend in other large cities. This is in keeping with the 
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Diagram No. 13. — Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land: bills discounted, notes in circulation,, total 
resources, reserve ratio, by months, 1920. 

growth of industry and business. A number of Cleveland banks 
have taken advantage of a recent amendment to the Ohio Banking 
Code, permitting larger directorates, which give extensive con- 
nections, and sound judgments on banking problems. 

Real Estate Loans 
Need for more homes in Cleveland was apparent in 1920. Many 
companies and individuals wanted to build houses for others and 
themselves. Money was tight, land and material prices and labor 
costs were high, and the banks and the building loan companies 
were at times charged with unwillingness to lend money to finance 
homes. Some allegations were made that banks were using their 
funds for other purposes, or hoarding them. That this was not 
the case is shown by figures compiled by the Cleveland Clearing 
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House Association. They indicate that real estate loans of 
Cleveland State banks and trust companies in 1920 totaled 
$127,006,051, an increase of $24,495,421, or approximately 24 
per cent, during the year. Table 17 gives comparisons at the close 
of the years 1920, 1919 and 1914. In the latter year the total 
of real estate loans by Cleveland banks was 69.1 millions, as 
compared with 102.5 millions in 1919, and 127 millions in 1920. 



TABLE No. 17.- 



-REAL ESTATE LOANS BY CLEVELAND BANKS 
(In Thousands) 



December 
31, 1919 



December 
31. 1920 



Increase 



December 
31, 1914 



American Savings Bank $ 1 ,372 

Broadway Sav. & Tr. Co 5.121 

Clark Ave. Savings Bank ! 1 ,958 

Cleveland Trust Co. and banks it com-' 

prises 16,986 

Columbia Sav. & Loan Co 951 

Garfield Savings Bank 4,724 

Guardian Sav. & Tr. Co 8.973 

Home Sav. & Trust Co 952 

Lake Shore Bkg. & Tr. Co 7,532 

Lorain St. Sav. & Tr. Co 2,668 

Pearl St. Sav. & Tr. Co 5,635 

Society for Savings 12,696 

State Banking & Tr. Co I 2,656 

Superior Savings & Tr. Co . _ . 2 ,82 1 

Union Trust Co. and banks it com-j 

prises i 15 ;853 

United Banking & Sav. Co i 4,921 

Woodland Ave. Sav. & Tr. Co 6,692 



$ 1.512 
5,358 
2,789 

22,838 
1,104 
5,955 

12,501 
1,217 
9,617 
3,103 
6,272 

16,326 
2,796 
2,933 

18,355 
5,396 
8,933 



140 
238 
831 

5,852 
154 

1,231 

3,528 
265 

2,085 
435 
637 

3,629 
140 
112 

2,502 

475 

2.241 



815 

4,256 

707 

12.563 

883 

2,324 

3,619 

636 

2,702 

1,623 

3,833 

13.601 

906 

1,388 

11.599 
3.655 
4.008 



Total ' $102,510 



$127,006 



$ 24.495 



$ 69.120 



At the beginning of 1920 the Building and Loan Associations of 
Cleveland showed loans on real estate of 39.4 millions and a year 
later of 50.5 millions; an increase of 28 per cent. (See Diagram 
13 and Table 23.) 

Clearings of Cleveland Banks 
Clearings of Cleveland banks in 1920, as reported by the Cleve- 
land Clearing House Association, totaled $6,877,387,037, a gain 
of 25.5 per cent, over 1919. The city retains its rank of ninth 
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among American cities in volimie of clearings. Volume of 
clearings is not a reliable index of volume of transactions for 
several reasons; for example, it is materially affected by the 
number of banks in the Clearing Houses and by varying methods 
of clearing. During the past year, checks issued on banks showed 
an increase of 23.3 per cent, over 1919 and reached a total of 
$18,303,496,784. The average gain in monthly clearings was more 
than 116 millions. The daily increase was $4,575,000 and the 
average daily clearance $22,550,000, compared with a record 
day's total for the year of $38,298,000 on Sept. 16. Clearing 
balances for 1920 totaled $3,215,190,659, an increase of $780,- 
149,182, or more than 32 per cent. Total debit balances in 1920 
very nearly equalled total clearings in 1917, Cleveland ranked 
second among cities of the Fourth Federal Reserve District in 
total clearings, Pittsburgh leading with $8,982,887,397. 

Table 18, a comparative tabulation based on official figures, gives 
monthly clearings and total transactions by checks for 1919 and 
1920. 

TABLE No. 18— TOTAL CLEARINGS AND TOTAL TRANSACTIONS 
(In Millions) 



Total Clearings Total Transactions 



1919 



1920 



1919 



January--. 
February. - 

March 

April 

May - 

June 

July - 

August 

September. 
October. _. 
November. 
December - 

Totals 



582 
467 
588 
594 
501 
610 
638 
558 
593 
608 
536 
574 



440 
326 
412 
398 
396 
456 
499 
449 
511 
537 
482 
576 



1,547 
1,240 
1,584 
1.608 
1,414 
1,638 
1,698 
1.451 
1,541 
1.601 
1.442 
1,538 



1,102 
863 
1.023 
1,067 
1,025 
1,159 
1.332 
1.308 
1,446 
1,525 
1,385 
1,610 



6.877 



5.482 



18,303 



14.846 



Individual clearings of member banks, based on amounts taken 
from the Clearing House, and individual transactions are given 
in Table 19. 
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TABLE No. 19— INDIVIDUAL CLEARINGS AND 
TRANSACTIONS 
(In Millions) 


INDIVIDUAL 


' 


Individual 
Clearings 


Individual 
Transactions 




1920 


1919 


1920 


1919 


First National _ _ . _ __ 


$2,321 

1,581 

639 

598 

475 

305 

293 

267 

100 

86 

80 

66 

65 


$1,966 

1,225 

445 

367 

432 

244 

251 

252 

68 

62 

13 

25 

61 

71 


$6,416 

5,416 

1,440 

1,172 

757 

613 

594 

623 

141 

141 

178 

101 


$4,857 


Union Commerce 


4,362 

1,287 

768 


Guardian Savings 


Cleveland Trust-- _ _ 


Central National 


736 


National Commercial . . ... 


297 


Citizens' Savings 


498 


National City 


555 


Superior Savings.- 


105 


United Bank 


109 


♦Northern National. 


30 


*Pearl Street . _ . 


38 


Federal Reserve 




♦♦Cleveland National 


138 






Totals __- - . . 


$6,877 


$5,482 


$17,590 


$13,779 





♦1919 Pearl Street from July 31 and Northern National from Sept. 1. 
♦♦Merged with Guardian in April, 1919. 



Growth of Cleveland clearings in the past two decades has been 
rapid and uninterrupted, except during the depression of 1907. 
From 1900 to 1905 the gain was approximately 37 per cent.; from 
1905 to 1910, 29 per cent.; from 1910 to 1915, 55 per cent.; from 
1915 to 1920, 343 per cent. The state of business and the extent 
of inflation are reflected in these percentages, together with other 
changing factors which somewhat impair the reliability of the 
figures as an index of growth. Table 20 shows the totals of clearings 
for the twenty year period. 

TABLE No. 20— CLEVELAND BANK CLEARINGS. 1900-1920 
(In Millions) 

1914 $1,238 

1915 1,552 

1916 2,474 

1917 3,730 

1918 4,340 

1919 5,482 

1920 6.877 



1900 


$566 


1907 


$ 897 


1901 


703 


1908 


750 


,902 


763 


1909 


877 


}903 

}904 


802 


1910 


1,001 


694 


1911 


1,013 


J905 

^906 


775 


1912 


I.ISO 


838 


1913 


1,276 
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Federal Reserve Discounts 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland joined heartily, late in 
1919 and during 1920, both in the warnings of the Federal Reserve 
Board against further expansion of credit and inflation of cur- 
rency, and in increasing discount rates in order to correct dangerous 
tendencies. Table 21 tells in brief the story of such discount rate 
increases, from the date of the first advance, on Nov. 10, 1919, 
to the latest and probably the last advance on Feb. 10, 1921. 
(See Diagram 14.) 
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Diagram No. 14. — Fluctuation of the average 
discount rate of the Federal Reserve Bank, April 5, 
1919-February 10, 1921. 

The success achieved by the Reserve Board and the regional 
banks in checking inflation before the panic should be reached is 
evidenced by recent substantial improvement of the position of 
most Reserve banks and of the System as a whole. 

As elsewhere stated, the Cleveland bank had occupied an 
enviable position among regional institutions since its organization, 
particularly while the credit strain was most acute. Many 
evidences of that strain, and of its lessening in recent weeks, are 
to be seen in the appended Table 22, giving principal resource 
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and liability items of the Cleveland bank by months throughout 
1920. (See Diagram 15.) Special attention may be called to 
the rise and subsequent decline of "war paper" discounts, ac- 
ceptance purchases and total earning assets of Federal Reserve 
notes, which are in a sense a measure of the degree of deflation, 
and of loans by the Cleveland bank to other Reserve banks. 
Total reserves increased largely during the year, and the reserve 
ratio rose quite steadily. It would have been much higher but 
for the advances to other Reserve banks. Commercial paper is 
gradiially displacing Government obligations as collateral for 
loans to member banks, thus evidencing the return toward 
normalcy. 

American Institute of Banking 

Cleveland Chapter of the American Institute of Banking is an 
organization of junior bankers of the city, with tlxeir education in 
banking matters as its primary purpose. Five classes are being 
conducted covering these subjects: commercial law, money and 
banking, political economy, elementary banking, and public 
speaking. The instructors are professors at Western Reserve 
University, and- bank officers of Cleveland. The total enrollment 
is more than 700, out of a chapter membership of about 1,200. 
Class sessions are held in Chapter headquarters at Hotel Win ton. 

Financial support of the Chapter is through membership dues, 
and generous contributions by the Cleveland Clearing House 
Association. Regular monthly meetings are held, with interesting 
addresses and entertainment features. Women workers in the 
banks are not admitted to membership, but attend classes on 
equal terms with men. 

D. D. Grigot, of the New Business Department of the Union 
Trust Co., is President of Cleveland Chapter. Other officers 
are Bert V. Chappel, Assistant Secretary of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Vice President; H. E. Husted, Garfield Savings Bank, 
Secretary; J. B. Anderson, Federal Reserve Bank, Financial 
Secretary; M. F. Keams, Lake Shore Banking & Trust Co., 
Treasurer; E. G. Stuber, Guardian Savings & Trust Co., Chief 
Counsel. 
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Diagram No. 15. — Growth of certain banking 
activities of (Cleveland as shown by figures for 1918, 
1919 and 1920. " Digitized by Google 
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The Chapter publishes as its official organ The Junior Banker, 
a monthly periodical edited by Earl V. Newton, of the Garfield 
Savings Bank. 

The first annual meeting of the American Institute of Banking 
was held in Cleveland, Sept. 18, and 19, 1903. The organization 
was then known as the American Institute of Bank Clerks. Cleve- 
land Chapter is looking forward to entertaining the national 
organization in 1923, in observance of its twentieth anniversary. 
Large delegations are sent to the annual conventions. 

Cleveland Bankers Sent to the Philippines 
Because of a business depression in the Philippine Islands in 
1920, it became necessary for the Federal Government to conduct 
an examination of business methods, in order to plan for better- 
ments. The War Department obtained in Cleveland the men 
for this work, To make a survey of the financial and industrial 
conditions in the Philippine Islands, Francis Coates, Jr., Examiner 
of the Associated Banks of the Cleveland Clearing House, was 
chosen. As associates he selected W. H. Fletcher of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, John D. Bainer of the Guardian Savings & Trust 
Co., and J. R. Young of the First National Bank. The services 
of these men were contributed free of charge by tfie banks of 
Cleveland, as a patriotic duty. The survey was made and was 
transmitted to the War Department, with the understanding that 
it was eminently satisfactory. 

Bank Advertising in Cleveland 
The advertising of Cleveland banks is considered to be ex- 
ceptionally good. Some of the advertising departments of the 
banks are large and well organized, employing advertising men 
and women of ability. The advertising breathes the spirit of 
service to the public, and wins confidence. Some of the bank 
advertisements, considered as individual compositions, are 
exceptionally fine. 

Future of Cleveland Banking 
Among Cleveland bankers the concensus is that still larger 
banking units will be established. The old style of banking is 
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sometimes referred to as specialty shop banking, and the new type 
of bank is referred to as the department store of finance. 

Under the older banking methods the activities of banks were 
limited to specialties. Now the tendency is for banks to take on 
all the activities they possibly can in accommodating the public. 
This is illustrated by the fact that, when national banks were 
popular, they did only a commercial business, and for a long 
time did not feel the need of adopting the activities of the state 
banks and trust companies. However, the state banks and trust 
companies performed many valuable services for the public and 
came to be esteemed; their growth was encouraged. They went 
beyond the activity of the national banks in accepting deposits 
and making loans; they were able to conduct realty transactions, 
to buy and sell foreign exchange, to administer estates, and in 
other ways to accommodate customers. 

The public was trained to expect these services from banks. 
This expectation resulted in a movement to give state and tnist 
banking powers to national banks. Congress passed such an act. 
Some national banks are availing themselves of this privilege, 
and others are being merged with state banks and trust companies 
in order to have the broad powers granted them by the state. 
They still remain members of the Federal Reserve System. 

The actual growth of industry has exceeded expectations in 
Cleveland and northern Ohio . This locality is a tremendous strategic 
center of finance. The outlook for the growth of business would 
indicate that there are great achievements ahead for Cleveland. 
It is natural, then, that the bankers should have in mind the policy 
of creating larger banking units, to accommodate the needs of 
the greater business that they see in the future. 

The field seems to be widening both for industry and for finance. 

Building and Loan Associations 
During the year ending June 30, 1920, when last official figures 
were compiled, building and loan associations of Cleveland 
attained first rank among those of cities in Ohio as regards aggre- 
gate assets. On that date they totaled $51,898,631, as against 
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$37,728,757 on June 30, 1919. This was a gain of more than 37 per 
cent. This total compared with $50,728,617 in Columbus, $49,- 
679,479 in Dayton, $40,873,879 in Cincinnati, and $21,997,418 in 
Youngstown. 

Cleveland associations ranked second iA point of numbers. 
The total on June 30 last was 61, a gain of 13 over June 30, 1919. 
Cincinnati was first with 225 associations, Columbus third with 
25, and Dayton fourth with 18. There were 718 associations in 
the state, with assets of $462,790,287. Of Cleveland's 61 associa-' 
tions, 60 reported increases in assets during the year aggregating 
$14,286,786. 

New associations formed in Cleveland during the fiscal year 
under consideration were the Karpat Building & Loan Association, 
Community Savings & Loan Co., Southwestern Savings & Loan 
Co., Metropolis Savings & Loan Co., American Savings & Loan 
Co., Windsor Savings & Loan Co., Collinwood Savings & Loan 
Co., Park View Savings & Loan Association, Slovak Savings & 
Loan Co., Coal & Iron Savings & Loan Co., and Five Points 
Savings & Loan Co. Their authorized capital aggregated $5,750,- 
000. Eleven of the existing associations increased their capital 
stock, the total of such increases having been $12,780,000. The 
American Savings & Loan Co. changed its name to the Domal 
Savings & Loan Co., and the Pleasant View Association was 
renamed the Acme Savings & Loan Association. 

Opportunity to gauge the growth of leading building and loan 
companies of Cleveland during the year ending Jan. 31, 1920, is 
afforded by Table 23, prepared by Secretary of the Cuyahoga 
County Building & Loan Association League, from reports fur- 
nished by most of the member associations. 
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Relations between employers and labor in Cleveland presented 
in the twelve months of 1920 and the first quarter of 1921 examples 
of almost every phenomenon which can occur in that field. The 
great demand for labor during th^ first half of the year, the slacken- 
ing of this demand and the reversal of speeds in the summer and 
early fall, and the steady decline in employment which con* 
tinued through the winter — these conditions presented a screen 
upon which were projected changing currents, restless movement 
and even uncontrolled revolt. 

A chronicle of labor's events for 1920 would include a history 
of unorganized as well as organized labor, except that unorganized 
labor has of itself no history. Beyond the statistics of wages, 
hours and mobility, there are no facts available. The Cleveland 
Federation of Labor, which is the local central union, affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, is authority for the 
claim that 70,000 men and women hold membership in craft 
unions affiliated with the A. F. of L., not all of which are affiliated, 
however, with the Cleveland Federation. Whatever the number, 
it fluctuates to some degree. In periods of unemployment it is 
often difficult for union officers to know just how many members 
they have. There are also in the city an unestimated number of 
members of independent unions of railway, clothing, bakery and 
other workers. 

Cleveland is also the home of an important group of shop unions, 
so-called, which are independent of one another, which take the 
form of shop committees, "industrial democracies" and other 
representative plans, and which are generally under the patronage 
of the employers. Such schemes vary widely in their structure, 
ideas and degree of interest which employers take in them. It is 
significant that most of these plans were established during the 
wartime need for steady work, that hardly any were set up in 
1920 and that the movement to extend in that direction , has 
apparently come to an end. Their nature seems to be best 
adapted to succeed principally in plants which are not in sharply 
competitive industries, although there are conspicuously successful 
arrangements which are exceptions to the rule. 
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Relations in the Building Trades 

The largest body of organized workers in Cleveland are those 
o' the building trades. They and the employing contractors con- 
tinued their relations throughout 1920 under the general agree- 
ment dated May 1, 1918, which was drawn by the Building Trades 
Council, a federation of the building craft unions, and the Building 
Trades Employers' Association, a parallel federation of contractors 
organized by trades. The general agreement provided for the 
closed shop in the building industry under which the contractors 
employ only union workmen. It also provides for the adjustment 
of disputes by a conciliation board made up of even members of 
union and employer representatives or by arbitration as a final 
resort. Stoppages of wo k brought about by either side are 
regarded as violations of the general agreement. This instrument 
expires May 1st, 1921 . Most of the larger contractors in Cleveland 
are members of the association and parties to the agreement, while 
nearly all the building workmen residing in Cleveland are members 
of the unions of their craft. 

An effort was being made early in 1921 by the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce and its committee on labor relati ns to have the 
closed shop done away with in the building industry, but the 
Building Trades Employers Association had not adopted this 
suggestion by the middle of March. 

Wage agreements in the building trades are made separately 
from the general agreement and most of them last but one year. 
Before these expired during the spring of 1920, the greater number 
May 1, the unions presented demands for considerable increases, 
arguing that the cost of living had increased during the year 
preceding. Contractors in most instances were willing to concede 
advances and compromise settlements were reached on the 
majority of the demands. Most of the skilled men asked for 
$1.50 and settled for $1.25^ Several strikes of minor crafts took 
place, such as the stone cutters and composition roofers. The 
painters' union, a large organization, went on strike April 1 
against the orders of its officials after the officials had signed an 
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agreement compromising at $1.12>^ an hour. The walkout took 
the form of an insurgent movement which came to an end in 
several weeks so far as the stoppage of work was concerned but 
which continued as a factional fight within the union. The 
outcome was the removal of most of the union and district council 
officials near the close of the year by the leaders of the insurgent 
movement in the spring. The international officials then took up 
the charter of the Cleveland local and in March were engaged in 
reorganizing the membership into two new locals. 

The plumbers' union with between 500 and 600 members struck 
June 1, following the refusal of employers to grant $1.50 an 
hour and use of tools. Old wages were $1 an hour. The strike 
came to an end August 23 after building operations had been 
hindered and, according to a report by the Chamber of Com- 
merce, assaults had been committed and considerable plumbing 
work damaged. A compromise settlement was reached through 
the efforts of Mayor W. S. FitzGerald by which the union members 
received $11 a day and continued to fiunish their tools. 

Table 24 gives hourly wage scales for the principal crafts in 
the building trades as they prevailed at the close of 1919 and as 
they were changed in 1920. Bonuses granted during 1919 in 
several of the crafts are not shown here. Most of the scales change 
May 1st. 

Early in June a grand jury in common pleas court reported to 
Judge Thomas M. Kennedy that "the present tendency of me- 
chanics, artisans and laborers of all trades to do less than a full 
day's work" is one of the chief reasons for the high cost of build- 
ings. The jury failed to disclose any unlawful combination to 
control prices of materials. "The testimony adduced before us 
indicates conclusively," the jury reported, "that it requires 
approximately twice as long, with the same number of men, to 
erect a house today as it did in pre-war times." 

Building Costs Studied 
A number of contractors stated in the fall that the amount of 
work done by builders was increasing. A report by a special 
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TABLE No. 24.— BUILDING TRADES SCALES. 1919-1920 



Asbestos Workers _ 

Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

Bricklayers 

Building Laborers 

Carpenters 

Cement Finishers ($1,125 May 1 to 

Aug. 1, 1920) 

Composition Roofers _ 

Electrical Workers (1.25 May 1 to 

Aug. 1, 1920) 

Floor Layers 

Glaziers (.90 Jan. 1 to July 1) 

Hoisting Engineers 

Lathers _ 

Millwrights.— , 

Painters, Paperhangers and Decora- 
tors 

Pile Drivers and Dock Builders 

Plasterers --. 

Plumbers 

Sheet Metal Workers 

Sign Painters- 

Slate and Tile Roofers _ _ 

Steam Fitters 

Stone Cutters (1.125 May 1 to July 

1, 1920) 

Tile Layers (1.125 May 1 to Sept. 1 . 
1920). 



committee of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce Sept. 13, 
after an investigation of several months, stated that wages of 
building workmen in Cleveland ranked next to those in Chicago, 
the highest in a score of cities in the eastern half of the United 
States, and that building materials were lowest in Chicago with 
Cleveland a close second. The report blamed the closed union 
shop throughout the industry for most of the causes which make 
building expensive on the labor side. The committee also blamed 
the cost plus system as one factor. On the building materials 
side, the committee was unable to do more than to state that 
''the fact that building material producers, wholesalers and dealers 
here and elsewhere have formed trade associations among them- 
selves is believed to be a basis for the current opinion that material 
prices are not determined by free competition." 

The Building Trades Employers Association in January, 1921, 
appointed a commission to study the whole wage question from the 
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employers' point of view. This commission in a report early in 
March proposed that two main classes of building trades mechanics 
be established with four other trades left unclassified. One class, 
to receive the highest wage, would be composed of bricklayers, 
plasterers, plumbers, steamfitters, hoisting engineers, iron workers, 
lathers, tile setters and electricians. The next class, to receive 
8 per cent, smaller wage, would be composed of stone cutters, 
elevator constructors, carpenters, cement finishers, slate roofers, 
sheet metal workers, asbestos workers and painters. Unclassified 
crafts would receive smaller wages. 

The association in March announced that in new agreements it 
would make with the unions restrictive working rules would be 
eliminated. 

The glaziers' union reached a wage settlement in January which 
continued wages then in e£fect to May 1 when a new scale is to 
be set, this to be based upon the ratio of the cost of living May 1 
to that of Jan. 1. This agreement was regarded as a precedent 
for a possible ti:eneral settlement next May 1. 

A street railway strike was averted by a compromise settlement 
early in May. The platform men employed by the Cleveland 
Railway Co., practically all of whom are members of division 268 
of the Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric , Railway 
Employes of America, had been receiving 55, 57 and 60 cents an 
hour individual rates, depending on length of service. On March 
31, they diemanded 85, 87 and 90 cents an hour and a rearrange- 
ment of runs so that 60 per cent, of the men would work eight 
hours. The company offered a 25 per cent, increase and the six- 
hour minimum day in place of the five-hour minimum. On May 
5th, five days after their agreement expired, the men voted a 
strike. Mayor FitzGerald proposed a plan of settlement which 
was approved by both sides May 7. The new agreement gave the 
men 15 cents more an hour, and a minimum work day of six 
hours with provision for a special committee of council to re- 
/arrange schedules. The railway company was permitted to increase 
fares from six tickets for a quarter to straight 5-cent fare and later 
to a rate of nine tickets for 50 cents. 
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Garment Workers' Unusual Plans 

Industrial relations in the women's garment industry continued 
through 1920 to be one of the most unusual and intricate develop- 
ments in the field of labor anywhere in the country. The industry 
in Cleveland is distinguished by the second largest number of 
employes in the garment trade in the United States, by an almost 
complete unionization, by the variety of conditions prevailing in 
the fifty or more factories and by the willingness of both sides to 
experiment with new methods of production, management and 
labor relations. 

The larger employers are members of the Cleveland Garment 
Manufacturers Association and a number of the smaller ones of the 
Mutual Garment Manufacturers Association. Both associations 
have agreements with the Cleveland joint board of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. The agreement with the smaller 
employers provides for the closed shop. The agreement with the 
Cleveland Garment Manufacturers Association calls for neither 
the closed nor the open shop but one in which the union is free to 
recruit membership while the employers are free to hire without 
regard to union membership. A large majority of the approxi- 
mately 6,000 men, women and girls in the craft are union members. 

The general agreement with the Cleveland association was 
drawn in December, 1919. It provided for continuing the board 
of referees which had been set up during the war and for tlie 
recognition of the principle of week work in place of piece work, 
the definite arrangements to be worked out under the direction of 
the referees "with due regard to the productive value of the in- 
dividual worker." The board of referees served without change 
of personnel throughout the year and consisted of Federal Judge 
Julian W. Mack, Chicago, Chairman; John R. McLane, attorney 
of Manchester, N. H.; and Maj. Samuel J. Rosensohn, New York. 
Near the close of the year Maj. William J. Mack of Chicago 
became impartial chairman of the trade of offices here. Morris 
H. Black, president of the Cleveland association, and F. C. Butler, 
manager, were in charge of relations for the employers, and Meyer 
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Perlstein, manager of the joint board, for the union. The New 
York engineering firm of Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co. was 
retained to devise work standards which had not been completed 
when the year closed. They are to be introduced early in 1921. 

A seasonal slackness combined with the effects of the nation-wide 
industrial depression deprived large numbers of employment during 
the fall. The manufacturers had previously undertaken to guar- 
antee the workers forty-one weeks of pay a year, but the date of 
the beginning of the guarantee period became a matter of dispute 
which went to the board of referees along with wages demands 
presented by both sides late in November. The union also wanted 
the standards of production installed immediately. In a decision 
Dec. 9 the referees suspended the guarantee of employment until 
the standards of production are installed and left wages unchanged 
until the next hearing, which they set for March 31, 1921. This 
decision was regarded as strengthening the principle of arbitration 
in industrial disputes, although the general agreement has not 
been in operation long enough to make certain that it will be 
continued indefinitely. 

Tailors in Open Shop Fight 
In the men's clothing trades the relations between employers and 
employes were often strained or broken off. A prolonged strike 
took place in larger tailoring shops Sept. 1 when the agreement 
between the Merchant Tailors' Association of Cleveland and local 
No. 162 of the Journeymen Tailors Union of America expired and 
the employers refused to renew it. The thirty employers declared 
they would return to piece work and the open shop. M. J. 
Sillinsky, business agent of the union, stated that piece work was 
inextricably connected with home work which the union had 
stopped in Cleveland several years ago and that union members 
would not return to piece work nor to the open shop. The rate 
of pay for tailors under the agreement was 70 cents an hour. A 
considerable number of shops, most of them smaller, continued 
their agreement with the union. Strikers were supported the rest 
of the year by the union and the Cleveland Federation of Labor. 
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In the men's clothing factories the situation resembled to some 
extent that in the women's garment industry. Factory conditions 
are much the same, the workers are of similar extraction and 
temperament and they frequently go from one industry to the 
other. The industry is not so large and the workers are mostly 
members of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, a 
union not connected with the American Federation of Labor. 
About 2,000 men and women are employed in about twenty-five 
factories. 

The Amalgamated obtained its first agreement with the Cleve- 
land Clothing Manufacturers early in February, 1920, and received 
wage increases of $5 and $6 a year. New wages in all departments 
ranged from $20 a week for girls in minor operations to $75 for 
the fastest skilled workers. Complete cutters received $43.70 and 
choppers $41. This scale was arrived at in arbitration in which 
Dr. William M. Leiserson, impartial chairman in the Rochester 
clothing trades, was arbitrator. An effort was made succeeding 
the arbitration to set up production standards and a weekly wage 
scale based upon them. This failed. The sides came close to a 
break in the summer over demands submitted by both, including 
one by the manufacturers for a return to the open shop. After 
several weeks of negotiations, a new agreement, was reached 
effective Oct. 1, 1920, and continuing until Dec. 31, 1921, pro- 
viding for the determination of changes in wages by a board of 
arbitration without stoppages of work, the preferential union 
shop, and a renewed effort to devise production standards jointly 
by the union and the manufacturers' association on all operations 
then on the straight week work basis. Operations on piece work 
were to be continued. The agreement was approved by Sidney 
Hillman, president of the Amalgamated. 

The year 1920 was second to 1919 in the length of its strike 
record. Numbers of men on strike were generally small, however, 
and the basic industries were not disturbed to the extent they 
had been in 1919. Space is lacking to chronicle all the small 
strikes in Cleveland during the year. The twelvemonth opened 
in industrial quiet while the factories recovered from the recent 
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effects of the suspensions in the soft coal fields and the steel mills. 
Strikes began in the spring, but by late summer, when the amount 
of employment was reduced and jobs became harder to obtain, 
strikes had once more all but ceased. 

A strike involving a number of patternmaking shops took place 
about Aug. 1 , when the union demanded $1 .75 an hour. Members 
were receiving $1.25 an hour and refused a compromise. The 
employers declared for the open shop. Foundries began to close 
soon afterward and the employers reported they had little difficulty 
getting done what work they needed. 

A short strike took place in the meat packing plants in March 
over the application of the award of Judge Alschuler in Chicago 
several months before. This was settled by federal mediation and 
soon afterward the union all but disintegrated. A strike of metal 
polishers involved several plants without coming to any definite 
result. An effort was made to organize the large number of metal 
workers into a group of unions under a revived metal trades 
council of the Cleveland Federation of Labor, but the slackening 
of many of these establishments in the fall put an end to whatever 
organizing work was being accomplished. 

Wage movements and restlessness in the basic industries were 
inherited for the greater part from the year preceding. January 
of 1920 opened with the steel strike dragging to a failure in Cleve- 
land and the country over. More than 20,000 men had struck 
here at one time or another during the steel suspension. Although 
union leaders here claimed to have saved their organizations 
intact at the close of the strike, several of the newer steel unions 
went to pieces during the (year and older ones suffered serious 
losses. No further effort was made in 1920 to organize the steel 
workers. 

Yard Switchmen's Strike 

The year also inherited a railway wage movement from the year 
preceding. This was largely in the hands of the four independent 
transportation brotherhoods, three of which have their general 
offices in Cleveland, and of twelve railway unions within the 
A. F. of L. The story of the effort to obtain higher wages during 
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the fall of 1919 and spring of 1920 and of the passage of the trans- 
portation act is a part of national history and is too long to be 
detailed here. While the regular unions were preparing in the 
spring to present their demands once more, this time to the newly 
established but not yet appointed railway labor board, an in- 
surgent or "outlaw strike" broke early in April among railway 
employes in yard service in Chicago. By April 10 the walkout 
had spread into every section of the country, including Cleveland, 
where the majority of the switchmen left their engines. The 
strikers formed the Cleveland Yardmen's Association and elected 
as president F. J. O'Rourke, formerly an industrial switchnmn. 
Serious interruption and congestion of freight traffic resulted from 
the walkout. These conditions continued and grew worse for 
several months after the beginning of the strike. The strength 
of the strike was broken by the efforts of the transportation 
brotherhoods and the railways, by stragglers returning to the 
yards, and by such expedients as running solid trains of freight and 
putting road service men on the long transfer tracks on the fringes 
of the terminal. But the congestion lasted until late in the summer 
and was cleared only about the time when the tonnage of freight 
being moved was cut down by the industrial depression. 

On July 20 seventeen recognized railway labor organizations 
received a decision of the labor board in Chicago awarding them 
increases ranging from 12 to 33 per cent., the greater increases 
going to the lesser paid men. This decision affected several thous- 
and Cleveland railway workers, and terminated the greatest rail- 
way wages movement up to the present in this country. On 
Feb. 10, 1921, the labor board refused to grant the request of the 
Association of Railway Executives that wages be reduced. 

Since the award was made the brotherhoods have been trying 
to have national boards of adjustment established, while the rail- 
ways have been as strenuously opposing them. The Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce published a report opposing the establish- 
ment of national boards. 

In still another basic industry the year 1920 inl^erited from its 
predecessor a difficult conflict over wages. The bituminous coal 
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strike ended not many days before the year began and power 
plants and factories were still suffering from an acute shortage of 
coal which continued through the spring. Cleveland has no coal 
miners, but the city does contain the offices of a number of coal 
mine operating companies and one operators* association. Strike 
trouble broke out in Illinois the middle of July over complaints 
that in the award of President Wilson's bituminous coal com- 
mission handed down in the spring, the laborers paid by the 
day had not been treated equitably. The strikes spread through 
Indiana and into other states. President Wilson then summoned a 
joint conference of miners and operators of the central competitive 
field, which includes western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, to meet in Cleveland Aug. 19 "to adjust the inequalities." 
When the conference failed to agree upon what constituted the 
inequalities, it broke up. The miners then presented their demands 
to the operators by states and made separate agreements embody- 
ing an advance not only for the men paid by the day, but for those 
paid by tonnage also. 

The Declaration of Principles 

The labor relations committee of the Cleveland Chamber of 
Commerce was much more active in 1920 than in the year preced- 
ing. All the statements issued by the chamber's directors were 
based upon decisions by the committee, of which Sheldon Cary 
and W. B. McAllister were chairmen. This group has its own 
secretarial and investigating staff which conducts an industrial 
research bureau. 

By far the greatest prominence given the committee's work 
went to the declaration of principles on labor relations issued 
April 7 by the committee and the chamber's directors under the 
title "Labor Relations in Cleveland." A tentative declaration 
previously made was revised in certain important particulars. The 
revised declaration discussed production, wages, hours of work, 
working conditions, freedom of contract, representative negotia- 
tion or collective bargaining, coercion and the public's interest in 
labor disputes. It declared for the open shop and approved rep- 
resentative negotiation first between the employer and his em- 
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ployes, then, if they fail to reach agreement, negotiation with the 
assistant to either side of "a reputable and competent advisor or 
advocate," and finally, where more practical, negotiation between 
groups of employers and employes. The declaration was widely 
distributed in Cleveland and the United States and has been the 
subject of much editorial comment. 

Other statements and reports have been issued by the chamber 
committee and directors during the year, most of them alluded 
to on other pages of this article. At the close of the year the 
committee's staff and the committee completed an extensive study 
of employes* incentive plans in Cleveland industries, published 
under that title. A wide range of incentives were found in Cleve- 
land, ranging from individual piece work plans of unusual nature to 
profit sharing and stock sales arrangements. Tjrpical plans were 
described in great detail. Discontinued plans are listed with the 
reasons for their discontinuance. A bibliography of the subject is 
included. The work was published in January, 1921, and is in 
general demand. The book is by far the most extensive, if not 
the only, effort made in Cleveland to bring together the intricate 
data on this important subject. 

The amount of discussion given to organized labor's activities 
during the year was in almost exact proportion to the height of 
labor's fortunes. When unions were winning strikes, speakers and 
editorial writers were voluble. When factories were slowing up 
and jobs growing scarce, discussion slackened at the same time. 

Throughout the year, however, a certain amount of organized 
discussion of labor problems was continued by such bodies as 
the industrial groups of the Manufacturers and Wholesale Mer- 
chants Board of the Chamber of Commerce, particularly the 
employment managers' group, and by the Industrial Association 
of Cleveland. The North Church forum was also active and heard 
representatives of both sides on economic and social questions. 
Several other forums were started during the year for similar 
discussion, but these are treated in other places in this book. 
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The Open Shop Movement 

The revived open shop movement reached Cleveland somewhat 
belated. A year prior to its appearance in an organized way here 
it had emerged in the west under the name of the "American plan," 
its advocates asserting that freedom to work at any job was an 
American principle as distinguished from a practice of employers 
and employes agreeing on who should be employed. The purpose 
and method of organization is not new, having been followed for 
years by a number of employers* groups, one of the oldest and 
most prominent being the National Metal Trades Association. 
An American Plan Association was formed in Cleveland during the 
fall and opened an office. Its strength seems to lie principally 
in the metal trades and therein it includes many employers who 
already have open shops. About the same time the directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce issued a statement endorsing the open 
shop as being in the interest of the public. 

To counter this new front of organized capital, organized labor 
represented by the Cleveland federation drew up plans and raised 
money for a defense campaign which so far has taken the form 
of circulars on the union and non-union shop, addresses before 
discussion groups by federation officials, and assistance to locked 
out or striking unionists. 

The right of the employer to place the individual employe 
under contract and thereby prevent union pickets from influencing 
him was upheld by Judge William B. Neff of the Cuyahoga county 
common pleas court, in granting the Atlas Pattern Mfg. Co. an 
injunction restraining the Cleveland members of the Pattern- 
makers League of America from talking with individuals under 
contract. Judge W. S. Stephenson of Adams county, sitting in 
Cleveland on Feb. 5, granted five pattern shops perpetual injunc- 
tion against union officers. 

A decision of the United States supreme court late in the year 
established that the state's right is paramount to that of private 
corporations or individuals in engaging in workmen's compensa- 
tion. The decision was rendered on a case appealed by the Cleve- 
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land Stamping & Tool Co. to annul an amendment to the Ohio 
Workmen's compensation law which forbids commercial disability 
concerns from assuming the risks of employers. The decision was 
regarded at the time as closing a long period of successful agitation 
begun in Cleveland twenty-five years ago by organized labor and 
the Cleveland Citizen in favor of compulsory workmen's com- 
pensation, or as it was formerly known, employers* liability. 
But no sooner had the decision been rendered than a large number 
of Ohio employers petitioned the legislature for the removal of 
the state's monopoly feature. 

In recent years the compensation plan has been spreading 
throughout the country as one of the greatest constructive reforms 
in labor legislation. 

The year was unimportant in Ohio legislation bearing upon 
labor because the general assembly met only in extraordinary 
sessions. Several proposed measures were carried over into 1921 
however. The Ohio Council of Women and Children in Industry is 
supporting a bill introduced in January, 1921, known as S. B. 
No. 5, creating a minimum wage commission to make careful 
continued studies in the cost of living and declare, after public 
hearing for different industries by localities, a minimum wage 
schedule for women wage earners which must then be paid if the 
workers continue to be employed. The Ohio Federation of Labor 
h^s proposed an amendment to the regulation of the hours of 
employment of women and children in workshops and factories 
which would extend its provisions to other occupations than those 
included in the existing bill. It has also introduced a bill calling 
for six more men and four more women factory inspectors and an 
increase in salaries for inspectors. Early in 1921 the Cleveland 
and Ohio federations of labor were engaging in strong opposition 
to the passage of the Harding state constabulary bill on the ground 
that a mounted police would be a powerful means of breaking 
strikes. 

Labor Inconspicuous in Politics 

Labor's part in politics in the important political year of 1920 
was not conspicuous. In the first place members of labor unions 
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were nowhere near being of one mind in the campaign but actively- 
supported and voted at least four tickets. No one on the morning 
after election day could doubt that labor, including organized 
labor, had heavily voted the Republican ticket, whatever had 
been the advice of national labor leaders. Not even the national 
labor group was of one mind. For several weeks prior to the 
election a Cleveland Federation of Labor conmiittee followed the 
suggestion of the A. F. of L. in conducting a non-partisan endorsing 
movement. 

This was the second election in Cleveland for the Labor party, 
known in the 1920 campaign as the Farmer-Labor party. Head- 
quarters were maintained at 2182 E. 9th St. in rooms of the 
Electrical Workers' Unions with M. J. Silliiisky, tailors* union 
secretary, as chairman of the party's executive committee. The 
party's support in the campaign was very spotted. Several whole 
unions assessed themselves in behalf of the party while other 
unions were actively opposed. A good deal of support came from 
the carpenters, electrical workers, and men's and women's clothing 
workers. Max S. Hayes, editor of the Cleveland Citizen, and 
formerly national chairman of the party, was nominated for vice 
president on the national ticket, running with Parley P. Chris- 
tensen of Utah. The national ticket failed to get on the Ohio 
ballot, however, and the only test of the party's strength in 
Cleveland was the returns on the county and congressional tickets. 
Candidates for county offices received an average of 1,850 votes. 
Whatever may be the future of an independent labor party, its 
strength cannot be regarded as an important factor in an election 
in which voters in the city cast 184,048 ballots and those in the 
county 239,241. The Socialist ticket, both national and state, 
was on the ballot . In Cleveland the party's candidate for president 
received 9,975 votes, which included those of an unestimated 
number of non-Socialists who gave their votes to Debs as protests. 
The United Communist party which maintains an underground 
organization in Cleveland pursued the policy of boycotting the 
election; besides many of its members are not naturalized. The 
Single Tax party, the newest of the "third" parties, received 690 
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votes in Cleveland for its candidate for president. R. C. Barnum 
of Cleveland was candidate for vice president. 

The radical movement here, never greatly influencing the 
course of organized labor's activities in Cleveland, was quiet 
throughout the twelvemonth. The United Communist party, a 
fusion of the two Communist parties of the preceding year, has a 
membership of uncertain size, much larger than that of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. 

During the year the Cleveland Foundation employed in- 
vestigators to obtain from immigrants their ideas about America 
by talking with them in their own languages. The inquiry threw 
much light on the nature and the reasons for radicalism among 
foreign bom. A number of the conclusions have been announced 
but the complete material is to be published in the summer of 1921 . 

Gain in Co-operative Movement 
In the widening co-operative movement Cleveland in 1920 was 
nationally conspicuous. The first co-operative bank and the first 
co-operative terminal elevator in the United States were started 
here. The former was the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers' 
Co-operative National bank, chartered in July and opened late 
in October with capital of $1,000,000 and surplus of $100,000. 
Stock is owned solely by members of the B. of L. E. and the 
number of shares held by one member is limited . Section 22 of the 
bank's by-laws which distinguishes it from other banks reads: 
"The board of directors is authorized to use the net earnings of 
the bank as follows: first to create and maintain a proper surplus 
fund, second to pay dividends on the capital stock not to exceed 
in the aggregate 10 per cent, per annum, third to pay dividends to 
the depositors and fourth, to aid fraternal and other activities as 
in the opinion of the board of directors will promote the best 
interests of the membership of the association." 

It will be seen that the bank is not strictly co-operative according 
to classic Rochdale plan, but it is understood that the bank's 
ofl[icers have the Rochdale plan of distributing the who'e earnings 
to users of the institution as a possibility of the future. Efforts 
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are now being made by officials of the brotherhood and bank to 
obtain the passage of state laws throughout the country permitting 
the organization of peoples' or credit union banks, which, according 
o the plan, could be affiliated with the B. of L. E. bank. 

Railway brotherhood members also encouraged the formation of 
co-operative stores in Cleveland and elsewhere. A number of 
railway men hold stock in the Cleveland Ohio Consumers* Co- 
operative League Co., which was organized Aug. 15 and opened a 
grocery store at 726 E. 152nd Street. Other co-operatives in 
existence during 1920 were the Co-operative Co., grocery, 1195 
E. 71st St.; the Workmen's Co-operative Co. with five stores on 
the South Side; the Slovenian co-operative grocery at 627 E. 
152nd St.; the Croatian co-operative grocery at 526 E. 152nd St.; 
the American Ukrainian Co-operative Dry Goods Co., Fairfield 
Ave. and W. 10th St.; the Cleveland Co-operative bakery, 2310 
Scovill Ave. and the Peoples co-operative bakery, 8626 Quincy 
Ave. A number of factory stores were operated on a co-operative 
or semi-co-operative basis, but many of these were closed when 
prices started downward. 

The first co-operative terminal elevator to be operated in this 
country is that of the Co-operative Union Elevator Co., which 
purchased the property of the Union Elevator Co., at 1732 Merwin 
Ave. late in August and sold its stock to a number of farmers* co- 
operative line elevator companies in Ohio and Indiana. This 
venture is a form of producers* co-operation which has been 
spreading very rapidly in the west and middle west the past 
five or six years. 

In the field of working class education the Cleveland locals of 
the International Ladies Garment Workers Union took the most 
advanced step in the city when they started their "Workers 
University*' at union headquarters, 1024 Walnut Ave. A full time 
educational director was retained. A series of evening lecture 
courses were offered in such subjects as history of the labor move- 
ment, economics of industry and distribution, appreciation of 
music, English, government and literature, and instruction was 
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also given in physical training and dancing. One or two other 
unions started lecture courses about the same time. 

Employment Bureau Continued 
The state-city free employment bureau, formerly the United 
States employment service, entered its thirty-first year in Cleve- 
land under a new regime of support and policy. Despite the 
cessation of federal support the previous year, the bureau was 
continued on a fairly large scale. The Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland appropriated about $36,000 to make up the amount 
needed beyond the contributions of the state and city govern- 
ments which together amounted to about one-fifth of the total 
expense of the bureau. An advisory board to supervise appoint- 
ments and policies is appointed jointly by the director of the 
Welfare Federation and the director of public welfare. The extent 
of the service given Clevelanders is shown in the following statistics 
for 1920: 

Men Women 

Applications for work 78,585 46,787 

Placements 34,933 28,896 

Number of orders for workers 49,777 42,147 

The effect of the industrial slackening upon the number of appli- 
cations for work and the number of jobs offered is shown in the 
following statistics of the bureau for January and February of 
1921: 

Men Women 

Applications for work 21 ,757 12 ,412 

Placements 898 1,605 

Number of orders for workers _ 1 ,248 4 ,490 

The first half of the year the bureau could not meet all the 
demands for workers. The second half it could not find jobs for 
all who applied for work. These conditions were merely cross 
sections of the great general industrial situation as reflected in 
a lesser degree at every factory or private employment office. 
At the close of the year unemployment had reached a high figure. 
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estimated on reliable sources to have been close to 100,000. Of 
these doubtless some left the city. 

For some months the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce collected 
data each week on employment conditions. The more important 
findings of inquiries to fifty leading industrial plants are presented 
in Table 25 in which the conditions marked "normal" are those 
which prevailed last summer. 

TABLE No. 25.— EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN 50 CLEVELAND 

INDUSTRIAL PLANTS HAVING A NORMAL FORCE OF 

50.000 WORKERS 





Per cent, of 
full force 
at work 


Average 
hours of 

work 
per week 


Average 

pay per 

hour in 

cents 


Average 
earnings 
per person 
per week 


Per cent, of 
full time 
pay roll 


Normal 


100 
67 
60 
61 


52 
42 
41 
41 


55 
55 
49 
47 


$28.60 
23.10 
20.09 
19.27 


100 


December 1 

January 1 


54 

42 


February 1 


41 







So far as the city had a policy in handling the problems of 
"hard times," it consisted of providing what public work could 
be offered and of refraining from creating a general committee. 
It was seen that such a committee would immediately pull down 
upon itself the whole burden of finding and making jobs, a burden 
which so far has been carried by a large number of unrelated 
agencies. City officials were advised that to create a central com- 
mittee or agency with the specific purpose of meeting the problems 
of unemployment would congest a situation in which the greatest 
need was dispersion. 

The year 1921 is likely to have for organized labor experiences 
quite the reverse of those in 1920. Labor groups are on the de- 
fensive all along the line. Those which are not engaged in repelling 
attacks on present standards of wages, hours and working con- 
ditions are likely to be doing so before the year is out, unless the 
economic situation changes with great rapidity. Early in 1921 
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there was little evidence that normal conditions of employment 
would be restored before fall or winter, if then. The year hurries 
on toward the fateful first of May. There are docketed for decision 
at that time several significant tests of strength, particularly 
those between building trades and traction workers and their 
employers over wage reductions, and one between the typo- 
graphical unions and the employing printers over the effort to 
introduce the forty-four hour week. These arbitraments, together 
.with whatever befalls the railway and the mining unions, are 
likely to determine the fortunes of all labor for the rest of this 
long slow swing of the economic pendulum. 
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EDUCATION 

Education is being moved forward in Cleveland by an often 
unseen but very potent force — a spirit of co-operation between 
most of the institutions of the city which maintain or operate 
educational features . Perhaps the tide , which is pushing on toward 
what seems to be the goal of giving all citizens of whatever age 
equal and adequate educational opportunities, is the basic 
philosophy of Cleveland's educational, system. At all events it 
is a force working tremendously for the advancement of the city. 

When one steps into the public library and finds classes of 
public or private school or college students pursuing their work 
under the guidance of members of the library staff; or when he 
pauses in a round of the Museum of Art to see children just let 
out from school preferring to spend their spare time sketching 
material in the children's museum to playing on the street, he 
begins to gain an inkling of what is happening. 

One may enroll in the Bible schools maintained by the Cleve- 
land Sunday School Association, only to find himself taking a 
course which is planned and taught by members of the faculty 
of Western Reserve University; or he may be waited on in a store 
by a clerk who has just left a class in salesmanship operated in 
co-operation with the store by the Board of Education of the city. 
In the same store he may even be waited on by a young lady who 
in reality is a student in one of Cleveland's high schools and who is 
taking practical work in the store as part of her training and is 
being paid for it by the store and accredited for it by the school. 

There is a material, but not a real, fence between the campuses 
of Western Reserve University and Case School of Applied 
Science. For students in one school may be taking part of their 
work in the other and paving the way for degrees from both. 
Teachers in the public schools who take extension or summer school 
work in the Cleveland School of Education, maintained by the 
Board of Education, are now in many cases working for degrees 
in the University, through a plan of affiliation, adopted last fall. 

Industrial companies which have continuously or intermittently 
maintained schools of one sort or another for their employes are 
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finding their burdens lessened by the public schools which are now 
operating classes for apprentices and other employes. These 
classes which are attended by the employes on company time are 
made possible through the Smith-Hughes funds which provide 
federal and state money for education of men and women in 
industry. 

Industry is also co-operating, for it is opening its factories and 
stores to the school children of Cleveland. Scarcely a day goes 
by but what one may see a group of children being piloted through 
factories or stores or docks, while they take notes of what they 
see, for use in geography or civic classes. 

University Circle is becoming the educational hub of Cleveland. 
The School of Art, the museums, the colleges clustering around 
it are continually advancing the spirit of educational co-operation 
by discovering some new means for exchanging ideas and material. 

This spirit does not find its expression solely in the work for 
the pupils of the co-operating institutions. Rapid strides are 
being made to afford the adult an education he was unable to 
get in his youth. This means that when the closing whistle blows 
in the afternoon, a new day is really beginning for the thousands 
of workers who pour through factory gates or crowd the down- 
town streets. 

Night work in education is becoming a force nearly as great as 
day time education. For the most part, however, night classes 
are specialized to meet the immediate needs of the workers who 
want to improve their chances for advancement in some definite 
line of work. Because the courses are specialized and do not 
require a comprehensive and graded curriculum, such classes can 
be and are satisfactorily maintained by such institutions as the 
Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., clubs, associations of club nature 
and churches. 

The public schools and colleges add their share to the education 
of the adult, and because of their resources are enabled to offer 
more comprehensive curricula than some of the other institutions. 
The Y. M. C. A., as in many other cities, however, is working 
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toward the development of a school with a well rounded curriculum. 

One class of work carried on for many years, but doubled and 
trebled by the war conditions, is the night work in English for 
immigrant or near immigrant classes. This work is maintained by 
the public schools as part of the regular work of the schools and 
by many other institutions. Because of the closeness of this 
work to social welfare activities, the schools have developed the 
community center in conjunction with the class in English. 
Social centers in the city also have taken up the work of teaching 
English to some of the people whom they reach. 

Bulking largest in the minds of th^ majority of Clevelanders is 
the work of the public schools. With 122,000 of the estimated 
175,000 children of school age in its buildings, the public school 
system touches every street and most of the homes of the city. 

Where the public schools stand educationally is in a measure the 
test of the progress of a city. The history of the work of the public 
schools, financial, educational, social, is, therefore, a subject 
worthy of the length of treatment accorded it in this chapter. 

TABLE No. 26.— PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION. ENROLLMENT AND 
CENSUS FIGURES. 1910-1920 

Enrollment in Per cent. 

Public Schools of School 

(not including Census 

summer or Enrolled in 

evening schools) School Census Public Schools 

1910-11 75,704 137,227 55.1 

1915-16 101,724 184,834 55 

1920-21 122,634 228,995 54.9 

Five years ago the public schools of Cleveland were subjected 
to a survey which was so comprehensive that its reports which 
include not only findings but recommendations are today accepted 
throughout the nation as an adequate statement of what a public 
school system of a large city should be. 

To see in correct perspective the events and accomplishments 
that have njade 1920 a memorable year in the history of public 
school education in Cleveland it is necessary to see these things 
against the background of that survey made by the Cleveland 
Foundation under the direction of Leonard P. Ayres. In line 
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with the survey recommendations the Board of Education in 1916 
elected Frank E. Spaulding superintendent of schools, after 
having asked the most eminent educators of America to name the 
man best fitted for the position. 

In the simimer of 1920 when Dr. Spaulding accepted a position 
as head of the department of education of the graduate school of 
Yale University, Robinson G. Jones, who had served as deputy 
superintendent, was made superintendent of schools. 

Some Results of the School Survey 

By the middle of 1920 many changes recommended by the 
survey had taken place in the school system, among them these: 

The rules of the Board of Education, governing procedure, 
had been simplified to give the Board time to study the 
tremendous educational problems of Cleveland. 

Authority had been definitely located and assigned in the 
instruction corps. 

Professional leadership had been developed by bringing 
into the system experts in the various fields of education. 

Formality and conservatism of teaching methods had been 
relieved by introduction of a more varied curriculmn. 

Professional stimulus had been supplied to the teaching 
staff by developing the old normal school into the Cleveland 
School of Education and extending its field of activities. 

Appointments of principals had been placed on a basis of 
merit instead of length of service. A system to train teachers 
of unusual ability to fill executive positions had been in- 
augurated. 

Employment of teachers had been standardized by the 
development of an employment bureau. 

Large salary increases, practically doubling the salaries in 
effect in 1915, had been granted to Cleveland teachers. 

Married teachers had been placed on the same basis of 
employment and pay as unmarried teachers. 
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Kindergarten work had been extended and a supervisor of 
kindergartens appointed, 

A psychological clinic for diagnosis of mentally defective 
and otherwise exceptional children had been established. 

Special classes for training children with defective speech 
had been established. 

A division of publications had been created to keep both 
teachers and public clearly informed of the aims and accom- 
plishments of the public school system and to take charge of 
publication of courses of study, reports, etc. 

A building program has been set up, dependent upon the 
public's approval of a $15,000,000 bond issue in November, 
1920. 

Military training for high school boys had been added to 
the curriculum. 

Intensive study of the junior high schools had been carried 1 
on to determine more adequately the place that these schools, ) 
a radical departure from traditional education methods, are j 
to have in Cleveland. 

Americanization work had been established and carried 
forward on an impressive scale . (See Chap . Americanization . ) 

A department of attendance, census and vocational 
guidance had been created to bring about a more accurate 
check on the children of school age, to remedy conditions 
causing truancy and to throw all possible safeguards about 
children who have to leave schools. 

Changes in Educational Laws 

Two of the most interesting events in the public schools during 
1920 were made possible by action of the state legislature in 
revising the school financial laws to effect a larger measure of home 
rule in Ohio commimities in taxation. 

The General Assembly's action paved the way for a new salary 
schedule which fairly doubled the teachers* pay of 1915, and a 
bond issue of $15,000,000 to enable a physical expansion of the 
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school system for which there has been serious and growing 
need. 

By the summer of 1919 it had become evident that many educa- 
tional features, including kindergartens, night schools, play- 
groimds, manual training, domestic science and even high schools, 
would have to be given up if financial relief were not afforded. 
And it was becoming vitally necessary to increase teachers' 
salaries. Many teachers^ resigned to enter more remunerative 
employment. A serious falling off in teaching efficiency was one 
of the results. 

The General Assembly, late in its session of 1919, passed an 
emergency measure under which the people of Cleveland voted a 
special two mill levy which permitted the schools to carry on their 
regular program and made possible a slight advance in salaries. 

Since the adoption of the Smith One Percent Law in 1910 a levy 
of five mills, subject to reduction at the hands of the Coimty 
Budget Commission, was the maximum that could be levied for 
public schools. In the winter of 1920 more significant action was 
taken by the General Assembly through its adoption of House 
Bill No. 615 which fixed a five mill minimmn levy for schools and 
permitted the people of a school district to vote an additional 
three mills, not to exceed five years, which mileage, once voted, 
could not be reduced. This bill, however, provided that 1.8 
mills of the five mill minimum levy should go to the state which 
should re-distribute it to the different counties on the basis of 
school eniuneration. 

Another statute adopted at the same time, the Gardner Law, 
authorized popular vote on an increase in taies sufficient to pay 
all the interest and principal on outstanding bonds authorized 
prior to January, 1920. 

With a bonded indebtedness of some $16,000,000 to which the 
Gardner Law applied, the sinking fund charges had been and 
would continue to be for some years approximately $1,500,000 
annually. 

Under the old law these charges had to be paid out of operating 
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revenue. Already the schools had reached a point at which no 
additional bonds could be issued without eating tremendously into 
the fimds for teachers' salaries and building maintenance. 

Voters Stand by the Schools 

In the fall of 1920, therefore, the Board of Education asked the 
voters to approve an additional three mill levy, in accordance with 
the provisions of House Bill No. 615 and to approve a levy, 
approximately one mill, under provisions of the Gardner Law. 
At the same time the approval of the voters was asked for issuing 
$15,000,000 in bonds for the erection of new school buildings. 

All three measures were approved in the November election by 
a vote of nearly four to one. One feature of the campaign for 
the measures was imusual. The Board of Education conducted a 
joint campaign which also was asking for financial relief in accord- 
ance with laws passed earlier in the year by the General Assembly. 

Unfortxmately, the schools lost a large part of the funds which 
they gained in the November election. The County Budget Com- 
mission ruled that the Public Library levy of $894,000 should be 
Regarded as a school levy and should be taken out of the school 
money. 

The Board of Education carried the issue to the Court of 
Appeals which upheld the ruling of the Budget Commission. 

Moreover, it soon became evident that the schools of Cleveland 
would lose nearly $1,000,000 annually as a result of the provision 
in House Bill No. 615 by which 1.8 mills of the five mill levy had 
to be given to the state for distribution to the various coimties. 
Such a loss to Cleveland was not anticipated by the General 
Assembly when it passed the bill. 

For several years past the annual increase in school enrollment 
has been between 5,000 and 6,000 pupils. This increase has 
necessitated adding nearly 200 teachers annually to the niunber 
already on the payroll. Slightly more than 4,000 teachers were in 
the employ of the schools in 1920. 

During the war school building operations were almost at a 
standstill although an average of five new buildings a ye&T is 
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needed to meet the growth. The schools, already crowded, became 
even more crowded. In the summer of 1919 the Board of Educa- 
tion asked for a building bond issue of $4,000,000 which was 
approved by the people. Though insufficient, this amount was all 
that could be carried in consideration of the burden of interest 
and sinking fund charges. 

Building Program 
The close of 1920, however, saw the beginning of a period of 
physical expansion, made possible by the Gardner Law and the 
vote for $15,000,000 in building bonds. 

This relief, to comprise sixteen new school buildings, will not be 
ready, however, for nearly two years. By that time there will be 
close to 30,000 children without adequate school quarters. At the 
close of 1920 approximately 20,000 boys and girls were being 
taken care of through a variety of make-shift arrangements. 

Some were attending classes in ground-floor rooms made 
habitable by enlarging the windows of old store rooms and aban- 
doned coal bunkers in the basements of school buildings. Some 
were attending class in school house attics that had been plastered 
and into which light was admitted by cutting sky-lights through 
the roof. Old residences and store-rooms were in use as schools. 
To accommodate the overflow dozens of "portables," light frame 
structures of one room, had been placed in school yards. At many 
of the schools, shifts and relays were in use to make these buildings 
accommodate 25 to 100 per cent, more pupils than they were built 
for. 

The new structures will barely remedy the evils existing in 1920. 
They will not accommodate the increase in school enrollment that 
is a certain factor so long as the city's population continues to 
grow. 

Nor does the present building program consider the abandon- 
ment of fully a dozen ancient school structures that long since have 
served their time. Children attending them cannot enjoy the 
educational advantages of modern school structures with modem 
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equipment. One of the tasks for the future is the replacement of 
ancient, worn out schools. 

Increase in Teachers' Salaries 

Early in 1920 the inunediate problem of greatest moment was 
that of paying Cleveland teachers something like adequate salaries. 

As soon as the General Assembly had passed House Bill No. 615, 
making possible more money for the schools, the superintendent, 
with the approval of the Board of Education, set to work on a new 
salary schedule. It was adopted in the summer of 1920 and became 
effective in the fall, the Board anticipating that the voters would 
approve in the November election the levies needed to sustain it. 

The new schedule practically doubled the salaries effective in 
1915. The initial annual wages of $1,200, $1,350 and $1,500, for 
elementary, junior high and senior high teachers, respectively, 
afford a modest living wage to young men and women just 
beginning to teach. 

Under the new schedule, by annual increases of $120, $135 and 
$150, respectively, they can reach maximum salaries of $2,400 
for elementary teachers, $2,700 for junior high teachers, and 
$3,300 for senior high teachers. 

Those teachers who sufficiently increase their own education 
and preparation by taking extension or summer school courses in 
approved normal schools, colleges or universities, can reach 
higher salaries; $2,880 for elementary teachers; $3,240 for junior 
high teachers; and $3,600 for high school teachers. Thus there is 
a stimulus for teachers to improve the quality of their service. 

Moreover, the schedule makes it possible for elementary teachers 
to receive as much as or more pay than a considerable group of 
junior high and senior high teachers who possess less education 
than is required by the "standard" of the schedules under which 
they are employed. The teachers, as individuals, and as groups, 
were not only consulted but their criticisms were sought on many 
points as the schedule was taking shape. This was a new procedure 
in school administration and attracted attention in educational 
' circles throughout America. 
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Enrollment 

Actual tasks which the schools faced and performed in 1920 
may be indicated briefly. 

Educational service was furnished to 122,634 children and to 
10,117 grown-ups. To render this service 4,143 teachers were em- 
ployed. There were in use during the year 96 elementary schools, 
15 junior high schools, 10 senior high schools, and the School of 
Education. 

Enrollment showed 8,860 children in kindergarten, 74,307 in the 
flrst six elementary grades; 24,108 in the 7th, 8th and 9th grades; 
12,427 in the senior high schools; and 2,742 in special classes for 
children with physical or mental handicaps. 

In the normal department of the School of Education 279 young 
women received instruction. 

Nearly 11,000 grown-ups (young men and women for the most 
part) were enrolled in elementary night schools and night high 
schools. 

Rehabilitation work for 136 disabled soldiers was started at 
West Technical High School, through contract with the United 
States government. 

Apprenticeship classes were attended by 165 young men em- 
ployed in industry and conducted at a dozen different shops and 
factories. 

Trade training classes, organized in Cleveland and neighboring 
cities, for the purpose of fitting skilled mechanics to become 
teachers of shop subjects in junior and technical high schools 
enrolled 664 adult students. 

A complete physical examination of all pupils entering and 
leaving school was provided and care given by a corps of doctors, 
nurses, and dentists. 

To operate and maintain the schools during the year the sum of 
$11,506,204.91 was required. 

Elementary Grades 
It was the elementary schools, more than the higher grades that 
suffered most from inefficiency in teaching during the trying 
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period of 1916 to 1920, inclusive. Now that a supply of suitable 
classroom teachers gradually is being secured, thanks to higher 
salaries, serious problems of the elementary grades are to be 
attacked. 

There is the problem of the over-age child, augmented by the 
influx of thousands of negroes from the south, and that of the 
non-English-speaking child, which has become more pressing 
since the post-war influx of immigrants. A third class of children 
requiring special attention are those who come into the Cleveland 
schools from other sections of the coimtry. Special teachers, 
charged with this particular responsibility for these groups should 
be employed soon. 

Special teachers also will soon be provided for children capable 
of progressing more rapidly than the normal rate. 

For several years there has been need in the elementary grades 
of a uniform course of study and uniform teaching programs. 
These needs will be met soon as a result of intensive work by 
elementary supervisors and assistant superintendents during 1920. 

There was put into effect during the year, also, the policy of a 
gradual trend towards departmentalization in the six lower grades. 
By this policy, teachers who are best fitted to teach some particular 
subject are given programs by which all or most of their time can 
be devoted to that subject. 

The Junior High 
Junior high schools in 1920 were still in an experimental stage. 
There were fifteen such schools in the city — an increase of thirteen 
since 1916. Practically all were overcrowded and the building 
program for 1921-22 provides for new junior high structures, and 
for annexes to three of the existing buildings. 

The development of the junior high idea in Cleveland, as in other 
cities, has been by far the most radical break-away in recent years 
from the traditions of public school education. 

With the junior high plan in operation the eight-year-elementary 
school course has been shortened to six years and the four-year 
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senior high school course has been cut to three. Pupils in the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades are placed in a junior high school. 

It is possible, by the junior high plan of gathering hundreds of 
seventh and eighth graders into one large building, to provide 
educational opportunities that were not attainable when these 
pupils were scattered in many elementary schools. Shops and 
laboratories and departmental work such as was restricted to 
senior high schools in the past are in use in the junior high schools. 

Accordingly the pupils in the jimior high schools have distinct 
advantages over the pupils who are still housed in the elementary 
buildings. They may be promoted by subject rather than by 
grade. Those of greater intelligence, initiative and ambition may 
advance as their ability permits. All pupils may choose from a 
much wider curriculum than was possible to offer in the grade 
schools. There is no division of the jimior highs into academic, 
technical, and commercial. It is the junior high idea to help a 
pupil determine whether be will enter an academic, technical, or 
commercial senior high school. 

The jimior high schools have caused many children to like 
school — children who otherwise would have dropped out. The 
12 per cent, increase in senior high school population during 1920 
is not accounted for by growth in the city's population alone. 

Seventh and Eighth Grades 

As rapidly as possible it is intended to place all seventh and 
eighth grade pupils in junior high schools. In 1920 the junior 
high enrollment was 12,595; in the traditional seventh and eighth 
grades in regular elementary schools in various sections of the 
city, 6,269 pupils were enrolled. 

Until all pupils of these grades are housed in regular junior high 
structures efforts will be made to have the teaching in the old 
seventh and eighth grades as nearly as possible like that of the 
junior high schools . Plans were made in 1 920 , whereby the modern 
languages were introduced in most of the seventh and eighth 
grades, starting in the winter of 1920. 
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Increase in High School Enrolhnent 

Cleveland has ten high schools, all overcrowded. During 1920 
there was an increase of enrollment of 12 per cent, over the previous 
year — an indication of the consistent growth in this field of public 
education. The total enrollment in these schools in 1920 was 
12,227 and the graduates nimibered 1,438. 

During the past decade, it should be remembered, no new high 
school building has been erected in Cleveland. Notwithstanding 
the lack of accommodations the school administration felt that 
all pupils completing the work of the eighth grade and ninth 
grade should be urged to attend high school. With the aid of the 
new division of publications, there was begim late in 1920 a 
thoroughgoing campaign to "sell" high school education to such 
pupils and to their parents. The high school enrollment is ex- 
pected to grow rapidly during the next five years. 

Conditions arising out of the World War caused curriculum 
changes in the high schools in 1920, primarily in history and 
economics coxirses. A coxirse in modern history of a very different 
type than that formerly offered was added to the curriculum of 
the academic high schools. 

Courses in salesmanship and retail store work were added during 
the year to the commercial high school curriculum. Ther pupils 
spend part of their time in down-town stores and part in the 
school. For the time put in at the stores they are paid as regular 
employes doing similar work are paid. These courses were still 
in the experimental stage at the close of the year. 

In view of the remarkable development of the automobile 
industry in recent years, greater stress was placed in the technical 
high schools on courses related to this industry, a fair illustration 
of the educational policy to shape the curriculum to meet new 
lines of industry and business. 

In all of the high schools, academic, commercial, and technical, 
music was advanced to a more important place in 1920. Bands, 
orchestras, and choral groups were organized in a larger way than 
ever before and the work of such organizations was carried on more 
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intensively and under closer supervision. Players from the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, through arrangements made 
with the Musical Art Association, gave individual instruction to 
considerable numbers of boys and girls in the high school bands 
and orchestras. 

To bring good music before all high school students the Sym- 
phony Orchestra gave a series of concerts at very small admission 
prices. 

Military training for high school boys, approved during the 
war, had its first real opportunity to prove itself a practical measure 
in 1920 when it became possible for the War Department to assign 
to Cleveland to administer this course, a lieutenant colonel, a 
first lieutenant, and twelve non-commissioned officers. All boys 
of the tenth and eleventh year are required to take this course, 
imless properly excused, and boys of the twelfth or senior year 
may elect it. Uniforms and equipment are furnished by the War 
Department. Boys in the course belong to the Junior Reserve 
Officers Training Corps. During the summer for a period of 
several weeks nearly 200 lads who had made exceptional progress 
were given a special course of military training at Camp Custer, 
Michigan. 

Vocational and educational direction of high school pupils, 
during the year, received more attention than in the past, and 
many short, explanatory courses were added to assist pupils to 
determine for themselves what sort of life work they desired. In 
the future, if 1920 plans are carried through, there will be in every 
high school at least one teacher whose duty it will be to study the 
interests, the aptitudes, and the capacities of the individual pupil 
and to assist him in the selection of studies. 

Extension night high schools had so advanced in their organiza- 
tion in 1920 that they offered practically every subject taught in 
the day sessions of these schools. Enrollment in the fall semester 
was 4,500 with a decided preference for technical and commercial 
courses. 
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Industrial Training 
New and larger demands upon the schools to equip young men 
and women for work in the industries were made in 1920 and 
rendered more serious the problem of finding teachers equipped to 
give instruction along technical lines. Fortunately, the aid 
rendered by the Smith-Hughes law made possible the training of 
nearly 200 skilled mechanics to fit them to teach their trades in 
the technical and junior high schools. 

By provisions of the Smith-Hughes Law, the Cleveland Schools 
received $19,800 to carry on the teacher-training and $21,464 to 
conduct technical and trade part-time classes in shops and indus- 
trial establishments, the latter representing apprenticeship 
courses for young men who cannot or do not attend technical 
high school. Part of this fund was used to give night instruction 
in the technical high schools to 664 adult students. 

In the part-time apprenticeship classes in shops and factories 
there were 165 students. 

Some of the skilled men in the teacher-training courses lived 
outside of Cleveland — ^in Akron, Canton, Youngstown, and 
Elyria. The Smith-Hughes Law permitted the organization of 
classes by the Cleveland Board of Education in those places as 
well as the setting-up of correspondence courses for other out- 
of-town pupils for whom regular class work was not practicable. 

Mental Defectives 
Until the state awakens to the need for adequate provision for 
mentally defective children the Cleveland schools probably must 
continue to grapple with a situation that is full of danger, injustice, 
heavy expense, and serious moral hazards. 

There were enrolled in the schools in 1920 hundreds of mentally 
defective children who, in justice to themselves and to other 
pupils should have been housed in an institution where they could 
be under constant custodial care. Altogether there are over 2,000 
mentally defective children of school age in Cleveland. Slightly 
more than 1,000 in 1920 were attending special classes. The cost of 
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special classes involved in 1920 a tuition charge of $96.47 a child, 
and a total cost per child three times greater than that incurred for 
normal children. 

As rapidly as possible the psychological clinic, organized in 
1918, has been giving mental tests to differentiate the types of 
chfldren making up the large group of mentally defective pupils to 
the end that instruction fitted to their capacities can be offered. 

A committee representing the educational department, the 
Board of Education, parochial schools, and various welfare 
agencies which made a careful study early in 1920 of the conditions 
surroimding mentally defective children, recommended the 
establishment of a school outside the city where such children 
could be separated from other children and receive constant 
custodial care . Until such an institution can be financed , measures 
to obtain a greater degree of segregation through extension of 
present arrangements of the schools for this purpose were recom- 
mended. 

Department of Child Welfare 

What amounts to a department of child welfare was set up and 
put on a working basis during the latter part of 1920, known 
officially as the ''Department of Attendance, Census and Voca- 
tional Guidance." Its scope includes nearly everything that has 
to do with the child's school life, aside from actual teaching of 
subject matter. 

If the child is absent from school, a department worker looks 
him up. If he is ill and not properly cared for, his case is reported 
at once to the Visiting Nurses' Association. If his parents are 
too poor to send him to school he is granted a pension, a small 
amoimt of money but sufficient to maintain him in school xmtil 
he is old enough to go to work. If his family is in need, the case is 
reported to the Associated Charities. If his home is not a fit 
place for a child, the Humane Society or some other agency that 
will assist in the improvement of home conditions is notified. 

If the absentee is found to be a juvenile delinquent he is placed 
at the disposal of the Juvenile Court. A child old enough to 
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obtain an Age and Schooling Certificate is aided by the depart- 
ment, when his work is necessary to help support himself or his 
family, in securing the kind of position for which he is best fitted. 

Care is taken to place those children who have reached the legal 
age to work and who must contribute to the upkeep of the home, 
in positions that will not menace their health. Careful physical 
examinations are made of all such children. 

This department also maintains effective relationship with the 
division of educational ejttension to the end that educational 
opportunities may be provided for children who mxist leave the 
regular day schools. 

Such children are not forgotten by the department, once they 
have obtained a ''work permit" and a job. If the child is dis- 
charged or leaves his employment a field officer of the department 
immediately calls on him, advises him to call for another "work 
permit'' or, if it is not possible to find employment, to return to 
school until a suitable employment is found. The child is 
encouraged to call upon the department at any time for counsel 
and advice. 

The new department absorbed the old truancy department and 
assmned the work done in former years by the clerk and treasurer of 
the Board of Education, of taking the school census. The function 
of vocational guidance was added to these undertakings. 

During the fall of 1920 the thirty officers of the department 
made approximately 10,000 calls a month at homes, factories 
and other places of business. 

Constant efforts are made to prevent the illegal employment 
of children. Much headway was made within a few months. 
During the year the schools issued 4,000 "work permits" to boys 
between fifteen and sixteen and girls between sixteen and eighteen. 

Division of Publications 

Unique in the field of public education is the division of pub- 
lications created by the Board of Education in 1920. The general 
aim of this new division is to bring before teachers and public the 
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fundamental policies of the school administration and as large a 
knowledge as possible of the endeavors and accomplishments of 
the school system. The division has charge of the task of printing 
courses of study, reports and educational monographs. 

Three activities are carried on: First — There is published semi- 
monthly throughout the school year a newspaper, School Topics, 
which goes to all teachers and which, through the public library 
and branch libraries is available to citizens. Second — Mono- 
graphs, written in popular style and describing various phases of 
the work and interests of the schools, are issued occasionally. 
*Third — The division endeavors constantly to make it possible 
for the newspapers of the city to get all desired information 
pertaining to the schools. 

Five monographs were published during 1920: "Adenoids and 
Arithmetic," telling of the activities of the school medical depart- 
ment; "Getting Out the High School Paper," descriptive of the 
practical side of the Cleveland course in news-writing; "A Garment- 
Making Project for Sixth Grade Girls," in which an interesting 
activity of the home economics department is described; "Salary 
Schedules of the Cleveland Public Schools," in which qualifica- 
tions and conditions of employment of members of the instruction 
force are set forth; and "Elementary Embryology for High School 
Girls," which treats of subject matter and methods of a course 
involving the fundamental knowledge of sex. 

One monograph on which preparation had begun in December, 
1920, will be a popular treatment of the different types of high 
school education — academic, commercial, and technical. It will 
be placed in the hands of all children in the eighth grades and of 
the parents of the children. 

The Professional Training of Teachers 

The persistent and increasing shortage of professionally trained 
teachers in all branches of the educational service has directed the 
attention of the people of Cleveland anew to the activities of all 
our local educational institutions which are engaged directly or 
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indirectly in the preparation and training of teachers for our 
public schools. 

The number of teachers engaged in all the public, private and 
parochial schools of Greater Cleveland below collegiate grade is 
at least 5,000. The best estimates indicate that not less than 600 
vacancies occur annually in these schools. This "turnover" forms 
one of the biggest problems in Cleveland educational circles. 

The institutions which have been established in Cleveland and 
maintained primarily in the interests of the profession of teaching 
have until recently been compelled by force of circumstances to 
limit their activities to short (two year) courses. These courses 
have prepared young women for teaching in our kindergarten and 
elementary schools. Teachers for our high schools have come 
chiefly from academic colleges and have been for the most part 
without specific professional training. But the distinctive achieve- 
ments of the public schools of the city in recent years are un- 
doubtedly in large measure due to an unprecedented expansion 
in the scope and variety of courses offered primarily for the after- 
training of teachers in service. These courses are for the most 
part of senior college grade and character and place emphasis more 
particularly on professional than on academic subjects. 

The characteristic thing about the development of the teacher- 
training program since 1915 is the extent to which the policy of 
institutional co-operation has resulted in co-ordinating the courses 
offered in the schools and colleges located in the vicinity of 
University Circle". Without any formal contracts or agreements the 
material equipment and professional resources of all these haver 
been to a considerable degree brought to bear upon a comm^j^-. 
object — the preparation and after-training of administratoris, 
supervisors, and teachers for the public schools. 

Among the institutions co-operating in teacher training are: 
The Cleveland School of Education, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland Public Library Training School, Cleveland Kinder- 
garten Training School, Cleveland Museum of Art, the Cleveland 
School of Art, and the new Museum of Natural History. 
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The entrance requirements in all the departments, schools, and 
colleges listed above are graduation from a standard four year 
high school course, or equivalent preparation. All of these 
departments, schools, and colleges are supported by income from 
tuition fees, gifts, and endowments except the Cleveland School 
of Education which is a tax-supported institution under the 
control of the Cleveland Board of Education. Tuitions are free 
in the Normal Department and little more than nominal for 
Cleveland teachers in the Extension courses and summer session. 
The annual budget for the school year, 1920-21 is $153,000 
exclusive of building up-keep and cost of maintaining demonstra- 
tion and training departments. The Smith-Hughes courses are 
tuition free and are maintained by grants made by the State 
Board of Vocational Education. The School has also received 
substantial financial .assistance for special departments of its 
siunmer session in 1920 from the Cleveland Anti-Tuberculosis 
League, the Cleveland Foundation, the Cleveland Americaniza- 
tion Council, the Lakeside Division of the American Red Cross and 
private citizens. 

In addition to the members of the regular staff of instruction in 
these institutions more than one hundred professors, lecturers, 
and demonstration teachers from leading universities, colleges, 
schools of education, normal training schools and public school 
systems in all parts of the country are secured for special work 
in the summer session. 

Enrollment in Teacher-Training Schools 
Department oi Education, College for Women, 

., Western Reserve University 120 

Normal Department, Cleveland School of Art 8 

Cleveland Kindergarten Training School 50 

Normal Department, Cleveland School of Education, 320 
Extension Courses for Teachers, Cleveland School of 

Education and Western Reserve University 2,360 

Summer Session (1920) Cleveland School of Education 

and Western Reserve University 1,200 
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The most sig^nificant event of the year in the development of 
the teacher-training program of Greater Cleveland was the 
affiliation of certain interests of the Cleveland School of Educa- 
tion with those of Western Reserve University, whereby college 
degrees will be granted by the University for certain work done in 
both institutions. 

The Cleveland School of Art will offer courses for teachers 
during the next summer session in full co-ordination with those 
of the Cleveland School of Education. The Cleveland Museum of 
Art will make its extensive collections available to students in 
the summer session. Case School of Applied Science will open 
its gymnasium, swimming pool, and other buildings if necessary 
for the accommodation of siunmer school classes. 

The directors of the new Museum of Natural History, the 
EdTicational Museum, the Cleveland Foimdation, the Cleveland 
Welfare Federation, the Cleveland. Recreation Council, the 
Cleveland Americanization Council, the Cleveland Civic League, 
the Cleveland City Planning Commission, and other social civic 
agencies will lecture to summer school students. 

On the request of the Joint Conference Committee representing 
the Cleveland Board of Education and the University, the Cleve- 
land Foimdation has appointed and will finance an Educational 
Commission consisting of Professor William C. Bagley, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Chairman;' Dr. John W. Withei-s, 
Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis; and Professor George Gailey 
Chambers, Secretary of the Faculty of the School of Education 
and Director of the Admissions Committee of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Secretary; to assist in formulating thoroughly 
modern curricula leading to the degree of Bachelor of Education 
and Master of Arts in Education. These curricula, it is hoped, 
may be in print within the curr^t year. They should provide a 
wide range of opportunities for specialization in public school 
administration, supervision, and teaching. 

NIGHT SCHOOLS 
The rapid development of night classes by public and private 
institutions of Cleveland mirrors very clearly a movement on the 
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part of the community to give adequate educational facilities to 
the adult and to the younger workers in industry and business. 

When one considers the great number of institutions which are 
trying to meet the need, it is evident that there will be found a 
certain lack of uniformity in the work. This is due, not to any 
inherent inability on the part of the institutions, but to the lack 
of a composite night school program for the city. 

The public schools, which also maintain night schools of 
various nature, are endeavoniig to bring some uniformity by 
co-operating with existing classes maintained by other institutions 
or by taking over their work where funds and the public school 
program permit. 

For example, what during the war was known as Americaniza- 
tion work and was then carried on by agencies later unified into 
the Americanization Council, is now a part of the adult education 
program of the public school system. 

Western Reserve University is now taking steps to bring into 
being more uniformity in the collegiate or professional night 
schools. The university is receiving hearty co-operation from 
other institutions which are in a position to give it. 

There were 9,500 students enrolled in night classes other than 
public in Cleveland during 1920. Of this niunber 74 per cent, 
were in classes conducted by organizations not popularly known 
as schools, and 26 per cent, were students in evening classes of 
regular schools. The larger institutional schools were operated 
by the Industrial Association of Cleveland, the American Institute 
of Banking, the Cleveland Credit Men's Association, the Electrical 
League, the Western Reserve University, the International 
Garment Workers* Union, the Knights of Columbus, the Y. W. 
C. A., and the Y. M. C. A. Forty per cent, of the night school 
enrollment other than public school work was conducted by the 
Y. M. C. A., 13 per cent, by the Y. W. C. A., and 12 per cent, 
by the Knights of Columbus. The other institutions promoted 
a specialized form of training pertinent to their particular field 
of activity. 
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Of every 100 students in all night schools treated in this report, 
eleven were studying in trade and technical courses, eighty-two 
were students in courses directly connected with some phase of 
managing, recording, or sales work, and seven were enrolled in 
cultural and academic classes. Five of every 100 were in classes 
ordinarily offered by the elementary schools, five were in courses 
the content of which was of collegiate grade, while ninety were 
in classes which could be classified as of the high school or secondary 
group. Four-fifths of the group were enrolled in courses requiring 
one school year or less for completion, while one-fifth were working 
on an organized curriculum requiring two, three, or five years for 
completion. 

A study of the students of one of the large schools showed that 
10 per cent, has a maximum education of eight years or less in 
the public schools, 25 per cent, attended high school for one 
year but did not retiun for the second year, 43 per cent, had a 
maximum education of two or three years in high school, 10 
per cent, had graduated from high school but did not enter 
college, while 12 per cent, had one or more years of college training. 

New developments in the night school field have been the 
opening of extension classes in business administration courses 
by Western Reserve University and the organization of night 
classes in liberal arts subjects by extension by Baldwin-Wallace 
University; the co-ordination of Western Reserve University and 
the Cleveland School of Education, making possible extension 
courses for teachers of Cleveland and suburbs; the addition of a 
machine shop and other technical equipment to the Y. M. C. A. 
schools. 

Another very significant development in night education has 
been the opening of a Workers' University by the Ladies' Garment 
Workers' Union. Courses are given in this university in English, 
United States history and government, history of society and 
its institutions, growth of the labor movement, economics of 
the industrial system, and sociology. No formal entrance 
requirements are set by this university. The desire to know is the 
test applied to prospective students. These courses are taught 
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by teachers of the Extension Division of the Board of Education 
and by Oberlin College professors. This Workers' University is 
one of the network of educational institutions which Labor has 
been starting in our large industrial cities within the last few 
years, which are expected to be more far reaching in their in- 
fluence than any educational movement of modem times. 

The motives for and the principles used in the organization of 
this Workers' University and those in other American cities, are 
similar to those used in the development of the educational move- 
ment in Great Britain, known as "Adult Education," and in 
France, known as "Universite du Peuple." 

The Knights of Columbus began an extensive educational work 
during 1920, organizing classes in technical and business courses. 
The Electrical League began classes in salesmanship for the 
benefit of their members. 

Immediate future needs of the night schools in Cleveland are: 

(a) An educational policy for the development of night 

school training for Cleveland as a community. 

(b) The development of an educational policy by the 

respective organizations conducting classes. 

(c) The co-ordination of classes into organized curricula 

leading to definite goals. 

(d) A new emphasis should be placed on non-vocational 

educational training, the type now known in England 
as "Adult Education." 

(e) Schools of collegiate grade in Business Administration 

and Engineering should be organized. 

(f) Schools now in operation should give the maximum 

attention to intensification and systematization of 
courses, rather than increase the number of students. 

A brief study of evening education shows that night school 
psychology and methods are still in the amateur stage. Directors 
and faculties of night schools are working in a field of education 
not yet standardized but needing a most careful study of content 
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of courses and methods of presentation. Cleveland as a com- 
munity has not yet sensed that night school education is a primary 
obligation on the community, but is leaving this type of education 
to voluntary organizations whose educational policies are largely 
sporadic and disconnected. 

PAROCHIAL, CHURCH, AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

Instruction for children is by no means entirely the work of the 
Cleveland public schools. Cleveland has its quota of schools 
maintained by religious organizations or by private individuals or 
groups. Such institutions do not exist to meet the need for which 
night schools, previously mentioned, exist. They are, in some 
cases, nearly as old as the public schools. In fact private schools 
preceded public schools in Cleveland. 

Such institutions as the Catholic parochial schools parallel 
public school education so far as they are able but place, however, 
a religious emphasis upon the training of the child which the 
public school by virtue of its cosmopolitan character does not do. 
Other church schools add this religious emphasis in classes which 
supplement the work of the public schools and are held Saturdays, 
Sundays, or week day afternoons. 

Many of these supplementary religious schools attempt to 
maintain in the life of the child a distinct form of culture which 
often has its ancestry in European culture of racial or sectarian 
nature. That such education has much to add to the more modern 
forms of teaching is emphasized in a recent report made for the 
Ohio Institute for Public Efficiency by the Ohio Council on Child 
Welfare, which conducted a survey in Cleveland last spring. 

This report refers especially to the so-called "language schools" 
which supplement rather than parallel the public school work; 
and calls for a closer co-operation with and on the part of the 
public schools. It emphasizes further that many of these institu- 
tions are handicapped by inadequate facilities and misunderstood 
by other organizations. 

The report says in part: 

"These twenty-nine church schools involving several thousand 
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children, housed for the most part in poorly-lighted, ill-ventilated, 
and cramped quarters, furnish food for thought. The motives 
behind these schools are commendable, and the old world culture 
and the living spirit of religion which, as a rule, they foster, afford 
a still-needed link between parents and children, between young 
American and ancient Europe. 

"The time is not yet come to do away with them. Instead of an 
attitude of intolerant contempt, which comes only from those who 
do not understand the necessity for and the spirit behind these 
schools, there is a great need for the interest and help of the 
Cleveland public and the Cleveland Board of Education in making 
conditions safe and instruction sound." 

Little explanation is needed regarding the private schools. 
This type often seeks to add to the usual education material which 
has a more direct cultural and esthetic value than most of the 
grade material. That their curricula are sound is evidenced by 
the readiness with which their graduates enter college. 

The commercial schools are growing apace in these years of 
increased industrial activity. They have had to "speed up" 
production to meet the demand for clerks, stenographers and 
typists. And they have been unable to meet the demand. The 
public commercial schools are growing equally fast. The public 
commercial schools had 1,989 pupils in 1920, the ten largest private 
commercial schools a total of 1,824. 

With the pressure on them from business and industry, the. 
temptation has been great for the commercial school to graduate 
children at too immature an age and with too superficial a con- 
ception of the work they are to do. That this temptation has been 
successfully fought has been due in large measure to the larger 
and longer established schools and to the co-operation of the 
public schools. Credit is due these schools for the standards they 
have maintained under this unusual pressure. 

Catholic Parochial Schools 
. Chief among the developments in the Catholic parochial schools 
during the past year has been a movement to establish schools 
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which in many ways will parallel the junior high schools of the 
public school system. 

A plan is being considered to introduce more or less depart- 
mentalized courses into the seventh and eighth grades. By later 
continuing this movement so as to add the ninth grade to the 
group, the junior high idea will be approximated. 

There are in the seventeen counties which comprise the diocese of 
Cleveland 139 elementary schools, twenty-one high schools, and 
twenty-six commercial schools. In these are educated 55,984 
pupils. Cleveland now has sixty-eight elementary schools with 
35,369 pupils in attendance. There are in Cleveland 715 teachers, 
but more are needed according to the school officials. 

Average attendance at the Catholic schools is high. The pastor 
of the parish, who is also superintendent of the school, knows his 
people personally and can easily keep in mind conditions sur- 
rounding each child. The avowed purpose of the schools is to 
educate for goodness in the broadest sense; hence courses training 
for citizenship are emphasized. 

There are now eleven Catholic high schools in the city, with an 
enrollment of 1,360 pupils and one special school, Cathedral 
Latin school, with an enrollment of 525 which prepare students 
for college. • 

The catholic church maintains in this diocese two schools for 
the training of teachers, the Ursuline Academy and Notre Dame. 

In addition to the parochial schools of the Roman Catholic 
system, a parochial school is maintained by St. John's Catholic 
church of the "Old Catholic" denomination. Although members 
of the congregation speak the Slovak language, instruction is in 
English. There are 100 children in the eight grades of the school. 

Lutheran congregations maintain ninteen parochial schools 
which give instruction to approximately 2,000 children. These 
schools parallel the work of the first eight grades of the public 
schools in curriculiun, length of term, and size of classes. 

During 1920, a change of policy occurred. In many school? 
where a part of the exercises were conducted in the German 
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language the use of German was eliminated except in religious 
instruction and singing. 

Language Schools 
Over 6,000 Cleveland school children attend supplementary 
language schools outside the hours of regular public school sessions. 

In thirty such schools at least ten different languages are taught. 
The demand for these language schools has been due to two in- 
' fluences: first, the people of certain national groups, as the Czechs, 
wish to foster knowledge of their language and national history. 
In the second place, many church services, both Protestant and 
Catholic, are conducted in a foreign language, and in order that 
the children may take part, they have special language instruction. 
Both types of school are distinct from the parochial schools. Their 
work is supplementary to the public schools. Vacation schools 
with daily sessions are provided by some congregations. 

The nine Hebrew schools gave instruction to about 2,000 
children, seven to fifteen years of age, meeting five days a week 
for periods of one to two hours. Religion as such is not stressed, 
but such subjects as Hebrew language and literature. Biblical 
and secular history, Jewish life and customs. 

The fourteen congregational schools maintained by Greek 
Orthodox and Greek Catholic churches gave instruction to 
between 1,200 and 1,500 children. These schools are conducted 
in the Russian, Ukrainian, Slovak, Magyar, Croatian, Rumanian, 
and Rusin languages. The national language, history, and 
literature are taught, besides the liturgy, including musical 
rendering, church doctrines and history, general ethical and 
religious principles. In many parishes, there are two-hour 
sessions five days a week, in terms coincident with terms of public 
schools. Siunmer sessions are usual and last seven or eight weeks. 

The Hungarian Reformed Churches provided for approximately 
1,000 children in three Saturday congregational schools and in 
vacation schools. Instruction was given in religion and in the 
Hungarian language, history, and geography. 
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Private Schools 

The courses of study offered by private schools parallel to a 
considerable extent the work of the public schools, but are adapted 
to the special interests of certain small groups. In some cases 
they afford a type of training not provided by the public school 
system. 

Three of the private schools , The Hatha way-Brown School and 
Laurel School for girls, and University School for boys, have been 
in existence twenty to forty years. In addition to standard 
elementary and college prepar^ory courses, they provide some 
special training in music, art, spoken English, and the girls' 
schools, in household economics. Educational methods are con- 
servative, but two of the schools have recently added psychological 
and educational test service. In recent years the girls* schools 
have tended to send a larger percentage of their graduates to 
college than formerly. In the case of one school, twenty-two of 
the thirty-three graduates of 1920 are in college or schools of 
collegiate standing. 

During 1920 Laurel School substantially increased its pro- 
visions for musical training. Special instruction in piano, violin, 
organ, and harp was given to over 100 students. In addition, a 
continvtous course was arranged including musical appreciation, 
history of music, harmony, and choral singing, and a school 
orchestra was organized. 

The Hawken School for boys, established in 1915, follows 
educational policies similar to those of the older schools, and 
offers at present elementary and first year high school work. 

New lines of development in education are represented by 
The Primary School, conceived and maintained by an association 
of parents. The school subjects are not routinized, but are 
developed from the natural activities of the children. The dis- 
cipline of the school is administered largely by the groups of 
children. During 1920, the school has been an observation center 
for teachers in the Cleveland district. 

The Robert French School, with Kindergarten and two primary 
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grades, is conducted in accordance with French educational 
methods. All subjects are taught in French with the exception of 
EInglish reading and writing. 

These six private academic schools had an attendance of 1,062 
pupils in all grades, in comparison with 122,634 in the public 
schools. 

There is a demand for college preparatory work from young 
people of eighteen and thereabouts who have stopped high school 
and worked in business or industry for four or five years and now 
wish to prepare for college. Although the public schools have 
facilities for giving this instruction, these students, after years in 
business and industrial employment, do not wish to be classed 
with and controlled as the high school student several years 
yoimger. Two institutions, the Central Institute and the Y. M. 
C. A. in its Educational Department, offer college preparatory 
work of accredited standard to fill this demand. Three hundred 
students were in these classes in 1920. 

Private Commercial Schools 

Last year over 1,900 young people received free instruction at 
the two public high schools of commerce. At the same time over 
1,800 students received similar instruction in the ten largest 
private commercial schools, which require rather heavy tuition 
fees. 

Private schools of good standing are able to maintain their 
enrollment (in spite of increased facilities in the public schools) 
mainly because of the demand for intensive courses in special 
subjects, such as typewriting or accounting. 

Commercial subjects in the public schools are organized in a 
continuous four year course adapted to young people of the 
average high school age. Although students may enroll for 
single courses and for short periods of time, the organization of 
the course does not make this advantageous for the mature 
student. The private commercial schools provide short specialized 
courses. Schools of the first rank, as the Dyke School of Business 
and the Spencerian Commercial School, prefer students with 
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two years of high school work or its equivalent, and some business 
experience, advising immature applicants to take the longer public 
school course. They report that the average age of their students 
in 1920 was twenty to twenty-one years and that nearly all the 
students had met the above entrance requirements. Other schools 
have widely varying standards of admission and work. 

The annual conferences of the National Commercial Teachers 
Association held in Cleveland in December, 1920, reported that 
the standard of work in commercial schools could best be im- 
proved by raising the entrance requirements, recommending the 
standard mentioned above. However, there has been no organized 
effort to carry out this recommendation or to standardize the 
policies and courses of the dozen or more private commercial 
schools. 

Private Schools in Industrial Plants 

In addition to the schools operated by the Board of Education in 
industrial plants are some private trade schools maintained by the 
industries themselves. The Warner and Swasey Co. and the 
American Steel and Wire Co. operate two of the largest and best 
known of the trade schools. These schools are maintained for the 
training of veteran employes as well as apprentices, often as a part 
of a larger welfare and vocational guidance plan. 

The type of school varies greatly with the industrial output, 
each school being operated to function immediately in the life of 
the plant. For instance, an automobile driver's school is main- 
tained by the Cleveland Packard Co., with a view to instruction 
in the proper care of the car and in the interests of safety. 

The Y. M. C. A. has a trade school with an enrollment of 160 
and also provides special vocational training for several hundred 
disabled soldiers. Other schools for disabled veterans are held at 
Spencerian Commercial School and West Technical High School. 

The problem of the mentally backward child has brought into 
being a highly specialized institution which is making a start in 
caring for children of this type. The Sandalphon School, estab- 
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lished in 1919, is endeavoring to supplement the work of the public 
schools to meet this problem. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

Collegiate education, both undergraduate and graduate, is 
offered in Cleveland by Western Reserve University, Case School 
of Applied Science, and St. Ignatius College. The Cleveland 
School of Education, maintained by the Board of Education, 
which offers collegiate work in a limited degree has already been 
treated under the public school section of this chapter. Case 
School will be discussed later under "Scientific Education." 

Western Reserve University, which functions in a large degree as 
a graduate institution, has been increasing its service to Cleveland 
by co-ordinating its interests with graduate or professional work, 
formerly maintained by other institutions. Its service is thus one 
of helping to unify existing educational agencies and to develop 
specific branches of its own. 

Collegiate Education for Men 

Opportunities for collegiate education for men are offered in 
Cleveland by Adelbert College of Western Reserve University and 
a Catholic College, St. Ignatius. 

Adelbert College was known as Western Reserve College until 
its removal from Hudson, Ohio, to Cleveland in 1882. Although a 
separate corporation, with its own Board of Trustees, it is closely 
afililiated with Western Reserve University and functions as the 
imdergraduate college for men of the University. 

St. Ignatius College was opened in 1886 by the Jesuit Fathers 
and is maintained by that order. 

The total enrollment in the Cleveland colleges for men in the 
autunm of 1920 was 650 and 525 of these were from Adelbert 
College. 

Collegiate education in Cleveland has undergone quite the 
same changes as it has elsewhere. The older program of the so- 
called arts colleges aimed primarily to train yoimg men for the 
ministry and teaching, and rather incidentally attracted young 
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men with a taste for liberal culture. The present day metropolitan 
college for young men is called upon to minister directly to the 
vocational preparation, not only of ministers and teachers, but 
also of future engineers, doctors, social workers, and most recently 
of business men. 

A considerable proportion of the men in Adelbert College take 
advantage of combinations of courses arranged with the graduate 
schools of Medicine and Law in the University and with Case 
School of Applied Science. Under this arrangement a student of 
Western Reserve or Case upon completion of a year of professional 
study (or two years in engineering) is awarded the Bachelor's 
degree by the college. 

The most notable additions to the curriculum of Adelbert 
College in 1920 are the courses in "Business Administration," 
including such subjects as accounting, banking, transportation, 
foreign trade, marketing, insurance, and the like. 

A second advance in 1920 is the recognition of the value of com- 
pulsory physical education. 

For the student who is in part or wholly dependent upon his 
own resources for a college education, Cleveland offers unusual 
opportimities. Through scholarships, loan funds, and prizes the 
colleges aid many deserving boys. Cleveland business and indus- 
trial firms employ a large number of students in part time positions. 

The Cleveland institutions which are offering opportunities in 
the way of college education for men have in some respects gone 
beyond their capacity in accommodating numbers that have 
applied for admission. Increased endowments are necessary if 
the work is to progress. 

Collegiate Education for Women 
The only work of higher education for women in Cleveland other 
than professional is done at the College for Women of Western 
Reserve University, although a college for women is being con- 
templated by the Catholic parochial system of Cleveland. 

The College for Women was founded in 1888 following the 
elimination of co-education from Adelbert College of Western 
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Reserve Univel^ity. The first year there were eleven students in 
the regular course and twenty-seven students in special classes. 
The college today has a separate faculty of fifty-two members, 
an enrollment of 715 students, and its graduates number 1,372. 
Entrance requirements are the same as for Adelbert College. 
Besides the usual academic courses which lead to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts, are the courses in l^ousehold administration 
which lead to the degree of Bachelor of Science, and the combina- 
tion of courses arranged with the Library School, the Medical 
School, the Law School, the School of Art, and the School of 
Education. 

The needs of Cleveland in the higher education of women are 
met as well as may be with the present resources. That hundreds 
of yoimg women stop their education before they reach college 
and later desire more education along academic, professional, 
technical, and commercial lines challenges the city to more ample 
provisions for them in order that it may jxistify its claim as an 
educational center. 

Library School 

The Library School of Western Reserve University was founded 
in 1904 and has since that time graduated 311 persons. It is one 
of the thirteen library schools which belong to the Association of 
American Library Schools. In addition to the bibliographic, 
technical, and administrative courses, special courses are now 
being offered which train for service in children's libraries, and for 
business and technical libraries in connection with manufacturing 
and banking interests and corporations. 

Preliminary to such professional training, the Cleveland Public 
Library, because of its immediate needs, has maintained an 
apprentice class for brief training in the methods and routine of 
that library, but only to prepare for the minor and less responsible 
positions. * 

Because the library field is broadening, library boards are 
demanding women with college degrees and graduates of library 
schools, and because salary schedules have doubled since 1916 
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more women are being induced to take library training. Hence, 
the Library School which struggled for its existence during the 
war is now entering upon a new era of activity. 

School of Applied Social Science 

Until 1915 the training classes at the Associated Charities were 
the only effort to give specific training to those entering the field 
of social work. Since that time the School of Applied Social 
Science at Western Reserve University has held the field. 

Its purpose is to train qualified persons for professional careers 
in the fields of mimicipal administration and public service, 
family case work, social and industrial service, psychiatric social 
work, and public health nursing. It admits academically qualified 
persons to graduate training courses, ordinarily extending over a 
period of two years, leading to the degree of Master of Science 
(Public Administration) or Master of Science (Social Administra- 
tion). Graduates of approved Hospital Training Schools for 
Nurses are admitted to an eight months' course in preparation for 
executive positions in public health nursing, leading to the 
Certificate in Public Health Nursing. 

During 1920 there were 106 students enrolled in this school but 
durin9 the five years of its existence not enough students have 
availed themselves of the training offered to supply, to any 
appreciable degree, the demand for workers in social fields, nor 
have Cleveland's social agencies turned to the School for its 
graduates. The problem of the future is that of social agencies 
establishing standards for workers. 

In connection with its work for social workers, Western Reserve 
University is opening a series of courses in psychiatric social work, 
the need for which was emphasized by the recent war. The courses 
will train workers in the treating of cases of mental abnormality 
in the light of their social relationships. 

Three Law Schools 
Legal education in Cleveland is cared for by three agencies — 
the law department of Western Reserve University, which is a 
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day graduate school of law admitting only graduates of colleges 
and universities of approved standing; the Cleveland Law School, 
a night school affiliated with Baldwin-Wallace College, requiring 
for admission as a regular student, graduation from an approved 
high school; and the John Marshall School of Law, an evening and 
night school affiliated with Ohio Northern University, requiring 
for admission graduation from an approved high school. 

During 1920 one of the evening schools added a fourth year of 
post-graduate study. It is worthy to note the increasing number 
of women entering the law schools. 

Supplementing the instruction given in the law schools, the 
Cleveland Bar Association has inaugurated a series of evening 
meetings at which addresses are given by specialists in various 
branches of the law. The speeches are printed and distributed to 
members of the association. 

School of Medicine 
A siumner school course for practicing physicians was the out- 
standing feature in the development of medical education in 
Cleveland in the past year. Such a course, instituted by the 
Medical School of Western Reserve University, gave instruction 
to twenty-three physicians, most of whom came from outside 
the city. Further development of the stunmer work is being 
planned by the university. 

Cleveland provided for medical education as early as 1843 when 
the Cleveland Medical College was organized as a branch of 
Western Reserve College. Since that time there have been six 
other medical schools in the city. These have been either dis- 
continued or merged, so that now there is only the Westerh 
Reserve University School of Medicine. This school has graduated 
2,708; of these 331 are now practising in Cleveland. This is 28.3 
per cent, of the 1,169 physicians now in the city. The Medical 
School course is the typical four year course of the American 
Medical College upon the completion of which the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine is granted. The school is one of the four in the 
United States which requires students to have an academic 
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coUeg^e degree based on at least three years of college pre-medical 
work. Admissions are limited to fifty-six per class, candidates 
being selected mainly according to scholarship. The teaching 
force numbers 123. Members of the teaching staff constitute the 
visiting staffs of five important hospitals. 

The hospitals contribute largely to medical education in Cleve- 
land as they do elsewhere. Three of our largest general hospitals, 
Lakeside, City, and Charity, and two of the special hospitals, 
Babies' Dispensary and Maternity Hospital are used for teaching 
purposes for medical students. 

Other agencies contributing to medical education in Cleveland 
are the professional organizations. The Academy of Medicine, 
with a membership of about 600, holds meetings once a month for 
the discussion of medical and surgical cases and problems. The 
Cleveland Homeopathic Medical Society has a membership of 
about 150; The Cleveland Colored Medical Society about thirty; 
The Cleveland Public Health Association about forty-five. The 
Cleveland Medical Library Association has its library at 2318 
Prospect Avenue. Only members may draw books but the general 
public have reading privileges. It is supported by the dues of its 
250 or more members and the income from invested funds amount- 
ing to over $270,000. 

Dental School 

There is but one type and but one school for teaching dentistry 
in Cleveland, and that school is a part of Western Reserve 
University. 

High school graduation is required for entrance. It is planned 
to require one year of college work in 1922 and thereafter. Four 
years of work in residence leads to a degree of Doctor of Dental 
Surgery. 

About one-quarter of the lectures and laboratory work is given 
at the Medical School of Western Reserve University. 

The policy of admitting only as many students as equipment 
warrants means only eighty-five Freshmen each year. Clinical 
work is emphasized and Cleveland offers abundant material. 
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There are thirty-three professors, assistant professors, instruc- 
tors and demonstrators who are giving instruction in dentistry in 
Cleveland. Tw© hundred and twenty-three students are pursuing 
the study of dentistry during the year 1920-21. 

School of Pharmacy 

Co-operation with the hospitals of Cleveland, looking toward 
the manufacturing, testing, and buying of proper drugs and 
medicines, is a new field of activity begun this year by the School 
of Pharmacy of Western Reserve University. 

Since the school was rehioved last sununer to the campus of the 
University and equipped with new laboratories and wider teaching 
facilities, it is in a position to increase its scope particularly by 
further standardizing its work and starting research operations. 
Although the usual course pursued by students is a two year course 
leading to the degree of Graduate of Pharmacy (I^h.G.), plans are 
now under way for the establishment of a four year course leading 
to the university degree of Bachelor of Science (B.S.). 

The school, which was started in 1883 by retail druggists of 
the city, was turned over to the imiversity in 1918 as an integral 
part of that institution. It takes only accredited graduates of 
high schools and although the law specified only a two year course 
as a requirement, it also maintains and offers in addition a three 
year course leading to the degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist 
(PH.C). 

Scientific Education 

Scientific education, particularly with reference to engineering, 
in its various branches, is provided in Cleveland chiefly by Case 
School of Applied Science, which ranks among the best scientific 
colleges in the country. It is also being furthered by research 
work of high order. Besides that done by the faculty arid advanced 
students of Case School, much thorough investigation is being 
carried on in highly organized and equipped laboratories in some 
of Cleveland's factories. 

Beginning in 1881 with one building, six instructors, and sixteen 
students. Case School of Applied Science has grown imtil today 
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it has eight buildings, a faculty of sixty-two members, and eight 
hundred and ten students. 

In the early days of engineering, nearly all of the instruction 
offered was in civil engineering. Later, the courses in mechanical 
engineering, electrical engineering, and chemical engineering were 
established. In 1905 the mining engineering department was 
established. In 1920, Worcester R. Warner and Ambrose Swasey 
gave a fine observatory building on Taylor Road, in East Cleve- 
land, equipped with a ten-inch telescope. The laboratories are 
supplied with equipment which has been carefully selected with the 
view of training students to understand the applications of the 
theory they are studying and the practical work which they will 
follow after they graduate. 

The technical school requires its students to learn certain 
fimdamental things in science and in engineering; it teaches them 
where to go for other things which they may need in the practice 
of their professions and it endeavors to train their minds so that 
they will be capable of solving the problems which the industrial 
world will bring them. 

It has been the aim of the school from the first to combine 
theoretical and practical training. One-half of each day is given 
to theoretical work in the lecture room or in the class room, and 
the other half to practical work in the drawing room, the laboratory, 
or the field. During the practice term in June, all of the freshmen 
except the chemists, go to a camp about seventy miles from Cleve- 
land, where they live in tents and are under semi- military dis- 
cipline. There the students work under much the same conditions 
as though they were in a railroad camp in the extreme west. 
Their whole time is given to civil engineering. During the same 
period, the freshmen chemists spend their time in the chemical 
laboratory in more advanced work than they have been able to 
do during the laboratory periods of the first part of the year. 

In the practice term at the end of the sophomore year, the civil 
engineers go into camp and lay out a railroad; the mechanical, 
electrical, and chemical engineers go to a mine. At the end of 
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the junior year, the civil engineers study practical astronomy in 
the observatory. The mining engineers maJce trips to some of the 
best known mining regions in the United States or to large metal- 
lurgical establishments where they study practical methods of 
mining and metallurgy. 

To enter the school a student must be a graduate of an approved 
high school having a four year course. In order to obtain a higher 
grade of students, and thus to graduate engineers of greater 
ability, no candidates are considered for admission unless they 
have stood above the lowest third of their high school classes. 
For many years a special effort has been made to induce college 
graduates and those who have had part of a college course to 
enter. Several fellowships paying from $600 to $750 have been 
established by friends of the institution and are given to college 
graduates who wish to take advanced work. There is the special 
arrangement with Western Reserve University mentioned above. 
Owing to the great increase in numbers during the past two years, 
and the higher cost of all supplies, it has been foimd necessary to 
limit the number of students to 760. The industrial development 
in Cleveland and northern Ohio makes a real demand upon the 
school for the training of men to take positions in industrial 
plants as shown by the fact that 706 of the 1,696 men graduated 
are located in the city or its suburbs. This demand makes an 
increasing niunber of yoimg men each year who wish to study 
engineering. Those who desire it should be trained at home, but 
this cannot be done imless the equipment and endowment of 
Cleveland's only engineering college are largely increased. 

Such industrial plants as the National Lamp Works of the 
General Electric Co., the National Carbon Co., and the Warner 
and Swasey Co. are maintaining laboratories for scientific re- 
search, and although these laboratories are primarily for the 
advancement of the work of the individual companies they are 
making contributions to industry in general. For example, the 
laboratories at Nela Park have recently placed electric lighting of 
buildings on a new basis that will conserve sight, save lives by 
prevention of accidents and increase production. The results of 
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this study and discovery are being given to Cleveland through 
the mediiun of a lighting school being conducted under the 
auspices of the Electrical League of the city. Dr. M. Luckiesh, 
the director of the Nela Park laboratories, has recently published 
two books, "Artificial Light, Its Influence upon Civilization k" 
and "Lighting the Home." 

LIBRARY AND MUSEUM SERVICE 

Libraries and museums, which are among the older educational 
institutions in Cleveland, have during recent years felt a new 
impulse which has broadened the scope of their activities, and 
increased their range of service. 

From being mere repositories of books or materials, they have 
become active agents in the guiding of the intellectual development 
of the community. This they have accomplished by bringing 
their books or materials to the attention of the public in such a 
way as not only to meet a specific need, but to create a demand 
for it. 

Libraries 

The Cleveland Public Library has set the standard for this 
type of service for libraries. By studying the minds and the moods 
of the people it anticipates and even creates the demands for 
books with the result that 3,714,456 books were issued last year. 

As the fundamental idea of a library is to render good books 
easily accessible to all residents of the city, the 700,000 books in 
the Library are made accessible by locating them at convenient 
places in the city in collections varying from 30,000 volumes in a 
Carnegie building, used by a whole neighborhood, to a few dozen 
books in an evening class. 

At the center of this system is the Main Library with a collection 
of over 300,000 volumes and 180,000 pamphlets, pictures, maps 
and other material. The organization of this collection is by 
subjects into a series of special libraries, each under the direction 
of an expert in that field. One of these special collections, the 
John G. White Collection of Folklore and Orientalia, containing 
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upwards of 35,000 volumes, is used by scholars throughout the 
country. 

The branch libraries, besides bringing the opportunity of books 
to all parts of the city, serve as community centers. Last year 
3,087 meetings, with an attendance of 60,013 were held in Club 
rooms and auditoriums. Where these branches are in foreign 
neighborhoods, they are effective Americanization agencies. 

The Public Library is a continuation school for thousands who 
left school early. It affords training in trades, business and pro- 
fessions, and for many it is a partial substitute for high school or 
coHege. The advanced student and trained worker come to the 
library for research in sociology, fine arts and technical subjects. 

Service is given to all the schools in the city, whatever the 
nature of their support or the scope of their work. To the public 
schools it renders additional service by supervising and by sharing 
the cost of twenty-four school branches, located in the School 
of Education, the senior high schools, the junior high schools, and 
in some of the grade schools, and at the Board of Education 
Headquarters, the last primarily for the administrative and 
research staff. Classroom collections are sent to many teachers. 
Classroom service is rendered also to other schools in Cleveland, 
and to evening and Americanization classes. 

English and citizenship classes are held in library club rooms 
and auditoriums. The work with clubs of boys and girls brought 
together through their interest in debating, electricity, or literature 
results in valuable training in the principles of self government, as 
well as in the immediate subject of study. Through the story 
hoiu^ many children learn the great stories of literature in the 
form in which most of them had their origin and through this 
easy and natural introduction are led to the great world of 
literature in books. 

Many institutions and commercial organizations in the city are 
served through small deposit collections of books, affording 
opportunities for recreation and home study to the personnel 
connected with the establishment. Such service is rendered to 
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city agencies such as fire engine houses, and to private agencies 
including telephone exchanges, factories and department stores. 
In the latter case the library furnishes simply the books and super- 
vision, the concern itself providing quarters and attendant. 
Special service is rendered to the city administration by the 
branch in the City Hall with its collections of books on municipal 
affairs. 

Thus from its small beginning as a collection of books in a rented 
room to the present status whereby it serves the public through 
650 agencies the library has become an educational institution 
with a mission and a field of large activity. 

Case Library, an institution supported by endowment, contains 
a small but select collection of books much used by the professional 
groups of the city. The Cleveland Law Library Association and 
the Cleveland Medical Library Association have collections on 
their respective subjects. 

Colleges, churches and industries in the city maintain collec- 
tions of books, mostly on special subjects, which are in many 
instances open to the public. All of these libraries are factors in 
the advancement of education in the city. 

Museums 

The Cleveland Museum of Art has during its brief four years of 
ever broadening work since the building was completed in 1916 
demonstrated the far reaching educational service the museiun 
may render to a conununity. Because of its success, there is a 
demand for wider service than its scope of activities covers, with 
the result that 1920 has seen the incorporation of a new natural 
history museimi, and a deepening interest in the Historical 
Museum. 

The one common purpose of these museums, as of all modem 
museums elsewhere, is to render service, the kind of service 
differing according as their subject-matter is art, or history, or 
science, rather than to be mere treasure store-houses for the 
preservation of art and records of the past. The extent to which 
the Cleveland Museum of Art has accomplished this purpose is 
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shown by its roll of over 3,800 contributing members, and by its 
record of over 270,000 visitors in 1920, and by its program of 
activities. 

Chief among its purposes has been that of arranging and 
interpreting its collec^ons so that their significance has been under- 
stood by the general public rather than the initiated few. The 
main floor, consisting of a rotimda and two large courts and fifteen 
galleries, is given up to exhibition space, and the exhibits are 
planned to cover a definite sequence in Art: Gallery I exhibiting 
Colonial Art, Galleries II and III European Decorative Arts, 
Gallery IV early Italian paintings. Galleries V, VI and VII 
European paintings. Gallery VIII American paintings. Galleries 
IX and X special exhibitions. Gallery XI prints. Gallery XII 
Near Eastern Art, including East Indian and Persian, Gallery 
XIII Chinese Art, Gallery XIV Japanese Art, Gallery XV 
Egyptian Art. The rotunda which forms the main hall is given to 
Classical Art. In one of the large courts is exhibited armor and 
tapestries and in the other which is a garden court, is exhibited 
sculpture and metal work. 

Temporary and circulating exhibitions are held every month in 
the Museum, one large gallery and a smaller one being given up 
for this purpose. A constantly growing department of education 
is maintained whose chief function it is to interpret and explain 
both the permanent and temporary collections to the public. 
This department Co-operates with the schools of the city. Through 
a systematic scheduling of visits whereby the pupils come for class 
room work, which includes a lesson on art appreciation followed 
by a visit to the galleries. The Board of Education details a 
teacher to this work who co-operates with the teaching service 
maintained by the department. Other groups coming for this 
purpose include those from private schools, the Cleveland School 
of Education, College for Women, clubs for women, industrial 
workers, and Americanization classes, and the students from the 
Cleveland School of Art. Some of these groups followed a definite 
program for the year. 
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The children's Miiseum, in charge of an expert, gives ample 
opportunity for self-education to the child. In this room are 
displayed models of the tropics, the desert and the Arctic region. 
Natural history objects, art objects and free drawing materials are 
available for those wishing to sketch. 

A course of fifteen lectures is given during the year for the 
freshman students of all the institutions of collegiate grade in the 
city on art appreciation by Henry Turner Bailey and credit is 
granted to the pupils by the institution sending them to this 
course. The Museum also holds free lectures for the adult public 
on every Wednesday night and also on Sunday afternoons. 
Lectures for children are given Saturday afternoons from October 
to May. 

The Museum has built up a library of 3,700 volumes, including 
valuable reference works on many fields of art. It possesses a 
collection of 5,800 slides for use in the Museum and circulation 
in the city. A photograph collection numbering 7,300 has also 
been put in circulation. (For service on music, see section on 
Music.) 

The task of serving a general public has been more difficult for 
the Cleveland Historical Society because of its restricted quarters, 
and limited budget, which is less than $20,000 per year. 

Its collections include in addition to strictly historical material 
valuable archaeological collections and a considerable quantity of 
natural history material, which the Society has preserved pending 
the formation of a natural history museum able to care properly 
for this material. The library is of great value, having important 
files of Cleveland newspapers from 1817, of County papers of 
the Western Reserve. Altogether the newspaper collection 
comprises several thousand voliunes. The American collection 
includes something over 125,000 books and pamphlets, especially 
strong in relation to slavery. North and South in the Civil War 
period, Lincoln, the War of 1812, and Arctic explorations. An 
especially valuable item is the library of costumes. Although it 
can not undertake any broad program of public service until it 
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has more fundamental support it is visited by sixty or seventy 
classes from the public schools each year and its library is used 
regularly by students in history at Western Reserve University 
and other institutions, and its library of costumes is studied by 
high school and private school students, by members of the Play 
House and other dramatic clubs and by designers. 

The first step in the program of the new Natural History 
Museum as proposed by Paul M. Rea, its director, is to develop 
in the minds of the people generally definite concepts of what the 
Museum is to be and of the interest it will hold for them in- 
dividually. This it is proposed to accomplish through an educa- 
tion department, which will bring to Cleveland noted lecturers on 
subjects related to the sciences included in natural history, 
astronomy, geology, paleontology, botany, zoology, and anthrop- 
ology. It will organize a corps of local speakers on these subjects 
and make them available to neighborhood and group centers 
throughout the city. It will prepare typewritten lectures, illus- 
trated with lantern slides and accompanied by a portable lantern 
that may be operated on any incandescent lighting fixture. These 
typewritten lectures with slides and lanterns will be lent to 
citizens for use in the home or in any small group. 

Reference lists will be prepared to technical books in the Museum 
library and to popular books which will be stocked by the Public 
Library, in co-operation with the Museum. 

Popular guidebooks to trees, birds, butterflies and moths, 
mushrooms, and other natural history subjects will be published 
for Cleveland and vicinity. The Museum will co-operate with 
other agencies in organizing field trips. 

A second division of the work of the Education Department will 
be its school work. The public school authorities are appreciative 
of the value of visual education or object teaching. The Educa- 
tion Department will make a thorough study of the school 
curriculum and methods and in co-operation with the school 
authorities will provide material and prepare exhibits for use in 
the class room to supplement and enhance the value of the courses 
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of instruction and will bring to the aid of teachers facilities which 
will increase their efficiency. 

This type of museum service is now rendered by the traveling 
exhibits of the Educational Museum operated by the School of 
Education. These exhibits consist of 225 educational films, 4,000 
lantern slides, a collection of charts, posters, manikins, which con- 
stitute a health exhibit; and several exhibits of raw material such 
as grains, minerals; and manufactured products; a collection of a 
thousand moimted photographs of art objects, and a geographic 
and historic exhibit consisting of maps, diagrams, charts, and 
pictures; and a natural history exhibit. 

OTHER EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
Established lecture courses given free to the public such as 
those of the McBride Lecture Fund, courses given by clubs to 
members only such as those of the Twentieth Century Club, and 
those for which tickets are sold for a nominal sum, such as those 
of the League of Women Voters and of the Euclid Avenue Temple 
SisterEbod, and the many series of lectures and individual lectures 
given by clubs and church organizations all perform a real educa- 
tional service. Practically every neighborhood in the city has 
some form of lecture course in connection with church, lodge, 
national organization or social settlement and the generous 
attendance at these lectures testifies to the needs they serve. 

The Men's City Club, the Women* City Club, the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Advertising Club, the Real Estate Board, the 
Rotary Club and others of large membership hold weekly noon-day 
luncheon meetings which are addressed by speakers, many of 
whom are persons of distinction, upon subjects of current history, 
politics, civics, economics, or business and sometimes upon subjects 
of literature, art or archaeology. So many attend these noon-day 
meetings of clubs and special committees that other organizations, 
such as the Consumers League have changed the usual time of 
annual meetings calling them at noon, in order to get the benefit 
of the larger audiences of both men and women who so readily 
turn out to noon-day meetings. Seldom has noon-hour passed 
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during the winter season of 1920-21 without at least one such 
meeting, and from one himdred to one thousand persons listen to 
speakers who are moulding, or attempting to mould their opinions. 
The succession of speakers presented at these meetings must be as 
potent an influence in the community as a weekly journal of 
opinion. 

The Lincoln Club of North Church (Congregational), which 
has during the last few years made an exceptional contribution to 
the cause of free speech by maintaining a forum for the discussion 
of controversial que^ions, has seen its forum expand imtil it has 
been able, on one occasion to fill the Opera House, and to hold 
Sunday night meetings once a month in Engineers Hall. 

The Woodland Avenue Presbyterian Church has formed a 
forum, which had its beginning during the war in a group of 
workmen meeting in a blacksmith shop. 

The Men's City Club has extended its forum service by holding, 
during last winter and again this winter, a forum at Goodrich 
Social Settlement and at East Technical High School. The Board 
of Education and social agencies are co-operating in the latter 
enterprise. During the siunmer months it conducted public 
meetings on the Public Square, and invited discussion after the 
speeches. 

At these and other efforts to revive the public forum, for which 
Cleveland was famous during the Tom Johnson administrations, 
social, economic and political subjects are discussed by a speaker, 
followed by open debate in which people of various creeds, 
nationalities, economic and social conditions participate. 
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AMERICANIZATION 

Americanization is by no means new to the people of Cleveland. 
Long before the great popularity which this subject enjoyed during 
• the war many social and educational agencies in the city were 
engaged in assisting the foreign bom, who sought homes in 
Cleveland, to acquire a working knowledge of English, to surmount 
the difficulties of the citizenship process and to learn the customs 
of America. The war merely accelerated the movement arid since 
the armistice it is to the credit of Cleveland that there has been 
an increase rather than a decrease of interest in the immigrant. 
The task of Americanization in the United States has within the 
past few years been approached by many different sorts of or- 
ganizations with varied policies. There have been those who 
conceived of the remedy in terms of a rigorous disciplinary process 
in which certain educational standards were to be virtually forced 
upon the immigrant. Some have^ conceived it to be a rooting 
out of radicalism by the discovery and punishment of the radically 
inclined. Others have conceived of it as a process of bringing 
native and foreign born alike to a better understanding of each 
other, hoping by this method to bring about a voluntary accept- 
ance by inunigrants of American customs and a genuine effort by 
them to avail themselves of the educational opportunities which 
have been afforded. 

This latter spirit has in large part characterized the movement 
in Cleveland. No important organization has ever advocated the 
extreme doctrine of Americanization by compulsion. The theory 
that in general the immigrant will voluntarily accept Americanism 
if presented in a generous spirit has been consistently followed. 

To assist in this process of bringing native and foreign born 
closer together in organized community life several distinct types 
of service have been emphasized as "Americanization" activities. 

The most important of these are: 

1. The teaching of English. 

2. The teaching of facts concerning America, its government, 
institutions and customs. 
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3. Assistance in the process of naturalization. 

4. General legal aid and assistance in occupational adjustment 
in America. 

Cleveland has through various agencies attempted all of these. 
The following pages will indicate how far reaching and successful 
these attempts have been and what special achievements have 
marked the work in 1920. 

Population 

Few of the large cities of the United States are more foreign 
in population than Cleveland . The federal census of 1910 gave the 
ratio of people of foreign-bom parentage in Cleveland to the total 
population as 78 per cent. While there are, as yet, no precise 
figures available on the present foreign population of the city, 
figures have been obtained which may, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, foretell what the complete returns of the 1920 census will 
reveal. The tables printed below have been computed from the 
reports of the police census of 1915, and through information 
gathered from the leaders of foreign groups and others in close 
touch with these groups. 

The estimated foreign population of Cleveland is as indicated, 
574,480, a number greater than the total population of the city 
in 1910 and greater than the present foreign population. 

The Language Problem 
The English language is spoken in the homes of scarcely one- 
half of the families in Cleveland. There are approximately 100,000 
individuals who cannot read, write, or speak English. Not over 
40 per cent, of those of voting age are qualified to exercise the privi- 
lege of suffrage. Of the 250,000 or more who are of foreign birth, 
150,000 have acquired a working vocabulary in the English 
language. This has been gained through associations with English 
speaking people in the shop, home, church, lodge and street. 
These conditions present a problem which challenges all the 
resources and intelligence at the command of those who are 
directly engaged in the Americaniziation work of the city. 
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TABLE No. 27.— COMPOSITION OF THE POPULATION 
OF CLEVELAND, 1920 

Total population 796,836 

Native born of native parentage 187,885 

Native born of foreign and mixed parentage _ 317,946 

Foreign born 256,531 

Negroes 34,474 

796,836 

Male 413,253 

Female : 383 ,583 

796,836 

Distribution of Nationalities 

German 149,742 

English and Celt 100,000 

Polish 65,000 

Bohemian and Moravian 60,000 

Yiddish and Hebrew 46,338 

Magyar 45 ,000 

Slovak . 35,000 

Slovenian 30,000 

Italian 24,328 

Lithuanian 12 ,000 

Croatian 10 ,000 

Carpatho- Russians 10,000 

Ukrainians 10 ,000 

Roumanian 8,500 

Swedish 4,001 

Russian 4,000 

Germanic, Dutch Frisian 4,000 

French 4,000 

Greek 3 ,600 

Syrian and Arabic 3,000 

Finnish 2 ,800 

Bulgarian 2 ,500 

Serbian 2 ,000 

Norwegian, Danish, Spanish, Armenian, Portugese 

and Turkish ... 2 ,290 

Chinese and Japanese 335 

Americanization in Cleveland Up To 1920 
Although the public schools had been conducting evening 
classes for a number of years, Cleveland had made but feeble 
attempts to Americanize the foreigner before 1911. At that time a 
group of citizens started the Immigration League, offered classes 
in citizenship, and attempted to stimulate the schools to make a 
greater effort to teach English in night classes. 

In 1912, the League influenced the city government to finance 
and operate an Immigration Bureau. The officers of the new 
bureau met immigrants at trains, directed them to lodgings, 
assisted them to secure employment, and aided them in securing 
citizenship papers. 
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Soon after the beginning of the war in 1917 there was established 
as a division of the Mayor's War Board the Cleveland Americaniza- 
tion Committee. This organization during the war and in the 
critical months following the armistice gave itself to the task of 
co-ordinating the various Americanization activities of the city, 
stimulating the work wherever possible and seeking for new and 
more effective ways to bring the native and foreign born of the 
city into closer touch with each other. Its major accomplishments 
were the formation of many English classes in industries, parochial 
halls, national halls and lodge rooms; the establishment of a free 
information bureau which has since grown into the Citizens' 
Bureau; the publication of a series of pamphlets descriptive of 
the various national groups in Cleveland*, and more important 
than all else, the development of a community effort to co-ordinate 
the various agencies doing the work of Americanization. 

When the Mayor's War Board was discontinued, a number of 
persons interested in Americanization brought about the organiza- 
tion of the present Americanization Council. The primary object 
of this organization is to continue the work of co-ordinating the 
various Americanization activities of the city to the end that 
there shall be no duplication of effort and that there shall be some 
clearing house of information for the benefit of those who are 
constantly solicited for funds for the support of Americanization 
schemes, many of which are ill advised or unsound. 

During the year ending in September, 1920, the Americaniza- 
tion Council operated with funds secured through a Salvation 
Army soliciting campaign conducted in the summer of 1919. Its 
major accomplishments during the year were the organization of 
classes in industries, which afterward were conducted by the 
Board of Education; the financial support and administration of 
an Americanization Institute, and a considerable amount of 
advertising to the foreign-bom various opportunities for educa- 
tion. Since September, 1920, the Council has operated as a com- 
mittee of the Welfare Federation. 



♦These describe the Slovaks. Jugo-Slavs, Magyars. Italians, Poles. Czechs, and 
Lithuanians of Cleveland. Copies may be obtained from the Citizen's Bureau. 
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Coincidently with the creation of the Americanization Com- 
mittee in 1917, there was organized at the Board of Education, a 
department of Educational Extension, calling for the organization 
of night schools, summer schools,- community centers, play 
grounds, school gardens, and Americanization classes. At this 
time, teacher-training in Americanization began. Teachers' 
institutes were held, schools were opened in forty elementary 
and high school buildings, and others in libraries, churches, and 
settlement houses. An appropriation of $80,000 was made for 
immigrant education and teacher-training in Americanization. 

The success of this awakening in the schools was evidenced by 
the fact that in all large cities of the United States, other than 
Cleveland, enrollment of immigrants in evening school and in 
industry had fallen considerably, while the enrollment in Cleveland 
rose from 5,000 to 6,000, and the average attendance from 1,000 
to 3,000. Special instruction sheets and manuals were, for the 
first time, printed to meet the needs of the adult immigrant. The 
text books used in all English classes prior to this time were either 
intended for children in the public day school or for pupils in 
the advanced grades of the evening elementary schools. It was 
this mal-adjustment of text book to the needs of the foreign adult, 
and the lack of special training of teachers prior to the school year 
of 1917-18, which did so much to discourage thousands of foreigners 
from remaining in school. 

During the past year, most of the work done by the former 
Americanization Council has been distributed between the new 
Americanization Council, the Citizens* Bureau, and the Board of 
Education. The responsibility for the promotion of English 
classes in industry has been definitely lodged with the public 
schools. 

Americanization Agencies at Work and Their 
Accomplishments for the Year 1920 

There were fully 6,000 adult immigrants enrolled in school 
houses, industries, churches, hospitals, and settlement houses in 
Cleveland under the supervision of the Board of Education during 
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the past year. Four hundred prospective teachers were trained, 
ten teachers' conferences were held; a permanent department of 
instruction in Americanization established at the Board of Educa- 
tion; a number of efficient and skilled supervisors employed; 
special instruction sheets written for adult illiterates; schools set up, 
where prospective teachers might observe expert teaching; salaries 
of teachers increased; and classes for immigrant mothers recruited. 

Beginning with the fall term of the year, classes in industry 
met with very little success. Scores of plants were closed and 
thousands of men thrown out of work. Reports, however, show 
that what may have been ascribed as a loss to industry, has been a 
gain to the public evening schools. Although the enrollment for 
the fall term of 1920 was not much higher than that of the spring 
term, there was a noticeable change in the character of the classes. 
Many of the younger element then entered the schools for the 
first time since the beginning of hostilities in 1914. These pupils 
represented the post war immigration which consisted mainly of 
women and children. 

A vital criticism made in the Cleveland Foundation Education 
Survey of 1916 was the failure of the adult immigrant classes to 
hold those who enrolled until a substantial amount of English 
was taught. The number who enrolled in a given year was out of 
all reasonable proportion to those who were in attendance a few 
months later. It was shown that in the school year 1915-1916 
out of a total enrollment of over 7,000 the attendance had dwindled 
away to about 1,000. In 1917 teacher-training was started and 
since then it has been a consistent policy of the division of Educa- 
tional Extension. The result is shown in Diagram 16. It will be 
seen that after 1917 the difference between enrollment and 
attendance has been greatly reduced. 

The process of naturalization is so difficult, expensive, and 
technical that the foreigner who attempts to become a citizen is 
often the victim of fraud and is forced to pay unreasonable fees 
in going through the process of naturalization. To assist him 
not only to secure citizenship papers but to protect him from 
fraudulent contracts, refusal to pay wages, misrepresentation in 
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Diagram No. 16. — Enrollment and attendance of 
adult foreigners in the Cleveland Public Schools, 
1913-1914 to 1920-1921. 

the sale of real and personal property, and many other forms of 
exploitation, is the task of the Citizens' Bureau. 

Although the personal service phase of Americanization lies 
within the special province of the Citizens* Bureau, its activities 
have also reached out into the field of citizenship instruction. 
Fifty classes are being conducted in the public school buildings, 
libraries, churches, and settlement houses in various parts of the 
city. These classes call for a short intensive course on United 
States government, history, and the legal technicalities involved 
in securing final naturalization papers. During the year, over 
3,000 individuals were enrolled, 1 ,500 of whom have passed the pre- 
liminary examination for which they had prepared, and 400 
others have been admitted to citizenship. Classes in citizenship 
were first started in 1917 with a scant enrollment of 100 in- 
dividuals. In 1918 the enrollment reached 500, in 1919 it was 
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1,500. At about this time (1918-1919) the manual entitled 
"Lessons in American Citizenship" was prepared. This text is 
the standard courses for dtizenship instruction in the city. Over 
50,000 copies have been used in Cleveland and hundreds have 
been sent through the mails at the request of those doing citizen- 
ship work in other cities. 

A statistical report on the work of the Citizens* Bureau for the 
year 1920 shows that 12,227 cases were handled and 11,719 
individuals were served. The bureau referred 1,729 cases to 
various agencies such as the English classes, public schools, 
courts, Legal Aid Society, Red Cross, State-City Employment 
Bureau and the Public Library. First paper applications were 
made out for 2,502 individuals and second paper applications for 
1,769. General information in different languages on various 
matters such as immigration, citizenship, and passports was 
given in 2,153 cases. Notices were mailed to 20,011 petitioners for 
second papers. There were 5,266 citizenship manuals distributed 
from the office and through the teachers of citizenship classes. 
The affidavits for presidential exemption and for bringing relatives 
to America totaled 1,707. 

The Americanization Council, being highly representative of 
the various agencies of the city, is a means of co-ordinating all 
Americanization activities in Cleveland. Graphically, it may be 
represented as an institution toward which lines of contact flow 
downward from the various agencies at work in the city, rather 
than as a body of higher importance from which lines radiate to 
all other institutions. Whereas its definite plan in the earlier 
part of the year was the promotion of classes in industry for the 
public schools, its chief endeavor in the fall was directed along 
lines of recruiting for the naturalization classes of the Ciiizens* 
Bureau. 

A summary of the year shows that it organized sixty classes in 
industrial plants; obtained over twenty-five or more promises 
from welfare directors of various factories to open schools in the 
immediate future; reached over 25,000 people through lectures 
and talks before various organizations of the city; and made visits 
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to over 100 lodges, churches, clubs, and other societies. Some of 
the foremost leaders in Americanization work gathered at this 
conference, gave lectures, and offered instruction. Over 100 
pupils from the city; and state were enrolled in courses. The Council 
also financed the courses on "Methods" which were offered at the 
Cleveland School of Education. 

The City Immigration Bureau, in its recently printed report for 
1920, states that 344 trains were met by its representatives, and 
that 5,983 individuals were assisted in the securing of naturaliza- 
tion papers, employment, in legal advice, or adjustment of 
personal problems arising from a new environment. This small 
organization having but a small appropriation extends its activities 
over a wide range. It assists the immigrants in scores of ways all of 
which help them to get happily settled in America and to become 
acquainted with American ways and life. To cite but a few of the 
intimate and really human services mention of the following is 
made: the meeting of 474 immigrant trains and assisting many 
hundreds of newcomers to find lodging or the homes of their 
relatives or friends, the filling out of over a thousand citizenship 
papers, information furnished upon insurance matters. 

The Traveler's Aid Society has, during the past year, specialized 
in the work of meeting immigrant trains at the various railroad 
stations of the city. It has maintained thirteen full time workers 
in the different stations, and has assisted thousands of incoming 
foreigners. 

The International Institute of the Y. W. C. A. has opened up 
a field with marvelous possibilities: that of making use of foreign- 
bom women to interpret information about America and its 
institutions to their foreign speaking compatriots. Perhaps the 
most important function that this organization has performed for 
the city of Cleveland during the year is the development of a staff 
of twelve interpreters — ^women of experience and understanding 
who have been made available for the courts, Associated Charities, 
Travelers* Aid, and other organizations coming in contact with 
non-English speaking people. These women made more than one 
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thousand visits to homes of foreign speaking families, and inves- 
tigated more than 400 cases for immigration authorities during 
January, 1921. 

The Board of Education conducts three classes in English a week 
at the institute. The average attendance at these classes during 
1920-21 has been fifty-five. The institute forms small groups in 
foreign speaking districts to study English and provides a teacher 
until the group numbers fifteen persons, when it is then taken 
over by the Board of Education. 

The Y. M. C. A. is offering practical trade coiu-ses in the Russian 
language to 125 Russians who cannot speak English . It gives as its 
reason for this activity the fact that good workmen are not likely 
to become Bolsheviki. 

It has organized classes in English among fourteen foreign 
groups, including a group of Chinese waiters in one downtown 
restaurant, and provides a teacher once a week for these groups 
which include over 160 boys and men. At the Y. M. C. A. head- 
quarters there are six groups with an enrollment of seventy-five 
meeting once a week with a teacher of English. The entire time of 
a Y. M. C. A. staff member is spent in assisting these foreigners to 
adapt themselves to their new environment and in interpreting 
the environment to them. He gives lectures in citizenship, and 
special lectures on special days such as a Lincoln Lecture on 
Lincoln's birthday. 

The Civilian Relief Department of the Home Service Section of 
the Red Cross has given valuable assistance to the men of foreign 
birth who served in the United States army and navy. Hundreds 
of foreign men and women have directly benefited through the 
efforts of the Red Cross in the collection of soldiers* bonus and 
insurance. 

The American Red Cross teaching center in conjunction with 
the Schauffler Training School has offered during the year numer- 
ous homemakers' courses and instruction to prospective American- 
ization workers in the home and church. They teach American 
customs and instruct in the purchase and preparation of American 
food products. 
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The social settlement is, from its very foundation, committed to 
a program of true Americanization — it has always stood firmly on 
the fundamental principle that good neighbors can be developed 
through mutual understanding. The settlements have an unusual 
opportunity for keeping alive and fostering the beautiful customs 
and traditions of the people who have come to live among us, 
because of the intimate contact and the true friendships that are 
formed. 

At the Goodrich House last Christmas, seven or eight different 
nationalities formed bands for Christmas Carol singing in the 
neighborhood. These parties were recruited by the Women's 
City Club, the settlement, and a few churches in the immediate 
vicinity. On a bitter cold Christmas eve, whole families came out 
to greet these parties and join them in their singing. Of a nimiber 
of settlements where the spirit of democracy is being worked out, 
particular mention should be made of the organization known as 
"Community League" at the Hiram House. Here, foreign boys 
and girls of fourteen years and over, elect representatives to the 
board of delegates. They enforce their own rules and regulations 
and settle grievances through court adjustment. The East End 
Neighborhood House, the Council Educational Alliance, the 
Merrick House, the Central Friendly Inn, and the West Side 
Community House have held numerous festivals and patriotic 
gatherings throughout the year, and have organized several 
classes in cooking and home-making. Many of the settlements 
have met with unusual success in organizing classes for the Board 
of Education and the Citizens' Bureau. Others, through volunteer 
workers, have established important points of contact with the 
foreign women in the home. 

The institution which has probably affected the largest number 
of foreign born people, has been the Cleveland Public Library. 
In order that all might be able to read, books have been supplied 
in many languages. Each language collection is centralized -at 
the branch library where its use is greatest. The libraries have also 
been found to be the best places for meeting of the special classes 
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in citizenship. For several years, successful afternoon classes for 
mothers have been conducted at the West Carnegie Branch. The 
question of books and classes, however, has been by no means the 
whole story. It has been the established policy of the libraries to 
employ, whenever possible, assistants who speak the language of 
the neighborhood, thus giving full friendly assistance to the 
foreigner in his native tongue. 

Generally speaking, Cleveland has a loyal foreign press. No 
agency for Americanization stands in a better position to stimulate 
the assimilation of the foreign-bom than these organs which may 
convey the meaning of American institutions in the native tongue. 
The editors of these papers are for the most part high minded and 
intelligent men. They are anxious to help their own people to 
prosper in a foreign land, and to assist them in their adjustment to 
the new environment. Many have entered whole heartedly into 
the Americanization program of the city. They have freely given 
publicity to the English and citizenship classes, which are con- 
ducted by the Board of Education and the Citizens* Bureau. 
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Only one-third of the social work that is performed for Cleve- 
landers is done by city and county agencies. Diagram 17 shows 
the public agencies and the functions -they perform. (See also 
Chap. City and County Government.) The other two-thirds are 
performed by private agencies, practically all of which are mem- 
bers of the Cleveland Welfare Federation. Because 1920 marks 
the passing of the federated plan from the stages of experimenting 
to the stage of accomplishment, the following report of the aim 
and work of the Welfare Federation written by Sherman C. Kings- 
ley, its director, is introduced to constitute the major part of the 
chapter on Social Work rather than a report of the accomplish- 
ments and activities of specific social agencies. (For such report 
see the Directory of Community Activities for 1921.) 

The Federation plan in social work, as finally consummated in 
Cleveland in 1920 and as reflected in the Community Fund cam- 
paign of last November, is the result of a studied evolution covering 
fifteen years. The beginning of this development was made in 
1907 when the Chamber of Commerce began a study of charitable 
and philanthropic agencies in Cleveland. This undertaking 
enumerated all the philanthropic agencies which had come into 
existence in the city beginning from the earliest day when neigh- 
borly assistance by the early settlers required .the addition of 
institutional provision to care for sickness and destitution. 
Cleveland had shared with other cities in the movements and 
waves of development which gave rescue missions, church charities, 
children's agencies, relief societies, Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. 
C. A., Associated Charities and kindred organizations to our 
American communities. 

The story of the origin and growth of these bodies is intimately 
related to the lives of men and women who were outstanding 
people of the community. It would be interesting to trace this 
development step by step and note how the founders of this 
work sought to keep alive and to promote the neighborliness of 
the pioneer and to add to it the aids which science gave to medicine 
and practices which have become necessary with the increaang 
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complexities of urban life. However, space will permit only of 
this slight reference to the devoted efforts of these people who 
bequeathed to the city the spirit for such enterprise and the 
philanthropies themselves. 

These efforts, while representing in the main the finest embodi- 
ment of community concern and responsibility, nevertheless in 
time created their own problems. Appeals to house-builders and 
business men multiplied; charity balls, entertainments, raffles and 
bazaars were in great vogue and professional beggers and bogus 
solicitors abounded. The study by the Chamber of Commerce, 
with the co-operation of executives of charitable organizations 
and members of their boards, afforded the city an inventory of 
its divers good causes — their number, objects, management, 
amount of property, the number of their subscribers. 

This step was followed by the creation of a Committee on 
Benevolent Associations. Through this committee, the Chamber 
undertook the work of endorsement of agencies which solicited 
funds in the city. This practice resulted in a set of sanctions and 
standards, since then widely copied, to be observed by agencies 
which expected to merit the interest and support of the community. 
The activities of each body wishing endorsement were reviewed 
annually and if found satisfactory an endorsement card was 
issued. 

The Federtition idea followed logically from experiences in 
this work. With the question of the efficiency and value of the 
several agencies favorably determined, the question of joint 
financing and closer co-operation generally quite naturally sug- 
gested itself. Through responsibility for endorsement work, the 
committee became more and more familiar with money-raising 
efforts and was impressed by the multiplicity of machinery, 
financial agents, appeal letters and other efforts incident to gather- 
ing funds for the growing number of organizations. The idea was 
further stimulated by the Federation of Jewish Charities which 
was taking place in other cities and which had already been success- 
fully effected in Cleveland and stood forth as a compelling example 
of what unity of purpose in a common field can do. 
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In January, 1913, the Federation for Charity and Philanthropy 
was org^anized for the purpose of collective financing and more 
effective co-operatioh in the work of carrying on social service 
in the city. The people responsible for the movement recognized 
that most of the agencies engaged in social service in Cleveland 
had a valuable individuality. Each was conducting a localized 
campaign on its particular sector of the social betterment field. 
The Federation platt was formed to strengthen this individuality. 
It was to help the agencies in the most crucial part of their work, 
campaign-planning and money-raising, to save them from going 
many times over the same ground and to give each agency, and 
Clevelanders in general, a view of the city's social service field 
and problems as a whole. 

The first concern of the Federation for Charity and Philanthropy 
was the problem of money-raising and distribution. As time went 
on, the executives of agencies and members of their boards as 
well as the Federation itself became more and more conscious that 
the problems with which they were dealing, questions of standards 
of work, co-operation, the relationship to national agencies and 
other problems needed collective attention. 

In 1914 it became clear that there was further need of relating 
such work in the Federation to agencies not primarily philan- 
thropic but undoubtedly welfare agents in Community develop- 
ment. The Welfare Council was formed, a voluntary combina- 
tion of social and civic bodies, to co-operate also with the newly 
created Department of Public Welfare. The particular function 
of the Council was to furnish a co-operative medium through 
which all the agencies could consider problems and general adminis- 
trative questions of joint concern. It had no budget or executive 
staff. The body itself was made up of delegate representation from 
the agencies. It was soon seen that without staffing the Welfare 
Council could not function effectively and that if it put in people 
competent for efficient leadership, there would be duplication, 
the lack of essential common leadership and possibly conflicting 
authority. 

The next step in the evolutionary process in Cleveland was 
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taken in 1917 in the formation of the Welfare Federation of 
Cleveland. This was a consolidation of the Federation for Charity 
and Philanthropy and the Welfare Council. The newly created 
Board was made up of representatives of both bodies. The incor- 
poration of the Welfare Federation, under the laws of Ohio, 
provides for a membership made up of delegates chosen by the 
constituent bodies; two members from each. This gave represen- 
tation to the agencies having membership in the Welfare Federa- 
tion. Usually, one of these representatives is a paid worker and 
the other a Board member. The body thus created is called the 
General Board of the Federation. It holds quarterly meetings 
and one of its functions is to elect the Trustees who are the govern- 
ing body of the Federation. This is a Board of twenty-four persons 
who are elected for terms of three years each. In addition to this, 
the Board of Trustees, thus elected, is empowered to choose six 
persons at large for terms of one year each. From the beginning, 
only those agencies which meet the sanction and standards evolved 
by the Chamber of Commerce Endorsement Committee have been 
admitted to membership in the Federation. 

The next and greatest step in this evolution in Cleveland was 
brought about by the war. With its traditions and Federation 
experiences behind it and in accord with the community spirit 
which prevails in the city, Cleveland, quite naturally, applied 
the community action idea to its war relief problems . The War Chest 
Board was created to raise the city's war relief funds and the 
successive war need campaigns were conducted under its manage- 
ment. This body was created by the Red Cross War Council, in 
co-operation with the Mayor's War Board, the Welfare Federa- 
tion and other civic bodies. Not only did the city exceed its 
quota for all war relief purposes in each successive campaign, 
but during the last two years of the war, the moneys raised in- 
cluded balances needed for local philanthropic agencies. The 
War Chest Board was composed of thirty men who built up the 
strongest and most effective money-raising organization that 
ever existed in the city. 

In addition to the success in money-raising, there was developed 
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a community solidarity and spirit through common service which 
everyone felt should not be lost. Accordingly, after the signing 
of the armistice, the War Chest body offered its services for 
perpetuating this effective community method and to raise 
money for the local agencies and for the share of foreign relief 
that might be expected from Cleveland in diminishing amounts, 
for one or more years. The articles of association under which this 
re-organized Community Fund Council operates, provides for a 
Board made up as follows: twenty members, chosen by the original 
War Chest group and their successors; sixteen chosen by the 
federated agencies; two by the Chamber of Commerce, with the 
Mayor and Director of Public Welfare as ex officio members. 

The mutual relationship between the Community Fund Council 
and Federations, the latter, as stated above, made up of rep- 
resentatives chosen by the various social service boards, is pro- 
vided for through this representative membership on the Board 
of the Council, through the common secretaryship of the Com- 
mimity Fund and the Welfare Federation and through com- 
munity of personnel of committee memberships and staff. The 
general scheme of. organization is indicated in Diagram 18. 

Table 28 is a list of the agencies in the Welfare Federation 
sharing in the Conmiunity Fund, which was raised in November, 
1920, to cover 1921 budgets, with a financial statement for each 
agency and also national and foreign relief agencies, which share 
in the fimd. 

More than 8,900 persons worked actively in the Community 
Fund Campaign in November, 1920. Over 164,000 persons signed 
as contributors as compared to 20,000 who previously contributed 
to the support of the Welfare Federation. Committees are 
already at work effecting an organization, building the personnel 
and getting ready for the next campaign. Plans for year-round 
publicity through the press, speakers' biu'eaus, and the movies are 
being studied and perfected by the Community Fund Committee. 
This coHMnittee attempts to so present the social problems to the 
commimity that the money subscribed to the Community Fund 
is considered a "volimtary tax." The proportion of social work 
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TABLE No. 28.— BUDGET OF AGENCIES SHARING IN THE 
COMMUNITY FUND 



Anti-Tuberculosis League 

Aaaodated Cliariaea ( 10 branches) 

Association for Crippled and Disabled. 

Babies' Dispensary and Hospital 

Baptist Home for Aged 

Boy Scouts of America 

Brotherhood Club 

Bureau Jewish Social Research 

Camp >^8e Association 

Catherine Hortsmann Home 

Catholic Charities Office 

Central Committee on Nursing 

Central Friendly Inn 

Children's Aid Society 

Children's Bureau 

Children's Fresh Air Camp 

Children's Shelter 

Church Home for Aged ' 

Cleveland Americanization Council and 
Citizens Bureau 

Cleveland Christian Orphanage 

Cleveland Day Nursery Association 

Cleveland Fed. Women's Clubs Philan 
Committee 

Cleveland Home for Aged Colored 
Peoide _. 

Cleveland Hospital Council 

Cleveland Humane Society 

Cleveland Mouth Hygiene Association. 

Cleveland Protestant Orphan Asylum 

Community Betterment Council 

Community Christmas 

Community Fund (Campaign & Collec- 
tion) , 

Consumers League 

Council Educational Alliance 

Council of Jewish Women 

Dorcas Home 

East End Neighborhood House 

Eliza Jennings Home 

Epworth Fresh Air Camp 

Fairview Park Hospital 

Federation of Jewish Charities — Office 

Federation of Jewish Charities — Dis- 
cretionary Fund 

Florence Crittenton Home 

Girl's Council 

Goodrich Social Settlement 

Grace Hospital 

Health Council 



Total 
Budget 
Expense 



i ^.900 

308.770 

47.936 

8^.096 

ff.400 
35.530 
li.591 

1.000 
13.530 

0.680 
11.670 

i.650 
19.553 
35.945 
10.000 
47.780 
19,680 
12.075 

25.000 
12.418 
98.542 

17.354 

6.600 

24.955 

173.850 

19.430 

37.710 

8.600 

8.000 

125.000 
9.665 
21.740 
11.870 
22.724 
15.000 
16.271 
3.000 

115.650 
10.000 

15.000 
5.944 
10.100 
21.273 
39.175 
17.500 



Earnings 



5.205 
14.740 
10.000 

1.000 

"5'.4bb 

" r.Vob 

2.350 



6.800 
11.000 

"i.'oob 
Vob 

12.750 
2.400 
13.596 

16.000 

200 

"65.100 
1.430 
5.200 



1.740 
2.100 
2.000 
565 
1.100 



100.000 
500 



500 

300 

2.072 

39.175 



Endow- 
ment and 
Miscel- 
laneous 



40.450 

3.907 

16.700 

2.775 



500 



4.655 
17.520 

2 MW 

"5V87S 



6.750 
30.173 



6.380 
32,510 



75.000 



4.226 

"v.yoi 

2.200 
750 



12.683 



Gifts 
Needed 



6.900 

263.115 

29.289 

59.396 

4.625 

35,530 

5,691 

1.000 

11.730 

3,680 

11.670 

1.650 

8.098 

7.425 

10.000 

25.397 

19.680 

6,4)00 

12,250 

3.268 

54.773 

1.000 

6.400 

24.955 

102.370 

18.000 

'"8V6bb 
8.000 

50.000 

9.665 
20.000 

9.770 
16.498 
14.435 

5.870 

800 

14.900 

9.500 

15.000 
5.444 

9.800 
6.518 

17 .Vob 
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TABLE No. 28.— BUDGET OF AGENCIES SHARING IN THE 
COMMUNITY FUND— Continued 



Hebrew Relief Association 

Hebrew Shelter Home 

Hebrew Shelteting & Immigrant Aid 
Society 

Hiram House 

Holy Cross House ^ 

Home for Aged Women 

Home of the Holy Family 

Homes Registration Service 

Howe Publishing Society for the Blind 

Huron Road Hospital 

Jewish Home Finding and Child Placing 
Department 

Jewish Infant Orphans' Home 

Jewish Orphan Asylum 

Jones Home 

Lakeside Hospital 

Lakeside Rest Cottage 

Lakewood Hospital 

Lakewood Visiting Nurse Association 

Legal Aid Society 

Martha House of Council of Jewish 
Women _ 

Martha Washington Club of Salvation 
Army 

Mary E. I ngersoll Girls' Friendly Club.. 

Maternity Hospital 

Merrick House.. 

Methodist Episcopal Deaconess Home.. 

Montefiore Home for Aged 

Mount Sinai Hospitol 

Municipal Research Bureau 

Music School Settlement 

Musical Arts Association. 

National Conference Jewish Social Work 

National Desertion Bureau 

National Jewish Hospital for Con- 
sumptives 

Negro Welfare Association. 

Nutritions Clinics 

Phillis Wheatley Association 

PlayhouEe Settlement 

Rainbow Hospital — 

Recreation Council 

The Retreat 

St. Alexis Hospital 

St . Ann's M atemity Hospital 

St . Anthony's Home for Boys 

St. John's Hospital 

St. John's Orphanage 



Total 
Budget 
Expense 



63.000 
2.500 

2.650 
56.011 
16.425 
19.490 
13.615 
8.782 
4.287 
154.134 

18.000 
36,489 
25.000 
21.620 
752,675 

1.825 
74.712 

6.180 
18.268 

14.084 

19.725 

13.161 

139.974 

21.331 

10.745 

7.000 

509.139 

28.735 

30.520 

284,000 

425 

200 

4.000 

17.290 

8.287 

45.903 

15.370 

81.320 

41 .960 

9.243 

297.900 

174.980 

23.720 

291.891 

8.704 



Earnings 



„3.000 
L800 



2.074 
1.500 
1.600 
3.000 



200 
113.138 

3.000 
«.489 

"6.500 

437.375 

1.175 

64.400 

1.412 

3.600 

13.084 

17.600 
10.961 
77.000 
2.400 
40 

'336. 584 

"'4 .000 
113.000 



3.500 
300 

27.075 
200 

13.205 

1.200 
180.000 
104.250 

9.00' 
200.000 

1.400 



Endow- 
ment and 
Miscel- 
laneous 



4.675 
2.700 
10.900 
2.600 



6.255 

162.700 

50 

1.500 



50 
3.365 



5,200 
136.000 



250 

r.'iM 

12.761 



3.170 
26.219 

580 
13.600 
2.685 



Gifts 
Needed 



60.000 
1.700 

2,650 
49,262 
12.225 
6.990 
8.015 
8.782 
4.087 
17.657 

15.000 
30.000 
25.000 

8.865 " 
152.600 
600 
8.812 
4.768 
14,668 

1.000 

2,075 

2,200 

59,609 

18.931 

1.500 

7.000 

172.555 

28.735 

21.320 

35.000 

425 

200 

4.000 
13.540 

7.987 
17.668 
15.170 
55.354 
41.960 

4.873 
91.681 
70.730 
14.140 
78.291 

4.619 
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TABLE No. 28.— BUDGET OF AGENCIES SHARING IN THE 
COMMUNITY FUND— ConUnued 





Total 
Budget 
Expense 


Earnings 


Endow- 
ment and 
Miscel- 
laneous 


Gifts 
Needed 


St . Joseph's Orphan Asyluin _._-______ 


56,875 

272.065 
26.350 

418.665 
55.975 
13.000 
11.796 
16.350 
84.159 
9.077 
54.819 
21.540 

22.357 
14.900 
94.975 
75,740 
50,000 

7,270 
100.000 

1,565 

46.320 

1,001,361 

430.910 


10.900 

209.362 

18.000 

312.000 

9.050 

700 

3.860 

53.720 

90 

41.180 

"""9.000 

29.600 

100 

""8"473'5'0 

75 

3.811 

725.341 

254.110 


2.400 

6.590 

700 

23.250 

2,200 

""2V05b 
3,815 
2,501 

Vob 

"■"l9V5'5"0 

400 

20.000 

2.100 

3.896 

560 

""l"2V32'7 

36.800 


43.575 


St. Luke's Hospital and Maternity 
Dispensary -«__ 


56.113 


St. Mary's Institute 


7,650 


St. Vincent's Charity Hospital 

St . Vincent's Orphan Asylum 


83.415 
44.725 


Safety CouncU (Public Safety Division) 

Salvation Army Relief Department 

Salvation Army Rescue Home 

Sisters of the Good Shepherd 


13.000 
9,046 
8.675 

27.909 


Social Service Clearing House 


8.987 


Society for the Blind 


13.139 


Travelers Aid Society 


21,540 


Univeraity Public Health Nursing 
District . . _ 


22.357 


Vacation Savings Club 


5.900 


Visiting Nurse Association 


45.825 


Welfare Federation OflRce . . 


75,240 


Welfare Federation, Discretionary Fund 
West Side Community House 


30.000 
5.170 


Woman's Hospital Association 

W.C.T.U. (Non-Partisan) 


11.754 
930 


Women's Protective Association 

V.M.C.A. (9 Branches) 

Y.W.C.A.. 3 Branches (3 homes listed 
separately) 


42.509 
263.693 

140,000 






Totals for Cleveland Agencies 


$7,858,496 


$3,885,534 


$ 833.344 


$3,139,618 



Red Cross (membership) $ 150.000 

Red Cross (Cleveland Chapter) , 132.000 

National and State Social Agencies _ 185.000 

Undesignated Amount 343.382 

Total Domestic Needs $ 3.950,000 

Foreign Relief: 

Red Cross Foreign Children's Health Work $200,000 

American Relief Administration (Hoover Commission) 300.000 

Jewish Joint Distribution Committee 250.000 

Near East Relief Committee (Armenia and Syria) 150.000 

Undesignated Foreign Relief.. 450,000 

Total Foreign Relief $ 1,350.000 

Grand Total $ 5.300.000 

Less Balance from War Chest Funds 800,000 

Net Grand Total $ 4.500.000 
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financed through this "voluntary tax" is far greater than that 
supported by the taxes assessed by law as is shown in Diagram 19. 

The Budget Conunittee holds the key responsibility for pro- 
cedure in the expenditure of the Community Fund. It concerns 
itself not only with fiscal data but with service rendered and 
quality of work. This body is appointed by the President of the 
Welfare Federation through the aid of nominations and sugges- 



fl .000 .000 



|2,00p,p00 



fS|009i999 




LEGBITD 

Public Agencies - Supported by 
34^ taxation 

Private Agencies - Supported by 



Diagram No. 19. — Amounts expended in Cleveland 
for various kinds of social service, with percentages 
provided by taxation and by the Community Fimd. 
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tions of members of the General Board. It is composed of about 
fifty people chosen because of their interest, sympathy and their 
knowledge of charitable and philanthropic activities of the com- 
munity and the problems with which they deal. For the purposes 
of convenience and effective work the organization is divided into 
seven subdivisions according to their fimctional activities: hos- 
pitals, children's agencies, neighborhood work, family service, 
nursing and health activities, recreational and educational agencies, 
homes for the aged. The Budget Commission thus appointed 
is divided into seven corresponding sub-committees. Budgets 
are first acted upon by the respective agencies. The Welfare 
Federation office submits to them, two or three months previous 
to the dose of their fiscal year, budget schedules calling for an 
analysis of receipts and expenditure under their proper heads. 
The items for the two previous years under their respective head- 
ings are filled in by the Federation office so that each organization 
has before it the figures for two previous years as a basis for 
judgment in estimating the next year's needs. After each agency 
has deliberated, through its officers and committees, and has 
considered, in the light of previous experience, needs met and 
unmet, current prices and trends of expense, the budget request 
is sent to the Federation office. After it has been considered by 
the Federation office it is ready for reference to the Budget Com- 
mittee. Hearings are held with each of the agencies and prob- 
lems are considered. After this process has been completed and 
each of the agencies heard, the various sub-committees make their 
reconmiendations and the budgets as thus reconmiended are 
referred to the entire Budget Committee and the various sub- 
committees which meet as a committee of the whole. This entire 
Budget Committee then sends its reconmiendations to the Trustees 
of the Welfare Federation and they, in turn, go to the people 
through the Community Fund. This budget-study and work- 
planning process constitutes an annual review of the forces in 
the social service field and problems with which they severally 
deal. In addition to this comprehensive and special planning and 
study, monthly financial and service reports are made to the 
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Federation office. This affords the basis on which the monthly 
distribution of funds is made to the respective agencies. Thus, a 
central body representing the organizations themselves is in 
constant touch with the work' in the whole field and is possessed 
at all times with a knowledge of conditions and needs and ex- 
penditiu'es. The central office interprets these data and by means 
of graphic charts and other visual representations seeks to promote 
standards and most effectively to match resources against needs. 
These data concern themselves with the trend of prices of com- 
modities, per capita costs in different institutions and percentage 
use of capacity in hospitals, children's and other agencies. 

The calls for information by the Budget Committee are more 
searching and fundamental each year. As a result of this growing 
demand for information, more intensive studies of special prob- 
lems are made. The three important studies made in 1920 were 
the Hospital and Health Survey (See Chap. Public Health Work); 
a study of institutions and agencies caring for children, conducted 
under the auspices of tie Welfare Federation and directed by 
Henry W. Thurston of New York, assisted by Joel D. Hunter 
and W. S. Reynolds of Chicago, and others, which has resulted 
in the establishment of a Children's Bureau in the Welfare 
Federation; and a study of outing camps, made under the auspices 
of the Federation and directed by C. E. Gehlke. As an outcome 
of the camp study, steps are being taken toward organizing 
camp work so as to utilize continuously the entire capacity of 
the camps and to co-ordinate their work in a much more efficient 
manner than has been done in the past. A •study of salaries of 
those engaged in social work was also made at the request of the 
Budget Committee, by a committee of the Welfare Federation. 
The recommendations resulting from these studies are usually 
divided into two mayi divisions, sent exclusively to the executives 
and boards of the different institutions, and those of a g^eral 
nature which concern not only the respective agencies but philan- 
thropic institutions in general and the community itself. Thus it 
has come about that a responsible body representative of the 
community and the interests concerned gives sustained attention 
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and study to the whole social service field. As a consequence, it 
has come to pass in Cleveland that there are brought to this body 
projects relating to proposed extensions on the part of existing 
organizations as well as new enterprises in the social service field. 
Those who wish to be co-operative and to be assured that their 
projects are in accord with sound policy; who wish to avoid dupli- 
cating or embarassing pieces of work, already adequately occupy- 
ing a given field, or which could be made more effective than a 
newly organized work, quite naturally seek the advice and help 
that come from these sources. On the other hand, individuals 
and groups who wish to go ahead quite regardless of such con- 
siderations are certain to be challenged effectively by those whom 
they ask to back them with questions concerning endorsement 
by this co-ordinating body. 

The raising of standards is aided materially through the co- 
operation of functional groups which have been promoted by the 
Federation, such as the Children's Conference which has been 
meeting regularly for several years to study problems of child 
caring and which was of great assistance in making the study of 
institutions and agencies caring for children. 

There follows a review of the types of social service being accom- 
plished under the Cleveland plan as above described. 

For the purposes of this review the grouping of service used by 
the committee in making budget studies has been followed. Some 
of these service groups have a distinct place elsewhere in this 
volume and are merely referred to here, i.e., health, education, 
recreation, employment. Other groups contain agencies whose 
work is distinctive and unique and must be handled in detail. 
The following grouping has been found convenient: work for the 
handicapped; neighborhood work; work for girls and boys; for 
children; for adults; and miscellaneous. This last grouping 
includes the very important work of family relief, and specialized 
services, either that have arisen recently to meet new problems, 
or that do not seem to belong in any fixed classification. 
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The Work for the Handicapped 

Work for the blind is in charge of one agency, The Society for 
the Blind, which maintains Grasselli House, 2275 E. 55th St., as 
its headquarters. In addition to this house, where all sorts of 
social activities are carried on, it operates a broom-shop which 
pays the highest wages of any of the blind broom-shops in the 
United States. 

There are 620 blind people in Cleveland, about 47 per cent, of 
whom are employable. During the past two years many have 
been placed in factories where they do a variety of safe operations 
and earn very decent wages. Others are employed in their own 
homes. 

The Crippled Survey made a few years ago under the Associa- 
tion for the Crippled and Disabled showed 4,186 crippled people 
in the dty, 65 per cent, of whom were unknown to any social 
agency, thus showing that the crippled man or woman is much 
less dependent than one would suppose. Of 3,250 cripples over 
fifteen years of age, 58 per cent, were employed, many in skilled 
trades. 

The social service department of the Association reports 511 
crippled children and adults assisted from October 1, 1919, to 
September 30, 1920. Employment was secured for 564. 

The Association has been one of the strongest forces in the city 
for keeping crippled beggars off the streets, and following up 
violations of the begging ordinance. In this it has co-operated 
closely with other agencies, such as the Associated Charities, 
and cases have been taken into court when necessary. As a result, 
Cleveland is remarkably free from street begging, and the capitali- 
zation of deformities and misfortunes. 

The handicapped ex-service men are receiving training in special 
classes established under the Smith-Hughes laws by the Board of 
Education and are being given special care and counsel by the 
Red Cross. 

Neighborhood Work 

Neighborhood work is usually synonymous with settlement 
work^ but it often goes beyond this single agency. The work 
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divides itself into two parts, recreational and educational. The 
first, as handled by settlements and other agencies, is considered 
in the chapter on Recreation. The educational work included in 
neighboring is done through Americanization as it is carried on in 
public schools, in shop schools, in settlement houses and day 
nurseries, and by the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. (See 
Chaps, on Education and Americanization.) Neighborhood work 
is carried on too by the Consumers' League which, with the aid 
of the Federation of Women's Clubs, established "milk stations" 
on play-grounds last summer where a cup of milk was sold for 
two cents; by the Community Betterment Council, which con- 
ducts the annual clean-up campaign, and tries to instill ideas and 
ideals of cleanliness and beauty that will last throughout the year. 
Concerts given by the Musical Arts Association in factories ^nd 
community centers do a big socializing work. One of the biggest 
factors in neighborhood work, however, is the day nurseries 
where mothers who go out to work leave their little ones. Free 
kindergartens are conducted at five of the day nurseries; students 
at the Cleveland Kindergarten Training School, under a super- 
visor, being in charge. In all of these day nurseries there are 
mothers' clubs where foreign-bom women learn American cookery 
along with the American language and American ideals in child- 
care. Attention is given to the physical and mental health of 
the child while in the nursery, and at the suggestion from the day 
nursery, physical defects are often corrected. In one of the 
nurseries a public health nurse has been employed as superinten- 
dent during the past year, and in another just moving into new 
quarters, plans are made for an isolation room and hospital which 
may be used by other day nurseries whose crowded quarters will 
not permit such service. 

Work for Girls and Boys 
In the field of aid to young people there are a number of board- 
ing homes for young men and young women in addition to the 
Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. Among the homes for young 
working women are the Martha Washington Club of the Salva- 
tion Army, Martha House, Mary E. IngersoU Girls' Friendly 
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Club, Stillman-Witt Boarding Home and the Phillis Wheatley 
Association. Besides these* the following list of homes are self- 
supporting or sufficiently endowed to preclude the necessity for 
help from the Community Fund, i.e., Marian Home, St. Mary's 
Boarding Home, Golden Rule Hall, and the Catholic Young 
Women's Hall. 

In addition to the Y. M. C. A., the only boarding home for 
boys is St. Anthony's, a home for Catholic working boys. 

In the boarding homes for girls, co-operating under Community 
Fund, it is estimated that 10,500 were sheltered last year. 

Work for Children 

In the field of child care the Humane Society has for years 
made much of its child placement department. Through this 
department boarding and free homes have been found for the 
children whose own homes have been broken up by death and 
desertion, or who have been assigned to the society by the courts 
when the parents have been entangled in the law. The Jewish 
Federation has also built up its child placement work. All child- 
caring in Cleveland has been greatly and beneficially stimulated 
by the Children's Survey conducted by the Welfare Federation 
last year under the direction of Dr. Henry W. Thurston, of the 
New York School of Social Work. 

The problem of child-welfare, which has taken such a definite 
and well-organized hold upon the entire country during the past 
five years, is many-fold. The work that is being done for the 
health and education of the child is discussed elsewhere in this 
volume, as is the problem of wholesome recreation and occupation 
during leisure time. Here is considered only the work done in 
behalf- of the child when home conditions are such that he has 
been brought before some one of Cleveland's social welfare 
agencies, official or otherwise. This includes for the most part 
the children in institutions, other than correctional institutions. 

It is estimated that there are 240,000 children in Cleveland 
under sixteen. At present writing there are 2,000 in institutions 
supported by Community Fund. It must be remembered that 
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this does not include the children in the Tent Colony at Warrens- 
ville, the children at Rainbow Hospital, the Fresh Air Camp, or 
any of the City or County correctional institutions. They are 
simply the children who through the death of one or both parents, 
or through neglect or bad family conditions have found their way 
to orphanages. The term orphanage, however, is a misnomer. 
The Children's Survey showed that only 8 per cent, of the charges 
in orphanages were full orphans. About 43 per cent, had one, 
parent living, and 49 per cent, had both parents living. Institu- 
tions are always operating up to full capacity. In the interpreta- 
tion of the conmiunity's duty towards its unfortunate little folks, 
which has heretofore prevailed, an institution which was always 
"full up," and with a waiting list long enough to assure this as a 
perpetual conditions, has been' considered to be doing a maximum 
amoimt of service. The plan for the coming year does not conceive 
the community's duty to be fulfilled in this mass treatment of 
dependent and neglected children. The plan contemplates securing 
for every child, insofar as it is practical or possible, his inalienable 
right to a home — ^and preferably a home with blood relatives. 

With this in mind, the Welfare Federation has just organized a 
Children's Bureau, made up of representatives from all of the 
child-caring institutions in the city, for the purpose of investigat- 
ing the conditions governing every appUcant for admission into 
an institution, and every individual assigned by authorities to 
an institution. A secretary has been employed to give full time 
to this work, with a view to cutting down the permanent charges 
in an institution and returning them as soon as possible to normal 
home life. 

The plan further contemplates a receiving home or shelter, 
where applicants to all child-caring institutions may be held for a 
time and after careful physical and mental examinations observed 
and studied so that whatever is best for the particular child 
may be done before he is placed in his own or another home. Such 
a receiving home is to be established in the very near future in 
connection with the Cleveland Protestant Orphanage. 
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Emergency care will of course be given as always, but the 
ultimate plan is to keep children moving out of institutions and 
into real homes, never forgetting that such a home should be with 
the child's own kin wherever possible. 

Agencies dealing with the mending of broken homes, the Bureau 
of Domestic Relations, etc., will in the meantime be operating 
upon that home to make it a fit place to which the child can be 
returned. 

Work for Adults 

The term "adult," as used in this portion of the chapter, applies 
to the ineffective grown-up, who is adrift, cut off or otherwise 
without family connections, and therefore in need of organized 
neighboring. We will first consider the care of the aged. 

Cleveland stands high both in the quality of service rendered 
her aged in homes, and the number of homes, of various types 
and conditions of admission, which are available to those needing 
such service. 

Part of these homes are supported entirely by endowments, 
fees, etc., but the majority are aided by Community Fund. 
In the homes for the aged which are supported by Community 
Fund it is estimated that there are 205 people. This includes 
the invalids at the Dorcas and Eliza Jennings Homes. 

Cleveland has several refuges for the homeless man and woman, 
the "drifter" and the man "out of luck." The Associated Charities 
maintains the Wayfarers* Lodge where 4,834 lodgings and 16,211 
meals were provided last year. The Salvation Army operates 
two lodging houses for men, the Metropole and the Citadel, and 
the Jewish Federation maintains the Hebrew Shelter Home. 
The Negro Welfare Association and the Phillis Wheatley assist 
in finding shelter for men and women of the colored race. 

The Brotherhood Club has done an invaluable service in helping 
men who are "down on their luck," usually men paroled or dis- 
charged from prison, back to normal life. Last year 180 men were 
registered there at various times. Food, lodging, and assistance 
in finding jobs are included in the service. 
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For young men who are adrift in Cleveland, whether they have 
become offenders, or are likely to become such, whether they are 
runaways or are held for court testimony, the Women's Protective 
Association offers two homes, the Sterling House and the Prospect 
Club. Last year, 1,099 cases were recorded. The Travellers' Aid 
makes very extensive use of this organization. 

Dependent Families 
With the well-equipped private relief agencies such as the 
Associated Charities, the Honie Service Section of the Red Cross, 
the Salvation Army, the Hebrew Relief Association, various 
church organization, the City Outdoor Relief Bureau, and the 
Mothers' Pension Bureau, Cleveland is justified in the statement 
often made that no family in this city need ever be in want. So 
far reaching are the activities of these agencies and so well known 
have they become, that it seems almost impossible that any 
family, anywhere, should long be in need of neighborly assistance 
and fail to receive it. 

The aim running through all relief efforts of these agencies is 
to assist the person aided to get up to the self-sustaining point 
just as quickly as possible. If it is sickness that is causing the 
dependence, it is referred to the right authorities. If it is employ- 
ment, or lack of it, effort is centered here. The family is regarded 
always as the imit of society, and every effort is made to assist 
a broken family back to normal life. When the mother is forced 
to leave her children to go out to work by the day, and the home is 
broken as a consequence, this is the thing that is considered first 
in making adjustments. Wherever it is at all possible, the mother 
is kept at home with her children,. or some arrangement is made 
whereby the children will get home training and surroundings 
without hardship on the part of the mother. Often it is found 
better to supply the home with rent, groceries, fuel, and clothes, 
than to have the woman leave the home to earn a pittance when 
by so-doing her children are neglected. 

Home economic workers of the Associated Charities, in such 
cases, visit the homes and assist the mothers, mostly foreign- 
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born, to buy economically and prepare wholesome food for her 
family. 

The Associated Charities has about 4,000 families on its lists. 
The Home Service Section of the Red Cross concerns itself with 
6,000 ex-service men or their families. The Salvation Army has 
regularly about 300 families which it supports and during last 
summer it gave outings to 4,000 weary mothers and children. 

The arrival of strangers in the city, their care and protection is 
looked after by the Travellers' Aid, which came to Cleveland in 
1919 when the workers of the Y. W. C. A. and the Catholic 
diocese merged. 

In closing this chapter on the social service rendered, we wish 
to indicate again that there has been no attempt to do anything 
but touch those "high spots'* that seem to point up the story of 
social effectiveness under the Cleveland plan of federation. 
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PUBUC HEALTH WORK 

Cleveland's birth rate for 1920 was 24.7, and the death rate 
was 12.36. 

According to a careful estimate by the Cleveland Hospital 
and Health Survey fully 2 per cent, of the population of Cleveland 
and its suburbs were during the course of 1920 too sick to be 
attending to their usual tasks for causes of which one-half were 
preventable. 

This Sxu^ey was the first of its kind in the United States and is 
the outstanding health accomplishment of 1920. The Sxu^ey was 
conducted by a committee appointed by the Cleveland Hospital 
Council and expenses were met by appropriations received from 
the Community Chest through the Welfare Federation, of which 
the Hospital Council is a member. 

The Sxu^ey Staflf , consisting of a director, assistant director and 
staff members, began work on November 9, 1919. The field 
studies, and public meetings and conferences at which the findings 
were presented were completed in July, 1920. The report in 
eleven parts was issued December 20, 1920. It is made up of: 

Vol. I. Introduction. General Environment. 

Sanitation Haven Emerson, M.D. 

Vol. II. Public Health Service. Private 

Health Agencies Haven Emerson. M.D. 

Vol. III. A Program for Child Health _..S. Josephine Baker, M.D. 

Vol. IV. Tuberculosis Donald B. Armstrong, M.D. 

Vol. v. Venereal Disease ___Wm. F. Snow, M.D. 

Alec Thomson, M.D. 

Vol. VI. Mental Diseases and Mental Defi- 
ciency Thos. W. Salmon, M.D. 

Vol. VII. Industrial Medical Service Wade Wright. M.D. 

Women and Industry Mrs. Marie Wright 

Children and Industry Miss Florence V. Ball 

Vol. VIII. Education and Practice in Medicine. 

Dentistry, Pharmacy Haven Emerson, M.D. 

Vol. IX. Nursing-.- _ Miss Josephine Goldmark, B. A. 

Vol. X. Hospitals and Dispensaries Michael M. Davis. Jr., Ph.D. 

W. L. Babcock, M.D. 

Vol. XI. Method of Survey Haven Emerson, M .D. 

Gertrude E. Sturges, M.D. 
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With these reports was offered a series of comprehensive recom- 
mendations touching on laws, conduct of existing departments 
and recommendations for new activities. 

There follows a summary of the reports as issued by the Cleve- 
land Hospital Council. ' 

ENVIBONMENT AND SANITATION 

With a tsrpical Lake Region climate, moderate, without excessive 
humidity, winds, or extreme temperature, Cleveland, climatically 
speaking, would be altogether healthful were these advantages not so 
largely offset by smoke and fumes. These, while characteristic of many 
big cities, are alarmingly noticeable in Cleveland. 

Happily, there are few acutely crowded districts in the dty, the 
average number of persons per acre being thirteen, as i^^ainst New 
York's twentyH9ix. Some of the tenements and lodging houses, it 
must be said, are in a deplorable condition, in no way complying with 
dty regulations. People most crowded are the Negroes* Italians, 
Jews, and foreign-bom Slavs, Slovaks, Lithuanians and Poles* who 
have not yet learned their rights in the matter. It is worthy of note 
too, that there is no distinct crowded tenement district, explained 
probably, by the wide distribution of the factories. Factory workers 
live as near their work as possible and 48 per cent, of them walk to 
work. 

In the matter of the water supply, Cleveland dtizens can be justly 
proud. The water comes from the lake, to be sure, but the cribs are 
four and a half miles from shore and the purifying process is so perfect 
that there is no need for anyone to buy bottled water. Daily tests 
are made and a million people are provided with pure water at a 
moderate cost. Cleveland's low typhoid rate may be attributed to 
the purity of her water. 

While the dispodtion of the sewage into the lake is handled in a 
fairly safe way, it is to be regretted that because of lack of money, 
plans for a more perfect sewage system have not been carried out. 

Garbage collection in Cleveland has not been systematic or adequate. 
The garbage is sent to Willow, just south of the dty, where the usual 
modem separating and indnerating processes are followed. The rubbish 
and ashes have been used in building a hundred acres of land on the 
lake front, near Ninth Street. The Director of Public Service is having 
an intensive study made of the disposal of garbage, rubbish and ashes. 

Cleveland, however, has done less than other cities for the cleaning 
of the streets. "White wing" patrols, pickups and flushing are used 
over the 609 miles of pavement, but the amount of work varies, as 
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evidenced by the unpardonable filth and neglect of streets during the 
winter of 1919-1920. There must be more money, a more efficient 
organization, and co-operation from the public before matters can be 
improved. It is encouraging to note that the Director of Public 
Service is now planning changes in the Street Cleaning Department. 

In spite of the fact that the public should b6 educated to the dangers 
resulting from ffies and mosquitoes, there are a surprising number of 
fly-breeding places in the city. It is to be concluded that the control 
of the milk and water and the education of mothers, are responsible 
for the low incidence of enteric diseases and not the control of the fly. 
Fortunately, mosquitoes are not present in sufficient numbers to need 
special attention. 

Cleveland's indifference to the polluted air, which persists over the 
greater part of the dty through the entire year, is amazing. The city 
spends $8,400 anfiually in salaries for smoke abatement, but the 
results are negligible. This indifference to the smoke nuisance is 
responsible for a great deal of sickness in the dty and neglect of it 
causes plant owners, bouse owners and the dty as a whole each year 
a loss of several times the amount of the annual Community Fund, or 
about 120,000,000. Such air is as unfit for human consumption as the 
polluted water used to be. 

Cleveland deposits only a tittle less soot than Pittsburgh and London 
did before they took rigorous steps to improve conditions. Cleveland 
is supine in the face of a real danger. Diseases are at^^mented by 
irritation from coal dust, pneumonia is increased in frequency and 
severity, the continued exclusion of sunlight reduces bacteriddal 
action, and dirty air makes dirty streets, yards, dothes and people. 

Plant and tree life are destroyed by smoke with its attendant gases, 
and child life is infinitely more tender and precious. 

PUBUC HEALTH SERVICES 
PRIVATE HEALTH AGENCIES 

Cleveland, with her splendid community spirit, has gone farther 
than any other dty in the country in organizing for community action, 
but the administrative organization for Public Health is hampered by 
party politics and by lack of money. The employes of the Division of 
EEealth, in many cases, are selected by the Mayor, rather than by the 
Health Commissioner. The workers in the Division are devoted and 
enthusiaetic and give a quality of service out of all proportion to the 
remuneration and public support. There are also many private ageades 
whose work would be more effective if they were welded into a Cleve- 
land Health Association. 

Investigation of the various Bureaus forming the Division of Health 
reveafti the following facts: 
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The Bureau of Communicsble Disease lacks the co-operation of the 
doctors, who often fail to report cases, and of the people, who, nurses 
state, are generally careless about quarantine. There are seven full- 
time doctors with offic^ at the seven health centers. Their territory 
is too large to oversee properly. There is a shortage of nurses. The 
Sanitation Squad is thorough and creditable though it can do little 
constructive work because its time is largely spent satisfying com- 
plaints. 

The Bureau of Food and Dairy Inspection has supervision only of 
the meat and milk of Cleveland. No uninspected meat is sold in the 
city, and the milk is carefully tested. It is recommended, however, 
that there be more insistence upon the sterilization of bottles and 
milking machines. 

In general, the bakeries and restaurants in Cleveland are found to be 
clean. This, with the inspection of water and all foods except meat and 
milk, comes under the duties of the Laboratories Bureau. All food is 
examined as it enters the city. Patent medicines also are analyzed by 
this Bureau, and many have been excluded from Cleveland, thanks to 
the co-operation of the druggists. The problem would be much more 
easily handled if the newspapers maintained their publications without 
the aid of patent medicine '*ads." 

According to Dr. Louis I. Dublin, statistician, records of births, 
deaths, and diseases in Cleveland (the work of the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics) are simply non-existent. The $7,000 spent annually on 
salaries appears to be wasted. The present force is adequate, but 
intelligent supervision and leadership is needed. 

As nothing can be said in favor of the coroner of any city, it is recom- 
mended that Cleveland would do well to follow the example of New 
York and Boston who have appointed a city medical examiner. The 
office of coroner always has its political connections, its opportunity 
for "graft" and its temptation to cover up crime and, as a general rule, 
is filled by a man who is unprepared for his medical duties. 

It was also revealed that although more people are employed by the 
city than by any organization in or near it, there is no medical examina- 
tion of dty employes. 

The private health agencies in the city are mostly dealt with in other 
sections of this report. The Associated Charities, with its trained 
workers, is giving most helpful service. The homes for the blind and 
for orphans and the day nurseries are all active. 

Provisions for crippled children, however, are inadequate — ^lament- 
ably so. Orthopedic surgeons are surprisingly few, the hospitals have 
little room for these cases and though six of them have dispensary 
service for cripples, the equipment is poor and follow-up work erratic. 
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The ABSodation for the Crippled and Disabled is a very valuable 
agency but has not yet assumed its fullest possilMlities. Its work should 
be extended. The Public Schools care for less than a fourth of the 
crippled children of school age but these few receive special orthopedic 
treatment. 

Special attention also is called to the startling fact that more deaths in 
Ohio are due to heart disease than to any other cause. Annual medical 
examinations are urged so that proper steps may be taken to prevent 
the disease. 

A PROGRAM FOR CHILD HEALTH 

There are in Cleveland at least 20,000 children under two years of age 
who should have health supervision which their parents are unable to 
give them. Various child wdfare agencies are d<nng admirable w<Mrk. 
They are limited, however, because of inadequate facilities, and the 
lack of strong central control is evident. There should be a Central 
Child Council, which would make possible co-ordination of the work 
done by the Division of Health and the Board of Education, and by 
private child caring agencies. 

City nurses are entirely too few. As much of their time must be 
spent in clerical duties, it is impossible for them to go to the homes to 
study the environment and see that directions are followed. 

It is found that birth records are very incomplete. There seems to 
be a reluctance on the part of doctors and midwives to report births 
and in many cases only the death records show that the child had been 
bom. 

As 80 per cent, of all deaths from contagious diseases in the United 
States occur among children under five years of age, the importance of 
the care of children from two to five years old cannot be overestimated. 
There are more physical defects and more cases of diphtheria in children 
of this group than of any other. Day nurseries, of which there are 
seven in Cleveland, give service to only 200 children and it is estimated 
that 50 per cent, of the children of the two to five age are wholly 
without health supervision. Theoretically, the schools should care for 
these chOdren of pre-school age, but practically, that is impossible. 

There are nineteen institutions for children in Cleveland, but their 
system of health supervision is lax. Only three of them examine on 
entrance and but three of them have admission quarantine, while 
none of them conducts a periodic medical examination. The system of 
boarding children in private families, under supervision should be 
encouraged. 

Parochial school inspection is not well organized or at all extensive 
and is in no sense adequate. 

An elaborate system of inspection which can hardly be termed 
examination, if in force in the public schools. It is neither thorough 
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nor satisfactory, but plans are under way to improve it. Doctors and 
nitfses are badly needed. Elach doctor supervises from six to nine 
schools and each nurse has three thousand childr^i under her care. 
The nurse also makes the records which were f<mnd to be incomplete 
and deficient. 

The weakest spot in the School Medical plan seems to be in the 
supervision. The spirit, intentions and ideas of the supervising or 
''field" niiraes are exodl^it, but there are pitifully few supervisors. 

The Junior Health Workers are unique to Cleveland. They are 
educated women of unusually high type who relieve the nurses. Their 
splendid work should be extended and emphasised. 

Nineteen fresh air rooms are maintained in the schools. There is 
one school for the deaf, classes for the blind are held in twelve schools 
(an adequate provision), there is a school for crippled children (wholly 
inadequate for Cleveland's needs) , and thirty schools have classes for 
the mentally defective. 

There is little or no hygiene work in the grades and the high school 
teachers feel the need of a standardized hygiene outline. 

The school buildings are in good sanitary condition, the new ones 
being well planned in the matters of heating, lighting, seating and 
blackboard arrangements. The drinking fountains leave something 
to be desired because of insufficient pressure. 

By far the greatest criticism on the equipment of the schools lies in 
the artificial ventilation system. It has been proved tKiat children in 
rooms ventilated by open windows gain more rapidly in strength and 
weight. The additional coal required in schools using the open window 
is more than paid for by the saving of the original cost of an expensive 
ventilating system. 

That present plans for co-ordinating the Department of Physical 
Training and the Department of Medical Inspection, be completed 
as soon as possible, is strongly recommended. At the present time, 
oddly enough, they are absolutely unrelated. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

Cleveland, far from being behind other cities in the matter of tuber- 
culosis prevention is, in many respects, a pioneer community and has 
accepted the challenge to be a national leader in the work. Although 
there is no chief of the Bureau of Tuberculosis in the Division of Health, 
the Health Commissioner and the eighty city nurses devote much of 
their time to it. The care given in the seven health centers is worthy of 
high commendation. 

Cleveland is admirably equipped with legislation for the prevention of 
the spread of the Great White Plague. The ordinances regarding the 
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inspection of milk are fairly well enforced and much is being done in 
the way of getting milk at cost for tuberculoais citizens. The enforce- 
ment of the housing ordinances, however, is woefully inadequate. Lot 
and room overcrowding are most dangerous and must be stopped if 
tuberculosis is to be stamped out. The type of tenement houses, their 
repair and maintenance, do not come up to the Government standard 
in many cases. There is the proper legislation for the segregation of 
advanced cases of tuberculosis, but it is rarely employed. Less and 
less attention is being paid to the anti-spitting ordinance. From 
January, 1919, to June, 1920, no arrests had been made for its viola- 
tion. Such a law is essential and its enforcement should be insisted 
upon. 

The Warrensville Tuberculosis Sanitorium is in many respects a 
model institution in equipment and management. There are four or 
five doctors on the staff and 254 bsds devoted largely, unfortunately, 
to advanced cases. Other institutional provisions for pulmonary cases 
are foimd in the Ohio State Sanitorium, which has twenty-three beds 
reserved for Cleveland patients; the City Hospital, a building that 
has little to recommend it in equipment or appearance, with 100 beds; 
the State Insane Hospital, where there are six beds for Cleveland; and 
the general hospitals which usually care for from ten to twelve cases. 
Non-pulmonary cases are treated in camps, in the Rainbow Hospital 
and the Home for Crippled Children. 

After years of good work, the Anti-Tuberculosis League in Cleve- 
land is found to be somewhat at a standstill. It has a wonderful 
opportunity in educational work alone, for the prevention and care of 
the disease can be greatly facilitated by an organized educational 
program in schools, factories, and on the street. The work of the 
League should and must be extended to meet the need in Cleveland. 

The Associated Charities (Cleveland has one of the best organiza- 
tions of this kind in the coimtry) and the Red Cross are doing much to 
alleviate conditions. There seems to be little enthusiasm on the part 
of Cleveland doctors, owing, no doubt, to the lack of opportunity in 
the city for special study in this field. Western Reserve Medical 
School should supply a post-graduate training course in tuberculosis, 
open to all doctors, and it is hoped that a consultation service, with the 
co-operation of Western Reserve University may be established. 

The factories should do more in detecting tuberculosis in its early 
stages. Over half the cases found are advanced ones and little can be 
done then to effect a cure. This is a vitally important point. Annual 
or semi-annual examinations of all employes is recommended. 

Cleveland must have more nurses. There is only one for every six 
thousand inhabitants and there should be one for each three thousand. 
Then, too, there must be at least five hundred more beds in Warrens- 
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Directors 

and 
Bureaua 


Co-operating 

Directorsand 

Bureaus 


Functions 


Director 

PubUc Health 
Nursing 


Bureau 
ChUd Hygiene 
Bureau of Com- 
municable Diseases 
Bureau 
Vital Statistics 


(Distributed among several bureaus) 
Inspection ChUd-caring InsUtutions. School 
Inspection. ChUd Hygiene. Infant's 

municable Diseases, especially Tuber- 
culosis. 


Bureau Com- 
municable Diseases 

(Acute and chronic, 
including Tuberculosis) 


Bureau of Sanitation 
Director of Public 
Health Nursing 
City Hospitals 
City Physicians 


Discovery, registration, quarantine, clinical 
diagnosis, medical assistance, sanitorium 
and hospital care for those suffering from 
acute and chronic Communicable Dis- 
eases, including Tuberculosis. 


Bureau 
Child Hygiene 


Director PubUc 
Health Nursing 

Bureau 

Communicable 

Diseases 


Conducting clinics for well babies. Super- 
vising milk supply for babies. Dental 
hygiene. Inspecting child-caring agen- 
cies. School inspection. Infant's eyes — 
prevention of blindness. 


Bureau of 
Sanitation 


Director Public 
Health Nursing 
Bureau Com- 
municable Diseases 
Bureau ChUd Hygiene 
Bureau Food and 
Dairy Inspection 


Enforcement of Sanitary Code. Enforce- 
ment of all other health regulations. 


Bureau of 

Food and Drug 

Inspection 


Bureau of 

Laboratories 

Bureau of 

Sanitation 


Inspection sources and modes of handling of 
milk. Inspection meat before and after 
killing. Inspection Food and Drugs ex- 
posed for sale or being manufactured. 


Bureau of 
Laboratories 


Bureau of 

Sanitation 

Bureau of Food and 

Drug Inspection 


Makes bacteriological and serological tests 
in disease control. Chemical tesU in 
connection with Food and Drug Inspec- 
tion, largely. 


Bureau of 
Vital SUUstics 




Collection, tabulation and analysis of figures 
about deaths, births, diseases. 


Bureau of General 
Administration 


All other 
Bureaus 


Clerical and fiscal duties. 


City Hospital 
(Under Division of 
Charities and 
Corrections) 


Bureau of Com- 
municable Diseases 


Cares for sick poor needing hospitalization. 
Provides only hospital facilities in city for 
late stage tuberculosis, venereal diseases. 
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staff 


Dispensaries. Etc., 

Through Which 

•They Work 


Public 

Institutions 

Affected by Each 


Private 

Institutions 

Affected by Each 


Eighty Public Health 

Nurees 

(All in the. Division 

Nuning Staff) 


See Below 




Orphanages 

Day Nurseries 

Fresh Air Camps 

Parochial Schools 

Private Schools of 

all grades 


45 Field Nunes 


7 Health Centers 
Warrensville 
Sanitorium 


City Hospital 
Warrensville Sana- 
torium and other 
Warrensville 
Institutions 




33 Field Nuraes 


15 Prophylactic 
Baby Stations 


City Farms 
(MUk Supply) 

Public Schools 

City Hospital 


Orphanages 
Fresh Air Camps 

Day Nurseries 

Babies' Dispensary 

and Hospital 


2 Sergeants 
16 Patrolmen 




City Farms 


In accordance with 
Sanitary Code 


3 Veterinarians 

25 Food and Dairy 

Inspection 








Bacteriologists 
Serologista 
Chemists 








Registrar 
Statistical Clerks 








Secretaries, 
Clerks, etc. 




TABLE No. 29.— MUNICIPAL HEALTH 


Physicians, Nurses 

Attendants 

Maintenance 

Personnel 




AGE^ 

(All in Division of H 

Public Welfare, ex 


[ealth Department of 
cept City Hospital) 
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ville, the City Hospital, and the general hospitals, devoted to the care 
of tuberculous patients. All these arrangements will lose their force, 
however, unless an active educational campaign is waged. 

VENEREAL DISEASE 

Cleveland, while no worse than other cities in the country, is certainly 
no better in the matter of venereal disease. Medical examinations at 
the time of the War disclosed the fact that there are between 8,000 
and 10,000 patients treated annually in Cleveland for venereal diseases 
and there are probably 30,000 Clevdanders suffering from gonorrhea or 
sjrphilis. 

No appreciable amount of continuous, constructive work has been 
done. There are the usual laws for the prevention of infection and.there 
is the necessary machinery to enforce those laws, but in many instances 
both are inoperative. The elimination of the old red-light district 
was an excellent advance, but, because of that, hotels, apartment 
houses, together with the elusive go-between diauffeur, need closer 
inspection than ever. Ohio has the best prostitution law ever devised 
and there is no excuse for the laxity in its enforcement. 

In common with the rest of the country, Cleveland is badly in need of 
complete community understanding of this subject. An educational 
campaign to include schools, churches, homes, associations and bum- 
ness houses, is urged and should be inaugurated at once. The Division 
of Health has not done its part in this matter. It is unfortimate that 
advantage was not taken of the situation created during the war when 
the country was so aroused by the appalling prevalence of venereal 
disease. The public should and could be trained by a careful system 
of education, to avoid possible infection. The opportunities that lie 
in regulated and improved amusements and recreation have not been 
appreciated in Cleveland. 

The facilities for the treatment of gonorrhea and syphilis are as good 
here as in other cities. Help is given to the very poor as well as to those 
who are able to pay. There are three dispensaries. The Lakeside 
Hospital clinic is inadequate in facilities, owing to the poor building, 
crowded conditions and depressing surroimdings. Those in charge, 
however, are competent, interested and anxious, and give as good 
treatment as possible imder the difficulties with which they must 
contend. 

Mt. Sinai Hospital has a well-arranged, clean, efficient clinic, 
managed in a kindly, human way. The follow-up sjrstem is particularly 
good. 

St. Vincent's Hospital venereal clinic has grown so fast that the 
administrative machinery does not run smoothly. The staff is irregular 
and the treatment, accordingly, spasmodic. 
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The City Hoapital, where those in need of hospital care are treated, 
has never been entirely satisfactory. The building is in such a wretched 
state that no work can be done well. 

It is hoped that the other hospitals will soon outgrow their old fear 
of accepting venereal patients for treatment. It has been proved 
that no more danger to the other patients or to the staff result from 
them than from typhoid and^pneumonia cases. 

MENTAL HEALTH 

Beyond doubt Cleveland has the poorest provisions for mental 
patients to be found in the United States. There is nowhere in the 
city a place for the proper observation of such patients nor for emerg- 
ency treatment. The process of commitment to the only hospital 
where they are cared for is more a matter of l%w than of medicine. 
The judges themselves admit that injustice is often done because of 
archaic laws. 

In no other department of the City Hospital is its inadequacy quite so 
apparent. There are evidences of modern science in the other wards, but 
the mental ward lacks any sign of science or of humanitarian public 
interest. The building was constructed for a poorhouse in 1851. Its 
gloomy, dilapidated little eight by nine rooms, which are often occupied 
by two people, have no artificial light and are heated only from the 
corridors. One bath tub serves for sixty patients. The people are all 
herded together regardless of age, mood or social standing. There are 
only two trained nurses, but the one bright spot in the apparently 
hopeless situation is the devotion and kindness of these nurses and of 
their imtrained assistants. Nothing so well represents the spirit of 
Cleveland toward its insane poor as this wretched place. 

Nor do the other hospitals of the city offer much provision for mental 
cases. Only four have any accommodations at all. The others contain 
no psychiatric service whatever. This condition expresses the present 
emphasis of medical science on physical ailments to the total disregard 
of mental needs. The medical school falls short of its obligation in 
this respect but it realizes its deficiency and plans a modem clinic in 
connection with Lakeside Hospital. 

The jail often proves a temporary place of residence for the insane 
and there separate quarters are provided and special attention given. 
It should not be necessary for the jail to assume this extra burden, 
however. 

Although Warrensville Farm receives mental cases and holds them 
until the state can provide for them, no special mental physician i^ 
employed in the two insane wards. Custodial treatment only is 
provided. 

As the private sanitaria of the state may be operated without license 
and are entirely without state supervision and inspection, some render 
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valuable servioe — and some should be put out of business. It is high 
time that the state of Ohio made legal regulations for such institutions, 
no matter how private they are. 

A lack of that helpful, considerate quality noticeable in the laws of 
most states, is found in those of Ohio. Many preliminary steps must 
be taken, including a personal appearance in a public court, before a 
dtizen may be sent to a state institution. 

The State Hospital in Cleveland has been surrounded by the dty. 
It should be housed farther out where quiet and the out-of-doors may 
contribute their curative services. There are four insane people to 
every thousand inhabitants. The Cleveland State Hospital is sadly 
overcrowded, there being 20 per cent, more than the buildings are 
intended to accommodate. Ten per cent, of the inmates die each year, 
a fact easily understood when one considers that one doctor attends 
485 patients. This is one of the lowest ratios in the United States. 
Few institutions spend as little for upkeep as this one. The superin- 
tendent, though woefully underpaid, is alert, interested and ambitious 
for his institution. 

The State Hospital for the Feeble-Minded in Columbus accom- 
modates a few Cleveland cases. We are prone to believe that the schools 
take care of that problem, but it is not enough to have supervision 
only during school hours. Arrangements should be made for voca- 
tional training. 

The Hospital for Epileptics at Gallipolis was the first of its kind in 
the country. It takes care of 200 Cleveland patients. Another building 
is badly needed. No special classes for epileptic children are conducted 
in Cleveland. 

Admirable work is being done by the Bureau of Juvenile Research 
which determines the necessity for special g^uardianship of children 
and makes arrangements for such care. It is hoped that the present 
shortage of funds will not lead to the discontinuance of this Bureau. 

INDUSTRIAL MEDICAL SERVICE 

In spite of the comparative novelty of industrial medical service, 
Cleveland is awake to its possibilities and there is no large concern in 
the dty that has not made some provision for it. While there are 
only seven factories that employ full-time physicians, over twenty 
have a part-time arrangement. There has been a dearth of doctors 
willing to give all their time to factory work, but since the value of 
such service is being more generally recognized, the remuneration is 
more adequate and a better class of doctors is being attracted to it. 

Industrial nursing is still less standardized. The nurses are usually 
graduate registered nurses and they are doing much to encourage 
hygienic conditions both in the factories and the homes. The Industrial 
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Nurses Club is an excellent beginning toward the organizing of nurses 
engaged in this work. Such a club is necessary to maintain the ideals 
and standards of the profession. While there is a splendid opportunity 
for practical nurses to act as matrons and to do the visiting, there is 
always the danger of indiscriminate medication. 

There is a deplorable scarcity of records in the factories. There 
should be a card catalog system and a careful record of expenditures 
should be kept. It was found that the annual cost of supplying medical 
service varies from $6 to $12 per employe. Too often employers have 
considered the matter of health, even the presence of tuberculosis 
and venereal disease, such a personal subject that it should not be 
interfered with. More and more this attitude is passing and the wise 
employer knows that it is to his advantage to get and keep his men in 
the best condition. Anntial phjrsical examinations are recommended 
and urged. 

A need is felt in Cleveland for an industrial hospital or for certain 
reservations in other hospitals for emergencies, because often urgent 
oases must be taken to several hospitals before room can be found for 
them. 

Dental work is maintained in a number of the industrial plants of 
the dty and five firms employ oculists. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY ^ 
The question of women in industry must be solved by the interest of 
the community. It is not a new thing to find women working in 
factories, in the metal, knitting, garment and candy industries, but 
the special attention to their welfare, physical and moral, is rather 
new. Laws protect women adequately, but there are many ways to 
evade them. Night work among women is to be discouraged and 
should be forbidden by law. 

The status of women in the mercantile establishments in Cleveland 
is of the highest order. Health and hygiene are recognized as being 
of supreme importance and the business houses also extend service 
outside the regular hours by means of clubs. It is encouraging to note 
this aspect. 

CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 
Seventy-five per cent, of the children of Cleveland of seventeen 
years of age are already at work and many have been at it for two or 
three years. Their passage into industry is made without special 
guidance. We are proud of our child labor laws which prohibit boys 
from working until they are fifteen and have completed the sixth grade, 
and girls till they are sixteen and have passed the seventh grade, but 
the best laws lose their virtue when they are not enforced, and they 
are not enforced in Cleveland. The truant officers, whose duty it is 
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to see that there is no illegal employment of children, are doing their 
best, but each has 10,000 children under his supervision find naturally 
some will be neglected, and the fact that they are at work illegally will 
be undiscovered. 

Employers endeavor to justify themselves by citing the abnormal 
labor shortage and the tendency of foreign parents to push their 
diildren into industry. Most of the children employed in the city are 
in manufacturing concerns, retail and wholesale trade, telegraph and 
telephone service and street trades. The conditions in this last employ- 
ment are particularly trsring. There is an unenforced dty ordinance 
regarding the presence of very young boys, especially newsboys, 
working on the street. There are some in the down-town section who 
are only six years old. The dangers, psychological and physiological, 
are obyious. 

Supervision should bc^ exercised in individual cases. Some children 
mature earlier than others. Their bones are flexible and as so many 
of the working children come from poor families, they are anaemic 
and underfed. In some Utopian future, the employers will provide this 
supervision of children, but till then the industrial medical service 
of the city must assume the responsibility. This is now maintained 
only through the school period, and takes the form of records. No 
regular systematic instruction in hygiene is now offered in the schools. 
The responsibility of the school should not cease when the children 
leave its doors, but it should keep in touch till they are at least eighteen. 
The Junior Vocation Department of the city is developing into a 
helpful force, but it should connect with the Board of Education if it 
is to fulfill its highest purpose. 

PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICE 

MEDICINE IN CLEVELAND 

Western Reserve University Medical School, the only institution 
in Cleveland responsible for the preparation of doctors, has not ''sold" 
itself to the Cleveland public. This, too, in spite of the fact that nearly 
30 per cent, of the doctors of Cleveland are graduates of the school. 
It has not commanded the respect and confidence of the people which 
it has merited in many instances. 

The defects in the school are attributed to several causes. The 
City Hospital is not at present located as near to the University as 
it should be. The proximity of the two would allow the teaching 
staff to make the most of their time in both places. There is, too, a 
lack of teachers who are not only leaders in their work but who have 
the ability to teach. Strong courses in orthopedics, heart disease 
and tuberculosis are sorely needed in so large a school. These must 
certainly come with improved building facilities and the much needed 
endowments. 
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QUACKS AND PATENT MEDICINES 
The strensth of quack doctoring in Cleveland among the foreign 
element is demonstrated by the fact that from 30 per cent, to 60 
per cent, of the advertising done in the foreign papers is quack doctor 
and patent medicine advertising. These doctors take infinite pains 
to win the confidence of the immigrant, who naturally places his 
confidence in anything in the new country. This gullibility should be 
capitalized by the good interests and the dty must teach and protect 
its foreign population. 

DENTISTRY IN CLEVELAND 

Although the status of dentistry in Cleveland has improved greatly 

in the last five years, it is still considered inadequate. The profession 

itself has risen all over the country because of the education of the 

public and its alliance with the medical profession in connection with 



The Western Reserve College of Dentistry has reached a high stand- 
ard and is entitled to rank among the best. It needs a 60 per cent, 
increase in space and at least ten new teachers who are more than 
sucoenful practitioners. 

Boston offers as much dispensary dental facilities in a week as Cleve- 
land does in a year. If the present facilities were doubled they would 
still be «itirely inadequate. The work is now carried on in six public 
scbo<^, financed through the Board of Education; three health centers, 
for which an appropriation is made in the Community Chest; and in 
the City Hospital. The clinics in the Dental School ars self-supporting. 

It is surprising and deplorable that the hospitals of Cleveland have 
not yet learned to appreciate the necessity of having a dentist on their 
staffs. Very little provision of any kind is made for dental work in the 
ho^Htals. 

PHARMACY 

Pharmacy in Cleveland deserves high commendation. Most of the 
practicing pharmacists have had a college course of two or three years. 
Although Cleveland has no rules, laws, or regulations governing drug 
stores, except the narcotic and sanitary ordinances, the druggists 
have a splendid spirit of co-operation with the Division of Health. 
They inform officers of common dangers and have agreed to refuse to 
offer patent medicines for sale until they have been analyzed by the 
City Chemist. 

The Western Reserve University School of Pharmacy, which should 
stand on a plane with the Medical School, suffers by its location in a 
depressing down-town section. It is suggested that the school come 
into doser relationship with the hoq;ritals, thus enabHng both to render 
a higher type of service. It is also recommended that seniors serve 
an intemeship in the hospitals. 
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NURSING 

Not one of the thirteen training schools for nurses in Cleveland can 
be pointed to as a model institution. Each has its special virtues, 
of course. Even the City Hospital, against which so much has had 
to be said, has excellent provisions for training in contagious diseases, 
and an especially well-arranged and equipped nurses' home. If the 
hospitals showed inclination to affiliate for education of nurses, each 
would have the benefit of the others' strong points. 

In most of the schools the teaching of the fundamental sciences is 
weak, because of the lack of good teachers who can devote their entire 
time to teaching. As things are, jeither their routine work or their 
teaching must suffer, and as the work must be done, the teaching is 
neglected. 

Another fault, common to practically all of the hospitals, is the aver- 
emphasis of surgical training. When medical cases are crowded out, 
the training cannot be well-rounded. 

Cleveland has an excellent opportunity to take a leading place in the 
country in the training of nurses. The proposed University School of 
Nursing has so many advantages that its adoption seems only a ques- 
tion of time. Such a plan would attract to the profession a better 
class of students, who would be considered university students; the 
instruction, equipment and teaching force would be of a higher qaulity; 
and the independence of the training school and of the hospital would 
be established. Cleveland should be anxious to make this important 
contribution. The Visiting Nurse Association has already seen the 
wisdom of uniting with Western Reserve University, and its admirably 
organized course has achieved a high measure of success. 

In her public health nursing Cleveland leads, thanks to the unique 
Central Committee on Public Nursing. No other dty has ventured to 
adopt a generalized municipal system, that is, the scheme of dividing 
the dty into small sections, each watched over by a nurse. Where 
there has been failure in the plan, the blame may be laid to the in- 
adequate number of nurses. They are so overloaded with work that 
they cannot be equal to their ideals. There should be 118 more than 
are at present employed. 

Cleveland school nursing, through the agency of the Central Nursing 
Committee, is of high standard. There is a fine spirit of application 
among the workers, but because of the usual lack of numbers in this 
department, there is little time to be given to home inspection. 

Thirty-«ix plants in Cleveland provide industrial nursing. As it is a 
new field, the nurses are not yet certain of what should be expected 
of them. 
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HOSPITALS AND DISPENSARIES 

Cleveland hospitals care for 10 per cent, of the 20,000 people who 
are ill at any one time. Hospitals furnish facilities unavailable other- 
wise, and through them doctors can render better service to a larger 
group than in any other way. 

Cleveland falls far below other large cities, however, in the number 
of hospital beds for its population. On the basis of five beds for each 
thousand population, there should be 1,500 more. The use of the 
present beds, as well as the new ones, must be more widely varied. 
Now nearly half of them are devoted to surgical cases, only 115 to 
obstetrical cases, four to eye diseases, and none especially to oar, nose, 
or throat troubles. The City Hospital, which has 100 beds for con- 
tagious diseases, should have 400. 

It has been found that the best system for conducting a hospital is 
through a Board of Trustees. This Board should include representatives 
of all elements, not merely doctors and nurses, and not business men 
exclusively. They must select a superintendent who is in every way 
suited to the office and must then give her sufficient authority. The 
superintend«it's lack of proper authority has been observed, as has 
also the fact that the nursing schools are being used as a means of 
obtaining cheap nursing labor. If this persists, the relation of such 
schools to the hospital must be as distinct as that of the medical schools 
at the present time. 

Each ho^ntal must have its regular staff of doctors. Only 29 per 
cent, of Cleveland doctors are affiliated with any hospital. The foreign- 
bom physicians have almost no representation, and the one negro 
doctor on the staff of Lakeside Hospital is the sole representative of 
his race on a Cleveland hospital staff. 

Every hospital should have a complete system of accounting and 
bookkeeping, employing experts if necessary. There should be an 
investigator on the staff to ascertain the financial condition of patients. 
It would be possible for several hospitals to engage the same in- 
vestigator. 

The Purchasing Department of the Hospital Council is a distinct and 
notable achievement, characteristic of Cleveland. Through co- 
operative buying the hospitals are able to take advantage of seasonable 
markets for canned goods and other provisions, and the purchasing 
of drugs and surgical supplies in large quantities naturally reduces the 
cost. It is surprising that some hospitals do not welcome the oppor- 
tunity of using this department. 

The problem of getting patients to hospitals is one that has received 
almost no attention in Cleveland. There are three agencies through 
which ambulance service may be obtained: the police patrol, the private 
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undertaking establiahments, and the City Hospital, which | 
one ambulance. While the police patrols are prompt, they carry no 
first aid Idt, an inexcusable omission, and there is a natural aversion on 
the part of the dticens to riding in a poKoe emergency ambulance. 
Nor do they rdish being carried through the streets in the undertaker's 
''dead wagon." The City Hospital ambulance gives most unreliable 
service, even postponing a call two days. There is complaint, too, 
about the failure to fumigate the ambulance after use. Each large 
hospital needs its own ambulance, and the smaller ones could maintain 
such service by combining. 

Eighty-seven and a half per cent, of the patients who leave the 
hospitals go home to unfavorable surroundings. It is the duty of the 
hospital to give instruction for home convalescence and to make 
definite suggestions for use of the dispensary. A dty as large as 
Cleveland should have institutional accommodations for 12,000 
convalescents during a year. Such a home should be in the country. 
The building need not be new or expensive and the cost, which is 
only half that of hospital care, could be borne by charging $1.76 per 
day. At present the hospitals must take care of convalescents, as is 
proved by the fact that 12.5 per cent, of the hospital cases observed 
had been in the institution over two months. 

Sodal service in hospitals and dispensaries of Cleveland has beeii 
only slightly developed. Those organizations that are in existence are 
too dosely confined to hospital admission and dispensary records. It 
should not be the province of social service workers merely to be kind 
to the patients, that is the general duty of the hospital, nor should these 
workers have to spend their time admitting patients and learning their 
finandal status, important as this work is. Their distinct duty is to 
be an adjunct to medical treatment, a link between the hospital and 
the home. 

Fordgners are prone to think of hospitals as "places where you go 
to die." It devolves upon the hospital to quiet their fears, not only to 
make them understand but to render them understood. It is excellent 
practice to provide interpreters and foreign visitors who contribute 
valuable help. 

Cleveland's lack of appredation of dispensary service is indicated 
by the fact that there are only twelve calls at dispensaries per 100 
population here, while in New York, Boston and Chicago, there are 
dghty , fifty, and forty, respectively. Six hospitals conduct dispensaries 
and each of the seven health centers supports one. 

It is evident that the hospitals and dispensaries of Cleveland were 
planted, not planned. Each has grown without any relation to the 
other. The time has come when a community plan should be realised. 
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so that the preeent neglect of care of children, and of eye, ear and nose 
diseases will be impossible. 

Too much cannot be said of the good work do&e by the Cleveland 
Hospital Council. Organization is only machinery, however, to make 
the road smoother. Ultimate success depends upon the individual 
soul, dvic pride, and spirit of co-operation, qualities which Cleveland 
has always manifested in a very large degree. 

Accomplishments Since Survey Was Made 
It is too soon to estimate the results of the Survey, which was 
not published until December, 1920, or to expect any radical 
changes in health work following recommendations made by the 
Survey. Progress has, however, been made, a part of which may 
be credited to the Survey and a part to the initiative of existing 
health agencies and individuals whose interest in the subject has 
built up the extensive organizations, both public and private, 
which promote health work in the community. 

The following is a partial inventory of these accomplishments: 
As a result of conferences with the Survey Staff in the fall of 
1919 the Board of Education was able to incorporate their recom- 
mendations in its 1919-1920 school program. 

The Departments of Physical Training and Medical Inspection 
of the public schools have been co-ordinated and physical examina- 
tion of all the children entering school is made and records kept 
on cards which call for both physical and social data. Examina- 
tion is made of all children in the third grade, and when time 
permits, of children in the fifth grade. 

School physicians working on regular schedules among the 125 
schools, three hours per day, have examined 96,485 children 
during the current year. A staff of thirty- two nurses working 
full time made 15,546 home visits, gave 10,799 class talks and 
cared for 81,192 dressings and 85,783 treatments. A total of 
6,033 have been treated in the school dental clinics. 

A physician devotes full time to children seeking working 
permits. A physician skilled in the treatment of trachoma was 
appointed upon the medical staff in the fall of 1919 to meet the 
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emergency of a trachoma outbreak at the Murray Hill Sqhool. 
One hundred and seventy-eight cases were treated. A total of 
3,031 patients have been treated in the school eye clinics. Nutri- 
tion clinics have been started where under-nourished children in 
groups of twenty meet once a week and are instructed in proper 
diet and general health habits. Each child is given a complete 
physical examination in the presence of the mother. Advice is 
given to mothers of children over ten years of age in methods of 
goitre prevention. 

The work of the Medical Inspection Department of the sdiools 
is now correlated with other activities such as open-^air rooms, 
sdiools for crippled children, classes for the handicapped, and 
classes for defectives, and with the attendance department. The 
work is also correlated with all those agencies having to do with 
^ child welfare. 

Progress is being made in orthopedic work, as the following 
report of the Secretary of the Association for the Crippled and 
Disabled indicates. ''An Orthopedic Council has been formed 
having on its membership orthopedic surgeons of the city. The 
location for the establishment of an Orthopedic Center is being 
sought. Plans are being made to arrange for a Central Brace 
Shop. Rainbow Hospital has opened its doors to patients from 
all the hospitals of the city. An orthopedic surgeon has been 
put on the staff of City Hospital. The public school is enlarging 
its work for the crippled school children, is arranging for home 
teachers for home-bound children, is having children given a 
physical examination for the detection of orthopedic difficulties, 
is extending its physiotherapy work for the children at the school 
for the crippled, and is interested in posture work and special 
corrective exercises for the children in the regular school. The 
public school is also about to begin work on the construction of a 
new special school for crippled children which is expected to be a 
model of its kind." 

Nursing activities have been centered in the Perry Hoiise, 2157 
Euclid Avenue, where are located the offices of the Visiting Nurse 
Association, the Anti-Tuberculosis League, Central Committee 
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on Public Health Nursing, Central Registry for Nurses (open 
day and night), the editorial office of the Public Health Nurse 
magazine, and the Ohio State Committee of the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. 

The Central Committee on Public Health Nursing, created for 
the maintenance of uniform standards of training and of public 
health nursing throughout the city, receives all nurse applicants 
for public health work and secures credentials, accepts or rejects 
applicants, assies them to various public health organizations 
and transfers applicants from one organization to another; dis- 
cusses and recommends uniforms, recommends salary schedules 
and studies equipment. The following organizations are rep- 
resented on the committee by one lay-member and the superin- 
tendent of nurses, the Division of Health of the City Welfare 
Department, Board of Education, the Babies' Dispensary, The 
Visiting Nurse Association, the Western Reserve University 
Teaching District, the Outpatient Department of Maternity 
Hospital and of Lakeside Hospital. 

An association of 104 nurses, employed in industrial plants, has 
been formed to confer regarding standards of work for the nurses 
employed in the thirty-six industrial plants of the city and to make 
an effort to extend their work to more plants. 

In April, 1920, the voters of the city authorized a bond issue 
of $2,500,000 to be vised for a new City Hospital. Work was 
begun in November and it is planned to have the new buildings 
ready for occupancy by January, 1922. The present number of 
800 beds will be increased to 1,500 with ample provision for many 
classes of cases. Fresh air treatments are to receive particular 
attention, all of the wards being built on the fresh-air plan. 

Plans are drawn for a group of buildings on the University 
campus to consist of the Medical School, Lakeside Hospital, 
Babies' Dispensary and Hospital and Maternity Hospital. 

Lakeside Hospital is in the process of re-organization. The 
Board of Lady Managers has been discontinued and women are 
now serving on the Board of Trustees. The Dispensary has in- 
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creased its staff of social workers from three to nine and the present 
staff includes a Director, four nurses and five lay social workers. 
The position of Medical Director of the Dispensary was created 
during the past year. 

St. Alexis Hospital is remodeling a building, on the groimd 
floor of which will be opened a dispensary in connection with its 
new laboratory. The laboratory will be equipped with modem 
apparatus for which an appropriation of $10,000 has been made. 
Steps have been taken to secure a resident pathologist who will 
have a competent staff. The hospital staff has been re-organized 
so that there are three major divisions, that of medicine, surgery 
and laboratories, with a director in charge of each. 

At Huron Road Hospital the dispensary work is now being 
followed up by home investigation and a technician has been 
employed for the pathological department. 

Charity Hospital is expanding its dispensary work and home 
investigations through an increased staff and change in record 
keeping. 

A cardio-vascular clinic has been established at Mt. Sinai 
Hospital, with a full-time physician in charge. 

The Babies' Dispensary and Hospital has changed its admission 
policy and now accepts children up to the age of fourteen instead 
of limiting its service to the child imder three. The year has 
marked three new activities of the Dispensary: 

(1) The operation of the Babies' Special, an automobile 
clinic which tovas the outlying districts and the rural com- 
mimities of the county. 

(2) The establishment of a dental clinic for the pre-school 
age child. 

(3) A campaign for the vaccination of children against 
diphtheria. The campaign is being maintained during its 
first year with funds privately contributed but it is hoped 
later to have it taken over by the Division of Health of the 
city. 
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The Community Chest has appropriated fimds to finance a 
Public Health Council as recommended in the Survey and plans 
are imder way for the formation of this Coimcil. 

On February 26th the Cleveland Clinic, an institution for the 
diagnosis and treatment of the sick and for medical research was 
opened by four Cleveland physicians, who have pledged one- 
fourth of their net income and that of their successors to its 
support. 

Dr. Greorge W. Crile, in announcing the clinic foundation, sum- 
marized the founders' ambitions and purposes and the f oimdation's 
duty as being, "not only to provide every means in its power to 
further the perpetuation of the clinic as an aid to those needing its 
assistance in solving the problems of the patient of today, but 
through its investigations, its statistical and clinical records, 
through its chemical, serological, bacteriologic and physics 
laboratories, seek new light and new facts that they may aid in 
taking care of the patient of tomorrow." 

The Sanitary Code which was the result of two years' work of 
the committee on Housing and Sanitation of the Chamber of 
Commerce was passed July 12, 1920, after being before the city 
Council for consideration for two years. This code regulates the 
maintenance of existing buildings, controls the practice of trades 
and occupations, the manufacture and sale of food, the keeping of 
animals, the disposal of city waste and the abatement of nuisances 
as well as the control of commimicable disease. It is one of the 
first attempts to codify all of a city's health and sanitary regula- 
tions, and it constitutes a forcible weapon, providing adequate 
provision is made for its enforcement. This has not as yet been 
done. 

The Community Betterment Council has continued the smoke 
tests which were begun by the Hospital and Health Survey, 
carrying them through the winter months. It has completed the 
report on the smoke nuisance and will soon start upon its program 
of working toward the abolishment of this nuisance through 
education and prosecution. The Community 6etterment,Council 
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has also taken steps to co-operate with city officials in alleviating 
some of the conditions ari^g from the inadequate work in street 
cleaning and the disposal of city waste, and the abatement of 
other nuisance. It is accomplidiing its work through neighborhood 
organizations and an annual clean-up campaign, which in turn 
make a demand upon the city for better service and a higher 
standard of municipal sanitation. Because this City Betterment 
Council opposed an ordinance introduced into the Council that 
would make null and void very important sections of the new 
sanitary code, such ordinance was not passed. 

Notwithstanding that Cleveland paid more than fifty thousand 
dollars for the Hospital and Health Survey and that the Survey 
showed that the Division of Health does not expand its activities 
because it does not have sufficient budget to allow for such ex- 
pansion, the appropriation for the Division of Health was cut 
more proportionately than that in any other important city 
division. Increases over last year's appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of General Administration were 35 per cent., for the Depart- 
ment of Public Service 17 per cent., for the Department of Public 
Welfare 9 per cent, but for the Division of Health, within the 
Department of Public Welfare, an increase of only 3 per cent, 
was appropriated. No group of persons representing health 
interests in Cleveland attended the Council hearings to protest 
the cutting of the budget, to point out the findings of the Survey 
and to urge an appropriation of sufficient amount to carry out the 
recommendations of the Survey. 
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RECREATION 

The report of the Recreation Survey conducted under the 
auspices of the Cleveland Foundation was published early in 
1920. The report is divided into seven parts, and each part is 
published in a separate volume as follows: Delinquency and 
Spare Time, by Henry W. Thurston; School Work and Spare Time, 
by F. G. Bonser; Wholesome Citizens and Spare Time, by John L. 
Gillin; Commercial Recreation, by Charlotte Rumbolt and Raymond 
Moley; Sphere of Private Agencies, a compilation by experts; 
Public Provision for Recreation, by Rowland Haynes and Stanley 
Davies; A Community Recreation Program, by Rowland Haynes. 

The result of the Survey is the establishment of the Recreation 
Council whose purpose it is to make effective the community 
recreation program. The following section was prepared by its 
director, Rowland Haynes: 

Problems 
The recreation problems of the city fall under eight heads: 

(1) How may the play hours of children under sixteen years of 
age be used for real education? The average child spends nearly 
twice as much time in play as in school. The lessons of play time 
for the growth of habits which use or waste the school training 
hold quite as much for future success or failure as the lessons of 
the class room. 

(2) How many young people over sixteen years of age get 
active athletic sports necessary for body building? Two factors 
especially influence this problem. Physiologically, during this 
period the body machine is filling out and hardening to meet the 
strenuous work of adult years. Most young people are beginning 
the more conflning occupations of wage-earning-. How can we 
build the body under conditions of wage-earning? 

(3) How may we provide under city conditions more active 
recreation for those over thirty-five years of age? After thirty- 
five comes the period of greatest danger from organic diseases of 
heart , lungs , kidneys and the digestive tract . Insurance and public 
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health statistics show that we are winning our fight against the 
germ diseases, but are not being so successful in our fight against 
organic diseases. Lack of exercise is a very large contributing 
cause to the prevalence of organic diseases after the age of thirty- 
five. The needless decline of working power of our middle-aged 
group, richest in experience, is an incalculable loss to the city. 

(4) How may we guide the spare time activities of delinquents 
and near delinquents, especially among the juvenile group, to 
prevent the fixation of habits of law breaking? The percentage of 
apprehended juvenile delinquents compared with the total 
population is small, but equally delinquent habits are in formation 
among a considerable group of the population. 

(5) How may we provide adequate opportunities imder whole- 
some conditions for young men and women in the later teens and 
early twenties to get acquainted? Census statistics for Ohio show 
that between 60 and 70 per cent, of the population marry. It is 
chiefly during spare time that yoimg people make their pre- 
marriage acquaintances. 

(6) How may workers, in their off-duty time, find activities 
which shall fit rather than unfit them for better work? Forty- 
eight per cent, of the population of Cleveland over sixteen years of 
age is engaged in industrial and mercantile pursuits or in domestic 
service. In most of these fields, the methods of mass production 
make necessary minute divisions of labor. It is safe to say that 
for 90 per cent, of the workers, or for 43 per cent, of the adult 
population of Cleveland, that is for about 230,000, their jobs 
furnish only partial self expression. How may workers become 
in their spare time the whole men rather than the half men their 
jobs inevitably make them? 

(7) How may city-dwellers get the benefits of the "great" 
outdoors? The "great" outdoors is here distinguished from what 
might be called the "small" outdoors. Camping, hikes and auto 
rides into the country, hunting, fishing, trailing, are activities of 
the "great" outdoors as contrasted with back yard gardening, 
vacant lot baseball, street play and the like which are outdoor 
activities of small spaces near home. How can we conserve some 
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of the spare time opportunities of country districts for city 
dwellers? The 1920 census shows that 64.5 per cent, of the popu- 
lation of Ohio live under what the census calls urban conditions. 
In Cuyahoga County 93 per cent, of the population were in 1920 
living under city conditions. 

(8) How may we use spare time to community ize Cleveland, 
to Iceep the community spirit it has and to make that spirit 
stronger in more people? Cleveland has an unusual community 
spirit for a city of its size, but with the growth of population and 
frequent shifts of residence due to this growth, with large num- 
bers of newcomers both native and foreign bom, this community 
spirit is growing in less hospitable soil now than in the past. Such 
practical things as voting tax levies and bond issues, the improve- 
ment of municipal government by the backing of those city 
officials who are really efficient, the support of semi-public institu- 
tions like hospitals, museums, the university and the like, are 
dependent largely on this community spirit. The competitions of 
business and politics, residence in widely scattered districts of 
the dty are divisive forces. Recreation may be a uniting force. 
How may we use it to community-ize more fully the life of Cleve- 
land people? 

Where Cleveland Stood at the Beginning of i920 

Is there enough room in public property, vacant lots, back 
yards and safe streets for all the children to play? The Cleveland 
Foundation's Recreation Survey showed that at the beginning 
of 1920 the city was supplied with more than minimum play areas 
in back yards, vacant lots and safe streets in all but four districts 
of special building congestion. One of these four districts — 
namely, the section on the East Side running from the business 
district to about 70th St. between Prospect Ave. and Kingsbury 
Run — ^is also congested with both general and child population. 
In other words, the play space problem is acute in one district. 
The survey showed that the city owned in park and school prop- 
erties 126 acres of playground space of which it was using 42.5 
acres in thirty-nine playgrounds for ten weeks in the year. Because 
of small pay for playground leaders, less than half of the leaders 
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were graded as good or excellent by their own supervisors and 
there was a turnover or change of leaders of about 100 per cent, 
each season. The financial support was so inadequate that public 
playgrounds were only possible during the 1919 season through a 
supplemental subsidy from private fimds. In short, the opening 
of 1920 foimd Cleveland with public playgrounds which had been 
operating for more than a decade but only during the summer 
months and only on about one-third of the publicly-owned play- 
ground areas available and with the financial support inadequate 
and precarious. 

In the field of indoor community centers, the beginning of 1920 
foimd Cleveland with seventeen school buildings with some regular 
evening activity of this kind. This work was started in 1916 and 
has had a history for the most of the time of inadequate operation 
on a partly self-supporting basis. During the war year of 1917- 
1918 there had been four intensively operated centers known as 
Neighborhood Service Centers made possible by financial support 
from the Mayor's War Board. Four bathhouses were in operation 
under the Park Department, two of which, the Clark and Wood- 
land houses, were doing considerable gymnasium and community 
center work. Two more bathhouses were under construction, one 
of which, tl^at on St. Clair, had community service equipment. 

In conventional park activities the city opened the year with 
1,486 acres in large parks and thirty-five acres in eight small parks 
and squares only three of which, totalling fifteen acres, were avail- 
able for use as neighborhood parks and athletic fields. The depart- 
ment operated forty-one mimicipal baseball fields, issuing 6,000 
permits during the season. Sixty-eight tennis courts, two bathing 
beaches, two outdoor swimming pools and two municipal dance 
halls were important parts of the city's recreational resources . The 
two most outstanding needs were for more neighborhood parks 
and athletic fields and more adequate treatment of the lake front 
both for commercial and recreational purposes. 

The opening of the year found Cleveland's much-used Public 
Library furnishing a large amount of recreation. About 85 per 
cent, of its approximately three and a half million circulation is for 
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recreational reading. Nearly 60 per cent, of the children of the city 
between six and fourteen years hold library cards. The children 
constitute almost half of the total card holders using the system. 
The Library was conducting community meetings at its branch 
buildings, story-telling hours, and library clubs. Its most notable 
needs were additional branches for the Kinsman, Buckeye Road 
and Nottingham districts and 80,000 more volumes purchased 
annually, especially in the juvenile, fiction and foreign language 
divisions. 

The Recreation Survey showed that the city, at the beginning 
of 1920, had 868 private agencies having some interest in recrea- 
tion. With many, such as churches and labor unions, this interest 
was incidental. With others, like the settlements, lodges and 
special associations for young men and women, this interest was 
a very large part of their program. Late in 1919 the Commimity 
Chest had appropriated $385,448 for twenty-four agencies carrying 
on recreation activities. This represented only a third or a quarter 
of the money spent in co-operative and self-supporting activities 
by these and other agencies. While there was for the most part 
the friendliest feeling between these various organizations there 
was little thought-out co-operation and conscious appreciation of 
the place of each agency in the recreational life of the community. 
Each group saw a need among themselves and became a co- 
operative agency or they saw a need among a special group they 
knew and became a philanthropic agency, but few saw clearly 
their relation to the work of public or other private agencies. 

The status of commercial recreation in Cleveland at the opening 
of 1920 can be shown by aggregate annual attendance figures — 
dance halls about 1,500,000; amusement parks, 2,500,000; movies, 
26,000,000. From the latest available statistics, the city had 
425 billiard rooms and 160 bowling alleys. 

Most commercial recreation enterprises have had four stages: 
(1) the period of exploitation; (2) the period of hit-or-miss 
competition when many houses were unprofitable and changed 
owners frequently; (3) the period of consolidation of control, and 
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(4) the period of building larger facilities and giving more ex- 
pensive service. 

The movies in Cleveland were well into the fourth stage when 
1920 began. There are three forms of control — legal, trade and 
by patrons. Cleveland was depending entirely on the Ohio State 
Board of Censors for legal control of films. Trade control by the 
Exhibitors Association was meagre, being confined to prices, 
wages and trade tips. Social control, or that by patrons in Cleve- 
land, was standing bafiled, like other cities, before the problem 
of how to make the consumers' demands united, definite and 
quickly effective. 

The billiard business at the opening of the year was in the 
second period of those listed above, namely the period of hit-or- 
miss competition, although evidences were clear of an effort by 
the trade to consolidate control. Eighty-five per cent, of the 
billiard rooms had less than the number of tables necessary to 
give a legitimate profit. 

The dance hall situation had been pretty thoroughly cleaned up 
by the special investigation of 1910 and in 1920 the same general 
method of control was in force, namely, through an inspector and 
forty-two deputies. 

In the matter of training, playground and recreation activities 
are about where the training of regular day school teachers was 
fifty years ago. In those days, teachers were trained in institutes 
lasting a few days, or in short courses lasting a few weeks or they 
were thought able to teach because they had gone to college even 
if they had had no college courses in methods of teaching. Regular 
training courses were few and the proportion of thoughtfully 
trained teachers was small. Cleveland opened the year without 
any regular course of training for recreation workers. Some 
excellent institutes had been held in the past and some years 
previous the Board of Education had conducted a short course in 
training based on a definite theory of play interests, but this had 
been abandoned before January, 1920. 

Cleveland was fortunate in having at the beginning of the year 
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a definite, co-ordinate and comprehensive recreation plan 
presented in the Cleveland Foundation's Recreation Survey. This 
plan was distinguished from that in other cities by the characteris- 
tic of considering: more factors and their interrelations than any 
other city plan of recreation. It considered the dovetailing of 
the work of public agencies one to the other and of private agencies 
to each other and to the work of public and commercial agencies. 
But at the opening of 1920 this plan was still on paper. There was 
no organized agency charged with the task of seeing that the 
Cleveland recreation plan was put into operation, that the sug- 
gested co-ordinations of the Cleveland plan were given a fair trial. 

Summarizing, where Cleveland stood at the beginning of 1920 
in handling the eight fundamental recreation problems mentioned 
at the beginning of this chapter we find that: 

(1) In the matter of making play a part of the real education 
of children under sixteen years, Cleveland's possession of play 
areas was good but that its use of those areas was small, that 
playgroimds were firmly established in the city but confined to 
the summer months, that the financial support from tax funds ' 
was inadequate and precarious, that the Public Library was doing 
splendid service in helping the reading of children, that while 
two-thirds of the problem of child play always will and probably 
always should remain under home direction, this home play 
problem was not widely recognized in Cleveland and no concerted 
effort was directed thereto, that settlements and similar private 
organizations were doing good work with children, especially in 
the way of siunmer camps, that the problem of training play 
leaders was receiving only desultory treatment. 

(2) In the matter of athletics for those over sixteen years old 
we found the Park Department doing an extensive work in 
furnishing baseball fields, but mostly in outlaying parks with 
only a very small number of neighborhood parks and fields avail- 
able for athletic sports after work hours when there is not time 
to go to outlaying parks. We foimd the Y. M. C. A. with its nine 
branches and the Y. W. C. A. with its three branches furnishing 
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gymnasium facilities to a wide and constantly changing clientele 
and the school recreation centers and bathhouses doing a limited 
amount of gymnasium work for young people beyond school age. 

(3) Among the age group over thirty-five little was being done 
in the way of active forms of recreation. The country clubs 
were furnishing this form to a few and some of this age group 
were getting active exercise at the park bathing beaches. The 
Metropolitan Park Board holdings consisted of only 120 acres 
and were not being much used as yet for hikes and outdoor life. 

(4) In specially directed recreation for delinquents, actual and 
potential, the probation officers were too overworked to give 
much time to this form of preventive guidance and private agencies 
like settlements and some churches were doing excellent work but 
not concentrating on this as much as the need demanded. 

(5) We found that the movies, dance halls and the commercial 
amusement parks were the places where the bulk of Cleveland 
young people go to make acquaintances and develop friendships. 
Churches, settlements, school recreation centers were furnishing 
some opportunities of this kind but their clientele was small com- 
pared with that of commercial places. 

(6) In recreation among industrial workers we found that at 
the opening of the year the need was partly recognized, that the 
recreation resources of the city were not known to nearly all the 
workers and that the contribution of foreign language groups in 
the way of spare time activities for industrial workers was only 
slightly recognized. 

(7) In the use of the "great" outdoors, January, 1920, saw a 
beginning made in the Metropolitan Park system but the develop- 
ment of this system halting because of insufficient taxing powers. 

(8) In community-izing the city during spare time we find 
a use of the parks for about two big festivals each year and a real 
community interest in professional baseball. 

Progress of 1920 
The year saw the number of summer playgrounds increased 
from thirty-nine to forty-seven and an inprease of over 60 per 
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cent, in the aggre£:ate attendance ag:ainst an increase of only 
10 per cent, in 1919 over 1918. The year saw an increase in the 
salaries of playground workers. It saw about $50,000 of public 
funds spent on all summer playgrounds, school and park, as 
against 1919 when the playgrounds T^ere possible only by a 
supplemental subsidy from private fimds. The additional tax 
levy voted in November for the Board of Education made possible 
putting its* playgrounds on a sound basis of financial support and 
the Board increased its recreation appropriation from $38,836 to 
$102,500 for the year ending August 31, 1921. 

The bonds authorized for the Board of Education at the same 
time makes possible the securing of adequate play areas around 
new school buildings and possibly supplementary play areas 
around schools in the acutely congested district where we have 
not enough for present needs. In other words, the city is now in 
a position to meet minimum space needs for its children under 
sixteen. In minimum space requirements, Cleveland is much 
better off than most cities of its size. When it once gets caught up 
with present space requirements, as it now can do, it can then 
keep ahead of the task and be in an enviable position in the way 
of space provisions. Its chief remaining task in this field will 
be to develop enough leaders for using the space to the limit of 
its capacity. 

The combining of the playgroimd and recreation center activities 
of the Board of Education under one leadership and the increased 
appropriation made possible the opening of thirty conmiunity 
centers instead of seventeen. This is the largest number in the 
history of the Board of Education. 

In park development a hopeful bit of progress has been the 
request by the Park Commissioner from the Recreation Council, 
just before the end of the year, for a program specially adapted 
to Cleveland possibilities. This resulted in the department receiv- 
ing a program covering four main kinds of work which the Park 
Department could do best of all, namely: (1) development of all 
bathhouses into real neighborhood recreation centers; (2) develop- 
ment of more vacant lot baseball diamonds; (3) development of a 
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series of ten big: celebrations in the parks or under Park manage- 
ment, and (4) the promotion of community singing in various 
neighborhoods in connection with band concerts. 

The year has seen two achievements for the Metropolitan 
Park project. On April 15, 1920, a new law became effective 
permitting the Metropolitan Park Board to submit to the people 
the question of additional tax levies, outside the Smith Law 
limitation, for the acquirement of land for park purposes and to 
issue bonds in anticipation of taxes so voted. This has put the 
Metropolitan Park Board in the position of having adequate tax 
support subject to the vote of the people. The second achievement 
was the favorable vote of two to one in favor of an additional tax 
levy of one-tenth of a mill for ten years. During the year the land 
holdings of the Board were increased from 120 acres to about 
500 acres. 

The most striking fact of the year in connection with the recrea- 
tional use of the Public Library has been the great increase in the 
number of patrons during the last two months of the year when the 
hours of work have been reduced or employment curtailed. 
November and December saw an increase of over 17 per cent, 
in number of readers over the corresponding months of 1919. 
This indicates the way in which the Library steps into the gap 
when a sudden recreation demand develops. The new Superior 
Branch, which is another Carnegie Library, was opened in 1920, 
transferring that work to permanent quarters with club rooms and 
other auxiliary recreation features. The year has seen more books 
and more usable books given to the Library than in any other 
year in its history. 

One important item of progress of 1920 which has a direct 
bearing on play development is the zoning work of the City Plan 
Commission. The division of the city into use districts is im- 
portant for housing but also for the location of play areas. Because 
of this work it is going to be possible for Cleveland to adopt a 
sound and permanent policy for acquiring new playground areas 
in districts which will be permanently residential and thus con- 
stantly near children. 
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The 1920 progress of recreation under private agencies can be 
indicated by the fact that while late in 1919 the Community 
Chest appropriated for 1920 the sum of $396,448 for twenty-four 
agencies doing recreation work, late in 1920 the Chest appropriated 
for 1921 the sum of $754,383 for thirty-one agencies of this type. 
This was an increase of 90 per cent. These agencies were chiefly 
fresh air camps, settlements and special associations for yoimg 
men and women. 

In settlement activities the most notable progress has been in 
the field of adult recreation. Three settlements have put on 
special workers and are attempting to meet some of the neighbor- 
hood adult needs presented by the closing of the saloon. The 
Federated Churches has taken up the question of recreation as 
never before, seeking to promote a campaign for an increased 
interest on the part of parents in the play of their children. Since 
two-thirds of the play life of the children will long remain in 
charge of the home and since there has not hitherto been any 
conscious effort in Cleveland to develop this parental interest, this 
attempt of the Federation is significant. It has also conducted 
for the first time a monthly study class in the recreation problems 
of the equipped and imequipped church. 

A special committee of the Welfare Federation in co-operation 
with one of the staff of the Cleveland Foundation has made a 
special study of summer camps, the amount of work done by 
them, their capacity, adequacy, costs, etc. It was found that 
there are twenty-one camps serving Cleveland people, that they 
have a total capacity of over 83,526 days of service, that is, that 
11,932 people could have a week's outing at some one camp. A 
sampling of five of the camps showed a capacity of 24,216 days 
and a use of 16,672 or an employment of about two-thirds of the 
capacity. A sampling of cost statistics showed a variation of 50 
per cent, in per capita per day costs, this being partly due to the 
fact that some camps furnished a more extensive service than 
others. 

A billiard room ordinance was introduced into the City Council 
providing for a reduction in the number of rooms doing too little 
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business to have legitimate profits. This ordinance was still in 
committee at the dose of the year. The number of billiard rooms 
remained about the same during 1920. 

Eight new movie theatres were opened during 1920 and five 
were closed, giving the city 137 theatres of this kind at the end of 
the year. It is significant as showing the trend of the business 
that the average seating capacity of the new theatres opened 
was- 1,1 12, while the average seating capacity of those which were 
closed was 400. 

Marked progress was made in the way of training courses for 
play and recreation leaders. Instead of short courses and insti- 
tutes, regular credit courses were introduced as part of the exten- 
sion service of the Board of Education, one course in the spring 
on playground activities and one in the fall on recreation center 
activities. During the summer session a series of six courses was 
given under the same auspices, constituting the first regular 
sunmier school in Cleveland for the training of playground and 
recreation leaders. 

One of the fundamental needs of Cleveland has been for some- 
body to imite all agencies interested in this task and to co-ordinate 
their efforts according to one comprehensive plan. Out of the 
Recreation Survey grew the Cleveland Recreation Plan. Early 
in 1920, the Welfare Federation organized the Cleveland Recrea- 
tion Coimcil to make the needed imiting and promoting body. 
This Council has, during the year, brought together representa- 
tives of 282 agencies interested in recreation, has helped in the 
tax levy campaigns, has helped in securing additions to the budget 
appropriations for recreation purposes, has made suggestions on 
programs and budgets of private agencies and has assisted in 
outlining training courses for recreation workers. The council does 
not itself administer recreation activities, since such action on its 
part would duplicate work which other agencies are doing or 
can be brought to do, but is a pushing, promoting agency for 
putting into action the Cleveland Recreation Plan. 

The year 1920 has seen progress made in four of the eight sub- 
jects, namely, education through play for children, athletic 
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opportunities for young people, securing the benefits of the "great" 
outdoors and in community-izing activities. 

While there has been no increase in the amount of space acquired 
for children's playgrounds during the year, the favorable vote on the 
School Board's bond issue makes possible added space in the futiu*e. 
There has been a 20 per cent, increase in the number of simuner 
playgroimds used and a 50 per cent, increase in aggregate attend- 
ance, indicating more intensive use of areas under cultivation as 
playgrounds. The financial support of school playgrounds has 
been put on a soimd basis; supplemental private subsidy has been 
unnecessary; the added tax levy for the school has made possible 
a marked increase in funds appropriated by the Board of Educa- 
tion for playgrounds. An attempt has been made to give sys- 
tematic attention to parental interest in the home play of children 
through the Federated Churches. A survey of camping oppor- 
timities, especially in connection with fresh air work for children 
has been made and regular systematic courses in play leadership 
have been installed at the School of Education. 

In athletic opportunities for young people the progress has been 
more intangible but no less real. There have been no additional 
play fields secured, but the favorable vote on the city's tax levy 
has been indirect and foundation-laying progress. Park activities, 
including athletic fields, are dependent on the city's budget. The 
tax vote of November, 1920, took the city, including its park 
work, farther from the unsound position of borrowing for current 
expenses and nearer the sound financing of pay-as-you-go. 

The Metropolitan Park Board's favorable legislation and success 
in its tax referendum have made possible a real beginning in 
bringing the benefits of the great outdoors in forest preserves and 
outer circuit park reservations to the population of the city and its 
suburbs. 

This year there have been two notable celebrations, one on 
Memorial Day and the other on July 4, which have helped com- 
munity-ize the city by bringing thousands of its citizens together 
at one time with a common interest. The limited amount of 
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district community singing in connection with band concerts has 
done the same with smaller groups. Winning the baseball pennant 
has been another event of the year uniting the city. 

The organization on a firm basis of the Cleveland Recreation 
Council this year is also a step in community co-operation. It 
means that a real start has been made in bringing together scattered 
efforts and gradually pointing them to a common end in the 
Cleveland Recreation Plan. 

The progress of 1920 is important as indicating the trend of 
the city in recreation interests and as pointing to the major 
problems in this field for 1921. These major problems for the 
coming year shape themselves as follows: 

(1) How may Cleveland build on its past so as to make the 
lake front a bigger commercial and recreational asset? 

(2) How may the Metropolitan Park System acquire more land 
quickly and cheaply on the funds recently made available and 
how may the use of the system be increased by nature guide 
service and the laying out of picnic and camping sites? 

(3) How may a state system of parks and forest preserves be 
put on an economic basis through aid to reforestration and con- 
nected up as an extension of the possibilities of the Metropolitan 
Park law. 

(4) How may the schools expand their play and recreation 
activities (a) through a demonstration center running practically 
every day in the year and thus setting standard methods of work 
for the entire system, and (b) through a laboratory experiment 
showing how home play may be promoted by new methods of 
teaching regular curriculum subjects such as reading, music, 
manual training and the like? 

(5) How may the Park Department make all its bathhouses 
real field houses, promote vacant lot ball fields and put in a pro- 
gram of celebrations covering eight or ten months of the year 
instead of one or two months? 

(6) How may the numerous recreation opportunities of the 
city in entertainments, athletic exhibitions, museiuns, etc., be 
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brought to the attention of all industrial workers so that present 
resources may be used to the limit before new resources are called 
for? 

(7) How may the system of training of recreation workers be 
made more complete by giving both introductory and advanced 
work, by evening extension courses during fall, winter and spring 
for those engaged in other business or professional activities and 
by summer session courses for teachers and students during their 
vacation period? 

SPORT 

The most notable event in Cleveland in the realm of sport for 
the year 1920 was the winning of the world's baseball champion- 
ship by the Cleveland team. This was the first time that any 
Cleveland team had won the pennant. After winning a close 
race with Chicago for the championship of the American League, 
Cleveland defeated Brooklyn in the World Series by a score of 
four games to two. 

The White Motors won the semi-professional title in baseball 
for Cleveland. The McKinney Steels won the championship of 
the industrial class of the Cleveland Amateur Baseball and Athletic 
Association as well as the world's industrial championship of 
the National Baseball Federation. Of the various independent 
baseball leagues in the city the winners for 1920 were as follows: 

Consolidated National Acme 

Industrial Armour 

Commercial Van Dom 

Manufacturers ._ American Steel & Wire 

Bankers ^ _ _Otis & Company 

Masonic Owen Steele 

For Cleveland, the annual classic in football is the Thanksgiving 
game between Western Reserve and Case. This was won by 
Western Reserve in 1920 by a score of 2 to 0, making the ninth 
straight Thanksgiving game won by Reserve. 

East Technical High School won the school championship in 
football for Cleveland, then took a western tour, defeating Scott 
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High of Toledo, and being defeated by the high school chanfpions 
of Everett, Wash. 

The big shooting event of 1920 was the Grand American Handi- 
cap of the National Trap Shooting Association, held in Edgewater 
Park. More than 800 competed. The winner of the handicap 
was Mark Arie. The Lakewood Rifle Club won the Ohio Cham- 
pionship and second place in the National Rifle Association com- 
petition. 

There was increased interest in golf, centering around the inter- 
club events. M. H. Wilson, Jr., of the Country Club, won the 
city amateur golf championship; Jeanette Kinney, of the 
Country Club, won the women's city championship; Grange 
Alves, Shaker Heights Club, won the city open championship and 
the Country Club won the inter-club tournament. 

Tennis had a very active season. The winners were: 

Men's Singles Walter Westbrook 

Men's Doubles Chris Carran and Harold Bartel 

Women's Singles Ruth King 

Women's Doubles Mildred Rask and "Bobbie" Esch 

City Park Singles Burt Clough 

City Park Doubles Clough and Staff 

In the field of boxing, nothing of particular note occurred, 
except the wonderful attendance records at League Park when 
Johnny Kilbane successfully defended his title against Artie 
Root before an audience of 14,056 people. 

. In basketball, the most important event was the formation of 
the Cleveland Basketball Commission. The Cleveland Recreation 
Council called together in the fall of 1920 the representatives of 
the different groups interested in basketball, with a view to 
increasing the number of people playing the game and also 
increasing the niunber of spectators at the games. These pre- 
liminary conferences resulted in the formation of the Cleveland 
Basketball Commission, the agreement of all teams to submit to 
the rulings of this commission in all details governing the sport. 
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This laid the foundation for a city-wide tournament which should 
really take in representatives from all leagues. 

In girls' basketball, the most notable feature was the winning of 
the National Championship by the Clark Munies of Cleveland 
against the Illinois Athletic Club girls' team. The Cleveland 
girls won by a score of 27 to 9. This* Cleveland organization is the 
group fostered by the Clark Ave. Municipal Bath House under the 
Park Department. 

Trotting and running races at North Randall, Rockport, 
Chagrin Falls, Cranwood and Berea drew the biggest crowds in 
the history of this section. Twenty thousand people attended the 
grand circuit opening in North Randall. 

In bowling, the Fleming Furnitures won in the five-man team 
class of intra-city contests, and also the state championship at 
Akron. 

Cleveland has a grist of six and one-half million hours per week 
away from home to spend in some form of recreation and amuse- 
ment. There are thousands engaged in sports of various kinds 
and hundreds of thousands who watched these contests were a 
big factor in caring for this grist in a wholesale way. 
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THE ARTS 

The following sections on art, music, drama, and literature 
attempt to chronicle achievements in the field of art, but because 
a mere chronicle of achievements can not give an estimate of the 
place art holds in the comm\piity nor its influence upon the com- 
munity the following quotations are made, the first from the new 
director of the Cleveland School of Art, and the second from one 
who has long been a leader in the field of the applied arts: 

"Artistically Cleveland is entering upon the years of its early 
maturity. It is beginning to have a real interest in its own esthetic 
future. Its recent dwelling houses, churches, and public buildings; 
its boulevards and parks; its art and craft courses in public 
schools, its evening institutes, its vigorous School of Art, its 
Museum of Art, its proposed Museum of Natural History, its 
new Symphony Orchestra and Institute of Music; the interest of 
its clubs and business organizations in all that makes for beauty 
in conmion things and for the enrichment of life in higher phases, — 
all these indicate that it has arrived at the period of its develop- 
ment when it can give consideration to other than material 
values." — Henry Turner Bailey. 

"Cleveland is not yet an art center. The artist is often lonely 
here because he feels lost in a community that is willing to take 
much from him, but offers him little inspiration or incentive for 
work in return." — ^Louis Rorimer. 

ART 

The significance of the rapid development of art interest during 
1920 and in the years immediately preceding can be fully realized 
only through a glance at the long pioneer period, a period of 
struggle to awaken public interest in the fine arts, and to establish 
a school for technical instruction in the arts and crafts. 

The first organized effort toward establishing art instruction 
occurred in 1875, when a group of young men started a life class. 
The following year, the same group organized themselves as 
"The Cleveland Art Club" and took up their quarters on the top 
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floor of the old City Hall building. Instructors were secured for 
the classes thus started, but no salaries were paid. 

In November of 1882, just seven years later, the present art 
school was incorporated under the name of "The Western Reserve 
School of Design for Women." This school was also located on 
the top floor of the old City Hall building; but later was moved to 
the Kelly residence on Willson Avenue. In 1892, its name was 
changed to "The Cleveland School of Art." Before this date, it 
had become co-educational. The Art Club, however, continued 
its classes in the evenings as hitherto. In 1906, the school moved 
to its present location at the corner of Jimiper Rd. and Magnolia 
Drive. During its long period of struggle to establish itself as 
an integral part of the commimity life, one figure stands out as 
pre-eminent, because of her firm determination to surmount every 
difficulty. It was largely due to the untiring efforts of Miss 
Georgie L. Norton, director of the School of Art for twenty-eight 
years (1891-1919) that the city of Cleveland took its place in the 
coimtry as a center for art instruction. 

Art Exhibits 

The School of Art early emphasized the importance of arousing 
public interest in art and works of art; accomplishing this through 
the exhibition of the work of Cleveland and other American artists 
as well as that of foreign artists. Only a few of the most note- 
worthy of these exhibitions can be mentioned in passing: The 
Loan Exhibition of Old Masters in 1906, Timothy Cole's Wood 
Engravings in 1907, an Art and Crafts Exhibition in 1908, and 
the Chicago Society of Etchers in 1911. All aroused considerable 
interest. 

Aside from these exhibitions held at the School of Art during 
the first twenty years of its existence, there was little art in the 
city available to the public. Charles F. Olney, whose private 
gallery was located on W. 14th St., generously opened his collec- 
tions for view on request to the art students and the general 
public. The collection was miscellaneous in character, consisting 
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of furniture, rugs, porcelains and paintings. Under the terms of 
his will the art objects have gone to Oberlin College. 

In 1905, The Korner and Wood Company began holding ex- 
hibitions in their store. These have since reached important 
dimensions and will be noted later. 

It is greatly to the credit of the management of William Taylor 
and Son Company that an art section was started in their depart- 
ment store in 1908. Mr. Gage, now of the Gage Galleries, was 
put in charge of the new venture. During the life of this art 
department (1908-1913), many notable exhibitions were brought 
to Cleveland. Among these were "The New York Water Color 
Society's Paintings," the drawings for the Holy Grail Decora- 
tions by Edwin A. Abbey and several One Man Exhibitions, 
notably, from Robert Henri, Luis Mora, Louis Kronberg and 
Birge Harrison. 

With the opening of the Cleveland Museum of Art in June, 1916, 
its art exhibitions became an important factor in commimity life. 
In addition to its permanent exhibits the Museum of Art (see 
Museum Service) held exhibitions during 1920. Ten of these 
were exhibits of prints, including the etchings and lithographs of 
Whistler, Fatin Latour, Alphonse Legros, Auguste Lepere, and 
Benson and Mary Cassatt, prints of the modern French School 
and of the Barbizon School and an important collection of Japanese 
prints and Italian engravings. Eight exhibitions of paintings 
were held including American paintings owned in Cleveland, those 
of William Ritschel, Charles Woodbury, Jean-Julien Lemordant 
and A. G. Warshawsky; Industrial Paintings by A. H. K. Ham- 
mond; prints and paintings by Otto Bacher; and American oil 
paintings of the modern schools. There have also been exhibitions 
of wood blocks in color by various American artists, sculpture from 
the National Sculpture Society and an exhibition of printing, 
another of antique musical instruments and another of old laces. 
A special feature of the year has been the Second Annual Ex- 
hibition of Work by Cleveland Artists and Craftsmen. This is 
held annually and is of vital importance to the city. The Cleveland 
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Art Society assisted the Museum in establishing this annual 
exhibition. 

During 1920 and January and February, 1921, exhibitions also 
have been held at the Art School. These comprised the paintings 
of William J. Eastman, Hugh Huntington Howard, Henry G. 
Keller, a loan collection of Japanese prints and the annual exhibit 
of the students' work. 

The excellent work of the dealers of the city should also be 
mentioned. The Gage Galleries, which opened in 1913, has been 
devoted entirely to American Art — ^bronzes, paintings and etch- 
ings. During 1920, exhibitions of Anna V. Hyatt's sculpture, F. 
W. Benson's etchings and the paintings of the Cleveland Society 
of Artists were held at the Gallery. 

The annual exhibition of etchings at the Korner and Wood 
gallery included those of Rembrandt, Durer, Whistler, Hayden 
and others. An important collection of art objects from Kelekian 
and Company of New York, including oriental rugs and textiles, 
potteries and porcelains opened the season. Exhibitions of local 
artists, the paintings of Eugene Miles and water colors of Paul 
Travers, the miniatures of Helen Beatrice Slutz and the wax 
portraits of Esther Frances Mundy were also shown. 

The Play House on Cedar Ave., where previously important 
exhibitions have been held, has decided to discontinue such work. 

Lesser exhibitions which have bearing upon conmiunity life 
are those at social settlements, the East End Neighborhood 
House and the Council Educational Alliance. The extension 
exhibits sent out by the Museum of Art to various branch libraries 
and schools of the city should also be considered in this connection. 
Art Education 

The status of educational work along art lines as viewed in 
1920 shows gratifying developments. Some technical art instruc- 
tion in the Cleveland Public Schools, the Cleveland School of 
Education and the private and parochial schools of the city is 
being imdertaken, but so far is in a formative stage. To meet the 
needs of as many students as possible, the School of Art con- 
ducted six units of organization, viz.: 
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The day school — ^for regular and special students; the graduate 
school — for graduates of this and other art schools; the evening 
school — ^for adult students; the Saturday morning adult classes — 
for grade teachers, departmental teachers and supervisors; the 
Saturday morning children's classes — for children below high 
school age; and the art extension course — instruction by corres- 
pondence. The courses of instruction were: in the day school — 
history of art, pictorial art, sculptural art, commercial art, 
decorative design, normal art, ceramic art, cartooning and 
newspaper illustrating, jewelry and silversmithing, costmne 
design, interior decoration, child study and story telling, history 
of the arts, commercial design, illustration; in the evening school — 
life drawing, cast drawing, modeling, jewelry and silversmithing 
and individual instruction. 

An interesting feature of the curriculum of the School of Art is 
its arrangement with the College for Women of the Western 
Reserve University, by which the degree of Bachelor of Arts and 
the diploma of the Cleveland School of Art is granted to students 
who have completed three year's work in the college and three 
year's work in the Art School. 

The John Huntington Polytechnic Institute, located at 2307 
Prospect Ave., was organized and incorporated in 1918. Its 
purpose is to furnish free instruction to the professional man or 
woman. It conducts evening classes in architectural design, 
commercial life drawing, advertising art, industrial perspective 
and engineering salesmanship. Its enrollment at present is 118. 

Under the auspices of the "Five Arts League," the Council 
Educational Alliance also holds evening classes in technical art. 
Costume sketching, poster design and illustration are taught to 
adult classes, drawing to children and handicrafts to women and 
girls. The art department of the Cleveland Public Library is 
available to a large public and contains a valuable library which 
is used constantly by illustrators, artists, art students, architects, 
decorators, designers and commercial artists. Its collection 
includes portfolios of plates, pictures and slides. 
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The educational work be^n by the Museum of Art soon after 
its opening was continued and developed more fully in 1920. The 
special function of the department maintained for this work is to 
interpret and explain the collections of the Museum to the public. 
(See Museum Service.) 

Associations of Artists 

No new groups of artists have been formed since the Cleveland 
Art Association was organized in 1915, but the year has seen a 
renewed interest in the activities of the existing groups. 

The Cleveland Art Association which was organized for the 
purpose of promoting and encouraging art interest in the city is 
now supported by a membership of 400. Each year since its 
inception, it has presented to the Museum of Art a painting by a 
Cleveland artist. It has given receptions and exhibitions to 
introduce the artists and their works to the Cleveland public; 
and has assisted the Museum of Art with the annual exhibition of 
Cleveland artists and craftsmen. The important work of the 
Society for 1920 was the establishment of the Arts and Crafts 
Shop. The shop, located on E. 46th St. was opened in April, 
1920, and has had exceptional success during the nine months since 
its opening. Only hand-made crafts and works of art are sold. 

Other existing art societies in 1920 were The Cleveland Society 
of Artists, consisting of seventy-five men artists; The Women's 
Art Club, representing the women painters; The School Arts 
Club, whose members are art teachers of the city, and the Kokoon 
Art Klub, formed with the purpose of fostering the study and 
advancement of art. The Print Club was started in 1920 and 
consists of print lovers whose purpose it is to foster an interest in 
prints. 

Gifts 

The giftsof art and of money for the purchase of art products for 
1920 were generous and significant. The Museiun of Art was 
presented with securities netting $35,000 income. Other gifts 
to the Museum were: collection of etchings by McBey, collection 
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of etchings by Hornby, silver porringer, bronze head by Rodin, 
painting by Kenyon Cox, complete set of French War medals, 
painting by Chase, collection of Peruvian pottery, painting by 
Mary Cassatt, collection of 134 pieces of Chinese and Japanese 
porcelain and pottery, painting by Sir Joshua Rejmolds, etchings 
by Legros, Troy Kinney, Bracquemond, Daubigny, and Lalanne, 
and a collection of lace. A number of Japanese prints and an 
Italian relief in marble were purchased. 

During 1920, the Cleveland School of Art received gifts of 
$100,000 for an architectural studio, $25,000 for its building fund, 
$5,000 from The Cleveland Garment Makers Association for 
the purchase of costimaes, and a bronze sculpture by Dallin. 

MUSIC 

The long anticipated Symphony Orchestra has become an 
established reality. Beginning in 1918 with fifty members it has 
now grown to eighty-six and has prepared for its third season a 
series of eighteen pairs of concerts, fourteen of which are given by 
the orchestra itself and the remaining ones by visiting organiza- 
tions. In addition to its local concerts, the orchestra has fulfilled 
a schedule of engagements in eleven cities, including Boston, New 
York, Washington and Pittsburgh. 

Nikolai Sokoloff continues as conductor, with Arthur Sheperd 
as assistant conductor and director of a chorus that participates in 
important work. Adella Prentiss Hughes is orchestral manager. 

The most important new undertaking of the year has been the 
opening in December of The Cleveland Institute of Music, which is 
being fostered by a group of music lovers with the one idea of 
establishing a school where complete and practical musical 
education may be acquired. 

The institute is under the musical direction of Ernest Bloch 
and, to quote from the prospectus, "A faculty of eminent musicians 
will give opportunity to the student to acquire technical mastery 
of the voice, of piano, violin, cello or other orchestral instrument, 
and to receive thorough instruction in the theoretical branches of 
music, in ensemble playing and in chorus singing." 
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Musical Entertainment 

In the realm of musical entertainment the 1920 season is found 
to be rich in offering such as could be supported only by a com- 
munity ripe in musical appreciation. Symphonies, operas, 
chamber music, oratories, organ recitals, community singing, 
everything in fact of a musical nature is represented on the season's 
programs. 

A number of musical clubs are offering courses of concerts in 
which appear artists of the highest rank. Among these is The 
Fortnightly Musical Club which has sponsored music in Cleve- 
land for the past twenty-eight years and which, in addition to 
club concerts by its own members, participates in offering a course 
of five concerts by outside artists of recognized ability, managed by 
Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders. 

The Singers Club, also in its twenty-eighth year, and equally 
an established institution in the community, has for its object the 
promotion of male chorus singing, and as a part of its season's 
activities presents three concerts in which it is assisted by well 
known soloists. 

The Harmonic Club, which has for the past twenty years 
fostered the study and presentation of oratorioa and kindred 
serious music, announces two concerts during this season. 

Unlike the clubs just mentioned, whose activities are essentially 
musical in character and whose members participate individually 
or collectively in musical productions, there are others, such as 
The Women's Club, that include music as one of the many 
activities and announce courses in which music takes a part. 

The Lecture Recital Club, The Musical Arts Club and others 
should also be mentioned because of their contributions to the 
city's musical atmosphere. 

An offering under private management is the course of eight 
concerts by the Chamber Music Society. 

Important courses are promoted and financed entirely by 
individual effort, as in the case of the Bemardi course of eight 
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concerts, the Ellis course of three and the Charles Wagner course 
of six, locally managed by B. Gafney. 

There were two short seasons of grand opera during the year, the 
Chicago Opera Company appearing in the spring and the San 
Carlo Opera Company in the fall. Each of these engagements 
included four performances. 

The Appreciation of Music 

An appreciation of music, such as the existence of these various 
activities reflects, must have a foimdation based on broad know- 
ledge and true technical training, so it is to be expected thfit 
back of this array of musical achievement, there will be found at 
work teaching forces, the influence of which has been a vital 
factor in building up this musical structure. 

The Musical Arts Association which is fostering and financing 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, is organized for this purpose 
of promoting appreciation of good music in the community. In 
furtherance of this cause, the orchestra, in addition to carrying 
out its regular program, gives a series of low priced popular 
concerts and also gives occasional concerts of similar character 
in high schools, churches and industrial plants. Moreover, 
arrangements are made by which school children in groups are 
admitted, for a nominal fee, to the regular Saturday afternoon 
concerts; and members of the orchestra give free lessons to pupils 
in the public schools. A series of lectures on the orchestra's 
program is given at The Women's City Club on the day preceding 
the Symphony concert by Arthur Shepherd. A study is made of 
the significance, history and character of the works to be pre- 
sented and the various themes and movements are illustrated by 
members of the Fortnightly Musical Club. A course of lectures on 
Musical appreciation is also given by Ernest Bloch at the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music. 

The Museum of Art has introduced music as a regular feature of 
its activities. This work has been maintained for two years under 
the direction of Thomas Whitney Surette and marks a modern 
departure in art museum practice. The object of this activity has 
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been, not to provide entertainment or technical training but 
rather to give a definite knowledge of the construction and meaning 
of different forms of music as a means of promoting a more in- 
telligent and critical appreciation of the musical arts. In the 
series of lectures on musical appreciation, the various types of 
musical composition are carefully analyzed, after which they are 
interpreted by musicians of recognized ability. The attendance 
at these lectures and the close attention on the part of the audiences 
seem to indicate a popular interest in and a desire for a better 
understanding of the higher forms of music. Other features of 
this department are Sunday afternoon singing and classes for 
children, in which use is made of the great songs which have stood 
the test of time. 

The undertaking has proven so successful that a memorial gift 
of $250,000 has been offered which will provide an endowment for 
a department of musical arts. From this is to be purchased an 
organ, which will make possible a broadening of the program. 

Teaching of Music 

There are in the city nearly 400 music teachers, either connected 
with public and private schools or having studios of their own. 

The study of music has for many years been a part of the public 
school course and although necessarily limited in scope has doubt- 
less exerted an influence in arousing interest in the subject. 
Greater attention is being given it now than ever before and in 
addition to the elementary training, credits are given for study 
with outside teachers, instruction in instrumental work is being 
introduced and orchestras are being organized in the high schools. 

There are several schools of music in the city which have for 
many years maintained high standards of scholarship and whose 
activities have been of incalculable value to the community. 
The newest of these are The Cleveland Institute of Music, already 
mentioned and the one established at Laurel School imder the 
direction of Davis Mannes of New York. 

The Y. W. C. A. has developed a music department which serves 
yoimg working women. Approximately 250 lessons are given each 
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week. A charge of seventy-five cents is made for private lessons, 
and the membership fee of one dollar entitles one to class instruc- 
tion in choral singing, or in orchestral work. 

The Cleveland Music School Settlement provides opportunity 
for musical education to about 375 young people. Thirty-four 
teachers are connected with the institution, of which number 
three are volimteers, and lessons are given in voice culture, 
theory, harmony, dancing, and on the more important musical 
instnunents. A nominal charge of twenty-five cents per lesson 
is made, except in the case of those having employment or over 
eighteen years of age, who pay fifty cents. Three orchestras 
have been organized and all pupils taking instnunental lessons are 
required to participate in the orchestral work in such capacity 
as their progress will permit, the object being to train them in mass 
work and to create self confidence. Those showing especial talent 
are developed as "pupil teachers,'* thus enlarging the teaching 
force and increasing the individual's confidence and usefulness. 
Twenty-three nationalities are represented in the school and a 
close touch is established with these various peopleis by means of 
personal calls at their homes. 

The old custom of singing carols in the streets on Christmas 
Eve has been revived under the auspices of The Music School 
Settlement and has now become an established feature of the 
city's Christmas observance. The number of carolers has increased 
each year imtil on last Christmas Eve thousands of singers formed 
groups and went about their neighborhoods. 

Informal Music 

In contrast to the formal and professional rendering of music, 
as in concerts, recitals, etc., there is a growing tendency toward 
informal and spontaneous expression of musical feeling as in 
conununity, choral and congregational singing, volunteer or- 
chestral and band playing, amateur operatic production and other 
non-professional activities. Prominent among such agencies, 
active in promoting the study and production of music for its 
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own sake, are The Singers Club and The Harmonic Club, both 
of which have been mentioned in connection with their contribu- 
tions to formal programs. 

Evidence of the desire for self expression in music is also to be 
found in the number of musical organizations formed in industrial 
plants. One large company has seven bands, three orchestras and 
four choral societies in its plants. Although originally undertaken 
by the men, the responsibility has been taken over by the com- 
pany, which not only purchases uniforms, music and the larger 
instruments, but arranges to have rehearsals conducted on the 
company's time and pays the men for their time when rehearsals 
are held outside of working hours. The bands give weekly noonday 
concerts in the plants and a course of five concerts is being given 
by their concert band of seventy-five pieces for the employees and 
their families. In other plants, bands, orchestras, and choral 
societies are also conducted with varying degrees of co-operative 
support. 

A strong natural impulse for musical expression is to be found 
among the foreign-bom, numerous organizations existing among 
them which have as their object or as a part of their activities, the 
cultivation of music. This is true especially of the Welsh, Him- 
garian, Bohemian and Polish people. Although much of this 
effort is confined to the playing of simple music and the singing of 
folk songs, there have been serious imdertakings in higher fields 
such as the production of native operas or of operas translated 
into their native tongues. This is particularly true of the Hun- 
garians, Poles and Bohemians. 

Sacred Music 

The raising of standards in sacred music is quite as noticeable 
as in other branches and many of the churches are employing 
musicians of the highest ability in their choirs . There are a number 
of large chorus choirs, prominent among which are the ones at Pil- 
grim Congregational Church with 101 members and a paid quartette; 
Woodland Avenue Presbyterian with fifty members; Epworth- 
Euclid M. E. with fifty members; Trinity Episcopal Cathedral 
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with sixty members; Emmanuel Episcopal with fifty members; 
and Broadway M. E. with twenty members and an auxiliary 
children's choir of about twenty. The choirs at Trinity Cathedral 
and Emmanuel are composed largely of boys and a feature of their 
work consists of the musical training given the boys. The Epworth- 
Euclid M. E. Choral Society has been in existence for twenty 
years under the continuous direction of J. Powell Jones, and the 
Pilgrim choir under various leaders has had an existence of about 
thirty to thirty-five years. 

Excellent chorus choirs are maintained in many of the Catholic 
churches and an effort is being made to stress the early forms of 
religious music. Among the foreign-born, the national religious 
music is being preserved by their church choirs and singing 
societies. 

Free organ recitals form another means of interesting the public 
in sacred music and also serve the purpose of providing good music 
for the enjoyment of those unable to afford expensive concerts. 

Auditoriimis 
The recently completed Masonic Hall has provided a setting 
for musical productions that Has added materially to their effective- 
ness. It is anticipated that the municipal auditorium, now under 
construction, will give added impetus to the popularizing of the 
heavier forms of music. This auditorium, which is to seat 12,000 
persons, will have installed in it an organ having five manuals, 
150 stops and 10,000 pipes and will cost $100,000. 

DRAMA 

Amateur Dramatics 

Amateur dramatics have not yet risen from the educational 
and recreational realms into those of artistic achievement, but 
the many groups scattered about the city who are attempting 
to produce the best plays within their knowledge and ability, 
indicate an intelligent interest that is bound to yield results. 
Among these groups the Play House has reached the highest level 
of artistic production. This little theatre was started about seven 
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years ago by private initiative and with funds raised through 
private subscription. The active membership consists of artists, 
musicians, literateurs and persons with dramatic talent or those 
who in some other way are able to assist in, the production of art 
plays. The Play House has a small but well equipped, modem 
stage and the settings, designed by the Director or by artist 
members, are frequently very original and of rare beauty. More- 
over, the repertoire has included many dramas of historic and 
literary interest or of an unusual character, plays which are rarely 
to be seen on the conmierdal stage. These plays are such as 
Everyman, and the comedies of Foldoni and Moliere, or Maeter- 
link's Pelleas and Mellisande, Claudel's Tidings Brought to 
Mary, or Kreymborg's whimsical farces. 

The quality of the acting at the Play House, however, has been 
very imeven and it has not improved perceptibly during the years 
of active work. 

There is a need for more definite standards of excellence, par- 
ticularly in regard to diction. And furthermore there is the 
necessity for expansion in organization to allow for participation 
of greater numbers and for co-operation with other groups, 
especially foreign groups in the community. 

The Drama League of Cleveland has not been active for several 
years. At Christmas time, last year, the League presented an 
artistic dramatization of the legend. Why the Chimes Rang. 
This was given at the Art Museum. For this year the League is 
planning to encourage the production of good plays for children 
and for this purpose brought Dougal Stewart Walker to the city 
for ten days. 

The College Club Players are a group of alumnae who have 
been working together for seven years. The dramas which they 
perform most successfully are sophisticated farces such as Con- 
stance MacKaye's Beau of Bath series or Arnold Bennet's Polite 
farces. The plays always possess literary merit but the interpreta- 
tion is left to the individual actors. The performances show 
sincerity and intelligence but they lack a unified conception and 
a proper interrelation of parts. 
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Inspired by the study of Drama and its development, the 
members of the dramatic club of the College for Women put on 
about four well selected plays a year. They maintain an excellent 
standard of diction and of literary merit and they are hoping to 
improve the facilities for artistic production within the year. 

There is no department of drama in the Cleveland Public 
Schools, although there are departments of music and art. Oc- 
casionaly a stimulating play is presented at one of the high 
schools but such dramas are produced primarily with the idea of 
education or recreation and are the results of the individual 
enthusiasm of some teacher, not a part of an organized plan. 
In the Bryce pageant, given last year, every public school in the 
city was represented. The pageant was a very impressive and 
elaborate spectacle depicting the history of education. 

The libraries of the city are constantly attempting to encourage 
the reading and producing of better drama. At a few branch 
libraries there are drama reading groups. There is a steady demand 
from school and church clubs for plays to produce but these are of a 
popular rather than a literary nature. The libraries report a 
decrease in the demand for written drama within the last years. 

The settlements in Cleveland make an effort from time to time 
to organize juvenile dramatics for children of their neighborhoods. 
These are generally fairy plays and seldom soar inl;o the realm of 
pure art. Occasionally in plays presented by the yoimg people 
there are moments of real dramatic inspiration. An example of 
this is to be found in The Players of the Council Educational 
Alliance. This is an enthusiastic and serious group of young 
Russian Jews producing The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, 
Sudermann*s Teja and similar worth-while plays. 

Among some of the foreign groups there is a spontaneous interest 
in dramatic performances. There are foreign speaking clubs formed 
with the sole purpose of the presentation of nationalistic plajrs 
and comedies in a lighter vein. These productions, however, 
must be considered more in the light of recreation than of art, 
except that the enthusiasm has persisted for years and occasionally 
gropes toward something higher. A group of Lithuanians, for 
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instance, is giving Byron's drama Cain and there is a Bohemian 
dramatic club which produces one Shakespeare play a year on its 
program. For the most part wherever these foreign groups create 
anything artistic it is a folk-art, for the majority of them are of 
the peasant class. 

The foreign groups, as well as other groups, are handicapped 
by the difficulties of finding places to stage their plays. School 
auditoriums and neighborhood centers might meet this need. 

Pageants 

Pageants have become a popular method of propaganda in this 
city. Of the large and successful pageants given during the past 
year but few were the result of the desire to create a beautiful 
thing for the mere pleasure of artistic production. However, 
some of the pageants given solely for the purpose of arousing 
interest in a cause have had much of artistic merit in their produc- 
tions, proving that the pageant serves many ends. 

The two best examples of the propaganda pageant were "The 
Light," given for the purpose of arousing the voter's interest in 
the proposed bond issue for the public schools, and the Com- 
mimity Fund Pageant, called "Suppose Nobody Cared." Both 
of these made a great appeal, especially the former, which included 
more than 500 children ranging from kindergarten to high school 
grades. 

"A Pageant of the Book," which was a plea for a better apprecia- 
tion of literature was given by 100 students of the Fairmount 
Junior High School at the Musexmi of Art. 

As a culmination of the municipal playground work of last 
summer 2,000 children took part in a pageant entitled "The Spirit 
of Play," which was given at League Park before an audience of 
15,000. 

One of the largest productions of the year was given in Wade 
Park on July 4th, called "The Wedding of the Nations." It was 
in fact an Americanization pageant with 2,300 participants 
gathered from the community center, industrial plants and the 
public schools of the dty. Foreign groups in native costume 
approached the stage, which symbolized America, in boats across 
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the lake in Wade Park. The great feature of this pageant was 
the singing, in which the large audience of more than 160,000 
people took part. 

The Euclid Avenue Temple congregation of 2,300 selected 
Washington's birthday as a fitting time to produce a pageant 
entitled "The Pilgrims of the Ages." The pageant, which com- 
memorated the three hundredth anniversary of the landing of the 
Pilgrims at^Plymouth Rock, depicted the Jew as the pilgrim of 
the ages, following him through ancient Egypt, Renaissance Spain 
and modem Russia, to America, emphasizing the gifts he has 
made to the coimtries through which he has made his pilgrimages. 

The "Festival of Follies," given last spring under the direction of 
the Y. W. C. A., is an example of a pageant free from propaganda, 
given for the sole purpose of creating a beautiful thing, and of 
entertaining. Again the foreign groups of the city were relied 
upon to give color and interest, and the great audience that filled 
the Masonic Temple was drawn~into participation, their sober 
street clothes being disguised by gay colored paper hats. 

At Christmas the Y. W. C. A. gave a Pilgrim Tercentenary 
pageant with seventy-five people in costimae, thirty in orchestra, 
and thirty in chorus. So important does it consider its work in 
pageantry that a full time director is employed. 

The number of pageants that are planned for the near futiu-e, 
the largest being the "Spirit of the City," which will commemorate 
the 125th anniversary of Cleveland, indicate a growing apprecia- 
tion of the pageant as a means of community expression; and 
the holding together of the great community chorus, built up 
during the war under the direction of Harper Garcia Smyth, 
shows the desire of the community to participate in these produc- 
tions. 

LITERATURE 

Clevelanders are writing books and contributing to magazines, 
and recently, for a brief moment, the city boasted a local literary 
publication, the Cygnet; but original production is relatively small 
in amount. 
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There is, however, a very real appreciation of literature if it can 
be estimated by the numbers of fine private libraries, the numbers 
of special collections, the sales of books, the existence of literary 
clubs; the patronage of lectures and the use of public libraries. 

In a recent publication, "A list of private book collectors in the 
United States," fifty-seven Clevelanders are listed. Their collec- 
tions cover the wide range of subjects that interest booklovers, from 
first editions of modern authors to Shakesperiana, occultism and 
old Spanish literature. John G. White has continued his gifts 
to the Public Library of books on folklore and Orientalia until 
the collection on those subjects is without equal in the country. 

There are four well-established book shops in the city, one large 
second hand store, and book departments in two department 
stores. During the recent period of prosperity book buying 
increased, but it was almost wholly through larger purchasing 
on the part of those who appreciated books rather than the mere 
spending of money by unaccustomed purchasers which dealers in 
some other commodities report. 

Of the 120 clubs listed in the Directory of the Cleveland Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs more than half are studying social, eco- 
nomic and political questions, while only one-foiu'th are studying 
literature. 

The distinctly literary clubs to which men belong are not numer- 
ous. The Rowfant Club with an active membership of 100 was 
organized to promote "primarily, the critical study of books in 
their various capacities to please the mind of man, and secondly, 
the publication from time to time of privately printed editions of 
books for its members." At present the club is publishing the 
Wittol Series in six volumes. The Travel Club and the Twentieth 
Century Club, which combine literary and social aims have a 
mixed membership, as have the French and Spanish societies. 

An increasing number of writers of distinction are annually 
brought to the city to speak. They are sponsored by the women's 
clubs, organizations connected with the various churches, or the 
foreign language societies, like the Alliance Francaise. The Mc- 
Bride foundation brings several such lecturers each year, and 
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occasionally the men's organizations countenance a literary- 
interlude in their more utilitarian programs. The following is a 
partial list of some eminent literary persons who have lectured in 
the dty during the past year: Granville Barker, John Finley, 
Margaret Deland, Blasco Ibanez, Hugh Walpole, William Butler 
Yeats, Stephen Leacock, John Drinkwater, Seumas McManus, 
William Lyon Phelps, Mary Antin and Edgar Lee Masters. 

People are resuming the reading habits interrupted by the war 
with their interest stimulated and their horizons broadened to 
include a greater interest in the literatures of other coimtries. 
Never have the libraries circulated so many books. Though 
much mediocre material is consumed, there is a noticeable demand 
for the worthwhile books. The classics of our own literature are 
more eagerly and more generally read by those of foreign birth or 
parentage than by our "native" sons and daughters. 

Poetry and drama are still read with interest, though the peaks 
of their sudden popularity were passed over a few years ago. 
Essays seem to be winning a larger audience at present, while 
biography and history — if literature is interpreted thus broadly — 
are attracting an unusual number of those readers whose choice 
of subject is guided only by inclination. 

When a book like the "Education of Henry Adams" reaches the 
figures in sales and circulation that are usually credited only to 
fiction, it gives us pause. When this is followed by the buying 
and borrowing (these terms are still of both purchase and library 
use) of a solid work, like Beveridge's "Life of John Marshall," and 
the tide of demand for WelFs "Outline of History" continues to 
rise, when expensive books of biography and travel are cleared 
from the counters in book stores and the shelves in the library, and 
"none of the recent plays are *in' today;" when we note such things 
as these, we are reading the signs of the times. 
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RELIGIOUS WORK 

Cleveland's church life is being developed on the basis of com- 
munity grouping. For many years the Roman Catholic Church 
in particular has been active in stressing the conmiunity side of 
religious life, especially in the so-called foreign groups. This same 
problem is now being coped with by the Protestant churches 
which are developing twelve community institutional churches in 
the sections of the city largely occupied by foreign groups or groups 
of foreign parentage. This work received a new impetus in 1920 
through the completion of a survey of the religious tendencies of 
the population made by the Federated Churches of Cleveland. 
Although the survey was conducted by the Protestant churches, 
the findings showed the distribution of the population according 
to all forms of belief. The results, therefore, are of direct value 
to all religious bodies of the city by providing^ them with detailed 
and definite information as to their several fields of activity. 

This chapter deals only with the Protestant Churches, the 
Roman Catholic Churches, the Churches of the Greek Rite and 
Jewish Religious Institutions, because they represent the largest 
groups of organized religious activities. No effort has been made 
to consider the religious significance or value of these groups, nor 
does an omission of other groups imply more than an inability 
on the part of the editor to tabulate their organizations and their 
activities. 

THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES 

The communicant membership of the Protestant churches of 
Greater Cleveland numbers 107,504 and is distributed over 292 
chiu'ches. The estimated number of adherents to these churches is 
300,905. In 1920, the membership of these 292 churches con- 
tributed for all purposes a total of $2,204,785 distributed as follows: 
$1,623,266 for current expenses and improvements, and $581,518 
for benevolences. With but few exceptions the Protestant churches 
of Greater Cleveland are members of the Federated Chiu'ches 
which is officially composed of the pastors and two lay delegates 
from each church, one man and one woman. The purpose of this 
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organization is to create and maintain an effective union of the 
churches of Cuyahoga County. 

The heart of the Federated Churches is its Comity Conunittee, 
which is constantly studying the composition and distribution of 
the people of Greater Cleveland with a view to an adequate dis- 
tribution of responsibility among the denominational bodies for 
supplying the religious needs of the city. No new chiu-ch is 
established or old chiu-ch moved to a new site without the approval 
of this committee; thus preventing duplication and overlapping, 
and safeguarding investments in new church properties. 

In 1920, a Religious Survey of the city was undertaken and 
completed. The city was divided into eighteen conmiunity 
districts and the information secured for each district included: 
the approximate niunber of people, analysis of the school census 
population, the foreign speaking population by nationalities, the 
number and character of the community institutions, total mem- 
bership of the Protestant churches with records for 1920, the 
number of baptized members of other chiu'ch bodies, and the 
estimated number of the non-members and unchiu-ched in the . 
conmiimity. 

One of the most encouraging features of the survey was the 
comparative statement of Protestant chiu'ch statistics for 1910 
and 1920. While the population of Greater Cleveland increased 61 
per cent., in the ten year period, the membership of the chiu'ches 
increased 64 >^ per cent., contributions to current expenses and 
improvements increased 72 per cent., and contributions to 
benevolences increased 164 per cent. The total contributions 
increased 112 per cent. 

The siu'vey showed a total of 215,702 imchurched people, the 
great majority of whom are Protestants. Accepting this as a 
challenge to their united efforts, the committee on evangelism of 
the Federated Chiu-ches organized an aggressive campaign to win 
as many as possible to the church and its work. 

The program called for three months of imited endeavor with 
evangelistic meetings in the local churches throughout the dty at 
such times as were most convenient to meet parish conditions. 
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During this period » there was an intensive note of evangelism 
in the preaching at all the regular church services. 

Instruction classes for children and young people were organized 
under the direction of the pastors, to prepare for the Decision 
Day exercises on Palm Sunday. Six weeks of Lenten noonday 
meetings in the Opera House were addressed by leading churchmen 
of the coimtry with a view to arresting the attention of the public 
to the united evangelistic efforts of 300 churches. As a result, 
185 chiu-ches reported 6,608 accessions to their membership on 
confession and 4,611 by letter, making a total of 11,219. 

Following a brief period of evangelistic street preaching during the 
summer days, the Federation's committees formulated programs of 
activities for the fall and winter and presented them for discussion 
and adoption at the Annual Ministers' Retreat held at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Ramsey at Gates Mills on Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 28th. This was followed by the organization of personal work 
committees to assist pastors in parish visitation and in other ways 
to win the unchurched in the community. Two weeks of noonday 
meetings in the Opera House in November and a two weeks' con- 
ference on evangelism and Bible study in December, which were 
addressed by noted churchmen, provided the necessary inspira- 
tion and direction to the united efforts of the chiu-ches for their 
three months campaign in 1921. 

The Survey showed that many of the 215,702 unchurched people , 
living in Greater Cleveland, are either foreign-bom or children 
of foreign-born. Two methods of approach to the foreign speaking 
people have been agreed upon: one through the large community 
institutional chiu-ch center and the other through the small 
foreign speaking mission enterprise. Both methods are recognized 
by the chiu-ch extension committees of all demoninations and 
both methods are employed by the stronger commimions. The 
Federated Churches has allotted definite responsibility to the 
larger demoninations for building, equipping, and maintaining 
institutional churches in the congested centers throughout the 
city. It is a matter of general public interest that this responsibility 
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has been accepted. The centers ah^ady established or in process 
of building are: 

1. Broadway Methodist Church, Broadway and Magnet Ave., 
in a community of 80,000 people, 85 per cent, of whom are 
Bohemians. 

2. Woodland Avenue Presbyterian Church, Woodland Ave. 
and E. 46th St., in a parish largely Jewish, Italian and Negro. 

3. North Congregational Church, St. Clair and E. 72nd St., 
85 per cent, of the people being Slovenians, Croatians, Poles, 
Lithuanians, and Slovaks. 

4. North Presbyterian Church, Superior Ave. and E. 40th St., 
a parish nearly all foreign — Slovaks, Croatians, Slovenians and 
Roumanians. 

5. Pilgrim Congregational Church, W. 14th St. and Stark- 
weather Ave., with Slovaks, Poles, Ruthenians and Russians. 

6. Calvary Evangelical Church, Woodhill and Wamelink 
Aves., 85 per cent, foreign — Hungarians, Bohemians and Slovaks. 

7. Franklin Circle Disciple Church, Franklin Ave. and Fulton 
Rd., surrounded by Hungarians, Roumanians, Slovaks, Nor- 
wegians and other foreign speaking people. 

8. Trinity Baptist Church, Broadway and Fullerton Rd., 
which is in the center of 25,000 Poles. 

The general policy of the institutional church is to carry on its 
ministrations in the English language and supplement this work 
by such foreign speaking services as are necessary to reach the 
adult population. Activities of the institution include English 
classes, men's clubs, mothers' clubs, sewing classes, gymnasium 
classes, all kinds of wholesome recreational facilities for young 
people, Americanization meetings, extensive home visitation and, 
in fact, everything that will minister to the many sided needs of 
the family life. 

The second method of meeting the foreign situation is through 
the small foreign speaking mission enterprise of which there are 
between thirty or forty in Cleveland. The Baptists have thirteen, 
Methodists seven, Congregationalists six, Presbyterians four, and 
the rest are scattered among other denominations. These enter- 
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prises minister to the foreign speaking people chiefly along lines of 
evangelism and Americanization. One of the features of these 
missions is that the members as a rule hold their membership in 
one of the English speaking churches in charge of the work, and 
the people are frequently invited to worship in the mother church. 

One of the most effective ways of serving the foreign speaking 
communities is through the Daily Vacation Bible Schools. Thirty- 
five of these schools were conducted in the congested centers 
during the summer of 1920, and thousands of children were given 
wholesome recreation, manual training, religious instruction under 
trained supervision. This enterprise is regarded as the church's 
great Americanization opportunity. 

Preparations are now under way to double the number of these 
schools for the simimer of 1921. A committee of women will be 
in charge of the work with each denomination financing its own 
schools and the Federation arranging for the common store and 
institute to train the directors. 

In 1920, a number of new building enterprises were either started 
or completed. The Baptists have two to their credit; one in Lake- 
wood at the corner of Detroit and Grace Aves., and the other in 
Cleveland Heights at Coventry Rd. and Euclid Heights Boule- 
vard. The Baptists feel peculiarly responsible for work among the 
colored people and during the year established a community 
center at 2712 Scovill Ave. 

Among the Congregational Churches, Pilgrim installed a new 
gymnasium at an expenditure of $100,000; the Lakewood Church 
raised a building fund of $100,000; Nottingham Church raised 
$16,000; the first of the three-unit building enterprise of Ply- 
mouth Church in Shaker Heights, ultimately to cost $300,000, was 
started and is now nearing completion; the Euclid Avenue Church 
installed a $25,000 organ as a memorial to the boys in the service; 
a $36,000 emergency mission fund was raised by the Congrega- 
tional churches during the year; and Bethlehem Chapel, Broadway 
and Fowler Ave., was nearly completed. 

The Disciple Churches started a new community work at High- 
land Church, comer of Lorain Ave. and W. 117th St. A movement 
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was started to raise an endowment for Franklin Circle Chxirch 
designated as one of the community centers. The conmiunity 
program of Broadway Church at Broadway and Engle St. was 
enlarged. 

The Methodists dedicated Broadway Methodist Church, one 
of the largest and best equipped church centers in the coimtry. 
The four story West Side Conmiunity House at Bridge Ave. and 
W. 30th St. is nearing completion, and when equipped will carry 
on all branches of community service. The Detroit Avenue 
Church, at the comer of Detroit and Winchester Ave. was erected 
at an expenditure of $100,000. 

During the year, the Good Will Industries, located in Acme 
Hall on E. 9th St., which undertakes to rebuild men and women 
through remaking old clothes and furniture, did $20,000 worth 
of business. Three hundred people were given employment who, 
because of disability, could not obtain positions elsewhere. Other 
features in connection with this enterprise are religious services. 
Sunny Hour for Sunday afternoons, and free family motion 
picture films to teach American ideals. 

During the year, the Presbyterian Union raised a fund of $150,- 
000 for extension work covering a period of five years. At the 
Harkness Fresh Air Camp, 500 children were cared for in periods 
of two weeks each, during the summer vacation. The total 
expenditures of the Presbyterian Union during the year amounted 
to $100,000. The Presbyterian Churches of the city raised 
$172,820 for benevolences. 

The budgets of the two community centers. Woodland Avenue 
Presbjrterian and North Presbyterian churches were increased to 
meet the expanding program of parish activities, and a much 
appreciated social work was carried on at the Playhouse Settle- 
ment at 2230 E. 38th St. under the supervision of the Chiu-ch of 
the Covenant. 

Through the instrumentality of the nation-wide campaign, 
begun by the Episcopal Church, in the autumn of 1919, a splendid 
record of advance has been made in Cleveland in 1920. The cam- 
paign was not for money only, but in order to arouse the interest 
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and enlisting the full strength of the church in all departments. 
The number of persons baptized and those confirmed during 1920 
totals more than in previous years. Through the work of the 
campaign a distinct advance has been made in the work of the 
church schools. The numbers there and in the Sunday congrega- 
tions are larger. 

Financial assistance has been given to many parishes both foF 
the improvement of the parish fabric, as well as the supplementing 
of the salaries of the clergy, so that each clergy may have at 
least the minimum salary of $2,000 per annum, and a house. 

Looking to the consolidation of some parishes, the Church 
Club composed of laymen in Cleveland, has undertaken to 
survey some sections of the city. 

An executive committee of the Diocese of Ohio has been 
organized and known as the Bishop and Council. This Council 
meets each month and has charge of all the workings in a general 
way. Rev. Gerard Patterson is executive secretary of this 
organization and devotes his full time to expediting all depart- 
ments of church work in the northern half of Ohio. 

A note-worthy record was made during the year by the six 
churches of the Evangelical Association in that they raised 
$68,144 toward the denomination's $2,500,000 Forward Move- 
ment Fund for missions, education and benevolences. The Third 
Reform Church dedicated their new $100,000 building on Eddy 
Rd. near Barrington Ave. The building is equipped with gym- 
nasium, bowling alleys, and other facilities for community work. 

The Friends raised a substantial fund for relief work; the German 
Evangelical Synod drew up plans for a new Deaconess Hospital; 
the Lutheran Churches extended their social, relief and com- 
munity activities; the United Presbyterians raised for their new 
Forward Movement Fund, $112,537; the Christian Reformed 
Church extended their missionary activities; Welsh Presbyterians 
broke all preceding records in contributions to benevolences; and 
the Unitarian Church enlarged its staff in order to meet the social 
needs of the community. 
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Early in the year, a movement was started which gained in 
strength as the months passed, namely, the merging of a number 
of old church institutions, thus carrying out the growing con- 
viction among Protestant leaders that a few large churches are 
much better for the city's welfare and the upbuilding of the 
Kingdom generally than many small enterprises. 

The first of these mergers was between Epworth Memorial 
and the Euclid Avenue Methodist churches under the name of 
Epworth-Euclid Church with a combined membership of 2,398. 
The new church home which is to be erected on E. 107th St. 
near Euclid Ave., will be one of the largest institutions in the 
country. The second merger was between the Second Presbyterian 
and the Euclid Avenue Presbyterian churches under the name of 
the Church of the Covenant with a combined membership of 
1,800. The third merger was between the East End and Wilson 
Avenue Baptist churches under the name of Church of the Master 
with a combined membership of 850. The fourth merger was 
between Park Congregational and Calvary Congregational 
churches under the name of the Mayflower Church with a com- 
bined membership of 600. 

A problem, which is giving the church leaders a great deal of 
concern today, is that of religious education. 

During the year, the Cleveland Sunday School Association 
imdertook to answer the question by promoting a program of 
elementary religious education through training schools, institu- 
tions, conferences and by building up the largest library on 
religious education in Ohio. The Association conducted attendance 
campaigns and special programs of educational evangelism. 
Through its Friendship Bureau many young people coming to 
Cleveland have been welcomed into Sunday Schools and Young 
Peoples* Societies. 

The Religious Education Department of Western Reserve 
University has offered the churches courses of lectures for the 
purpose of developing trained executives for all kinds of chiu-ch 
work. The educational committee of the Federated Churches, 
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which is also wrestling with this problem, is co-operating with the 
University in building up an enrollment for these courses. 

Among activities which should be mentioned are those in 
connection with the social betterment and civic committees of 
the Federated Churches. A few years ago, all the larger denomina- 
tions had social service commissions which represented their 
respective constituencies on all social and civic questions of 
special concern to church going people. It is a matter of interest 
that these commissions have all been merged into the Federation's 
committees. 

If recommendations of these committees are carried out, every 
church will have as many contributors to the social agencies which 
care for the city's unfortunates and dependents as it has to the 
denominational benevolences. Many social agencies have grown 
out of the churches and for that reason the entire church member- 
ship is responsible for supporting them. The churches joined in 
giving publicity to the Conmiunity Chest campaign in November 
and assisted in every possible way to make it a success. 

Leaders of the Protestant chiu-ches believe that the very 
existence of Protestantism depends upon the maintenance of a 
high standard of Sabbath observance in the community, and 
every effort, therefore, has been made to enforce laws relating to 
the Sabbath and in general to promote a deeper respect for the 
ideals for which the day stands. 

A serious attempt has been made to carry out the Cleveland 
Recreation Council's recommendation for a revival of play in 
the homes and the churches. Rowland Haynes is meeting 
monthly with a group of church recreation directors to train 
them for positions of leadership and to give impetus to this revival. 

The Sunrise Union, embracing the Christian Endeavor Societies, 
the Baptist Young People's Union, the Epworth Leagues, the 
Lutheran Leagues, Young People's Alliance — ^all conducted con- 
ferences and conventions to stimulate interest in church work 
among young people. 

The Cleveland Ministers Union, an organization embracing the 
Protestant clergy of the city, met monthly during the year to 
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hear inspirational addresses and to discuss matters of common 
interest. The denominational ministers' conferences were held as 
usual, some meeting weekly, others bi-monthly and others 
monthly. 

In point of accessions to churches and the raising of funds for 
benevolences, improvements and chiu'ch buildings; in point of 
making a deeper impression upon the city as a whole and their 
respective parishes particularly; and in point of developing a more 
active and aggressive spirit of unity for imited endeavor — the 
Protestant churches of Greater Cleveland in 1920 enjoyed one of 
their most prosperous and successful years of service. 

A new problem in Cleveland is that of the Negro church. The 
tremendous recent growth of the negro population has rendered 
totally inadequate the capacity and equipment of the existing 
negro churches. Therefore this section oi the church life is stirring 
at present with expansion and financial impetus that bids fair soon 
to add largely to the religious plant equipment of the city. 

There are seventy-eight churches ministering to about 34,000 
colored people. The increase in the number of these chiu'ches has 
been as rapid as has the increase in the colored population. 
Practically all Protestant denominations are represented in this 
group of churches. Colored Catholic communicants attend the 
Catholic church of the parish. The churches ministering to the 
colored people have a membership of 22,000; 14,000 being Baptist. 
These church organizations are rapidly acquiring property. 
Thirteen new buildings at a total valuation of $325,000 were pur- 
chased for church purposes during 1920. Most of these buildings 
were church edifices of other denominations, synagogues and 
«tore buildings which are being converted into churches. In 1920 
colored people contributed $75,337 for religious purposes. This 
rapid growth of churches and the generous sum contributed for 
their support, is not surprising when it is realized that the church 
offers to the colored population of the city almost its only oppor- 
tunity for social life and group activity; the Phyllis Wheatley 
Association and the Negro Welfare Association being almost the 
only institutions which supplement the work done by the churches. 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCHES 

Seventy-two Catholic churches in Greater Cleveland accom- 
modate congregations which total several hundred thousand 
persons. Besides these parish churches eight convents and three 
hospitals have chapels which afford church accommodations for 
their residents. 

People of thirteen nationalities make up foreign speaking con- 
gregations. These are: Bohemian, Italian, Slovak, Polish, Syrian, 
Hungarian, German, Lithuanian, United Greek, Greek, Slovenian, 
Croatian and Ruthenian. 

Practically half the number of the parish churches and the 
institution chapels are for English speaking congregations, and 
several of the larger parishes have a membership numbering up 
to 10,000 persons. This great number of persons is accommodated 
by the holding of six to eight services each Sunday morning. In 
at least one church, St. Thomas Aquinas, Superior Ave. near 
Ansel Rd., simultaneous services are held in the church proper and 
in a chapel of the same edifice. When the capacity of the church 
proper is filled the chapel is used for an overflow congregation. 

Each parish is a separate unit alive with the spiritual and social 
doings of its people. This is especially the case in the foreign 
speaking congregations. Perhaps this condition may be attributed 
to the fact that these people coming from a far off land, naturally 
mingle for a time with their own. The parish priest is both director 
of their spiritual life through their church affiliations and advisor 
in material affairs. 

These parishes have become effective Americanization centers 
and the pastors are leaders in the movement to have their people 
quickly realize and adopt American customs. 

St. Stanislaus parish, Forman Ave. and E. 65th St., in the south- 
eastern section of the city, may be cited as an illustration of the 
ministrations of one Catholic church to a large number of persons. 
It is the largest parish in the diocese and one of the largest in the 
country. It has a membership of about 15,000 persons. Its 
parochial school has more than 2,000 pupils. Societies of men, 
women, boys, and girls, aid the Rev. Wenceslas Krzycki and 
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his several assistants in the work of the parish. Rev. Father 
Krzycki is a member of the Franciscan community and his assist- 
ants also are of that order. Other parishes are caring for smaller 
congregations, their work varying only with the number making up 
the parish membership. 

In June, 1920, St. Bridget's church on E. 22nd St. observed its 
sixtieth anniversary and St. Stephen's on W. 54th St. celebrated 
its fiftieth year. In the same month the Little Sisters of the Poor 
on E. 22nd St. observed the golden jubilee of the establishment of 
the work of caring for homeless old people. The late Bishop John 
P. Farrelly, who died February 12, 1921, was the principal figure 
in these several programs. The mid-Lent retreat for the three 
Cleveland councils of the Knights of Columbus last year was in 
charge of Rt. Rev. Monsignor D. J. McMackin of New York 
city. His six sermons were on problems arising out of the World 
War. Msgr. McMackin explained the teaching of the Catholic 
church on these questions. 

During the last year Bishop John P. Farrelly filled 100 episcopal 
engagements, the greater portion of which were to administer the 
sacrament of confirmation to classes in churches of Cleveland and 
other cities of the diocese. Upwards of 20,000 children and adults, 
many of the latter converts of the Catholic faith were given the 
sacrament of confirmation. About fifty young women entered the 
several sisterhoods during the year. 

The Catholic Charities corporation, an organization less than 
two years old, added several thousand to its membership during 
the year and it now totals close to 10,000. The purpose of the 
corporation is to provide a fund to permit the erection of new 
buildings in which to care for the orphans of the diocese. With 
its present membership, which is being extended from month to 
month, the yearly income is upward of $200,000. The officers of 
the corporation hope to increase its enrollment to 25,000 members 
within the next few years with a corresponding increase in income. 

Trustees of the corporation also form advisory boards for local 
Catholic institutions and have been the means of adding to 
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the efficiency and reduction in cost of maintenance. The cor- 
poration received the commendation of Bishop John P. Farrelly. 

No new parishes were established in the city during^ 1920, but 
the two most recently established, St. Jerome's and Our Lady 
of Peace began holding services in new church buildings. The 
church of St. Jerome was dedicated by Bishop Farrelly late in the 
summer. 

H There were no ordinations to priesthood during the past year, 
but present plans are that eleven young men will be given holy 
orders next May. Announcement also may be made during the 
coming summer of plans for the purchase of a site and construc- 
tion of a new diocesan seminary. At least $1,000,000 would be 
required for this purpose, it is estimated by diocesan authorities. 
This amount will be raised through assessments on each parish. 

The mid-Lent Knights of Columbus retreat for this year will be 
held in St. John's cathedral the week of February 27th to March 
6th. Rev. Michael Lee Moriarty, vice president of Cathedral 
Latin School and dean of Latin Hall, 11505 Euclid Ave., will be 
retreat master. 

Rev. Dr. William Aloyisius Scullen was named administrator 
of the Catholic Diocese of Cleveland pending the appointment of 
a successor to Bishop John P. Farrelly. 

THE CHURCHES OF THE GREEK RITE 

The religious life of Cleveland is enriched by the devotion, 
symbolism, and pageantry of churches of the Greek rite, now 
numbering 25,000 adherents. These are divided into two groups, 
those of Greek rite united with Rome (United Greek Catholics, 
or Uniates) and those of the Orthodox faith, whose clergy derive 
their authority from the Patriarchs of the various national 
churches, Russian, Rumanian, Greek and Serbian. 

The magnificent Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom is sung without 
instrumental accompaniment by congregation trained from child- 
hood to do their part in an antiphonal service. Rich vestments and 
the symbolic use of bread, oil and wine — the essentials of life in 
the East — contribute a breath of Oriental splendor to the barer 
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life of the West. The Eastern church is in g^eneral more joyful 
than the Western, emphasizing the joys of the Resurrection, 
rather than the agonies of the Crucifixion. The great feasts of 
the church are observed with many beautiful Old World customs. 
"Jordan Day," a celebration of the baptism of Jesus in Jordan, 
includes the blessing of holy water for the year. At the church of 
SS. Peter and Paul, on W. 7th St., the service is held, after the 
national custom, out of doors. Evergreen trees form an aisle 
leading up to a huge cross of ice at the center of the setting, with 
the church banners as a background. In 1920 this service was 
rendered more impressive by the fact that a raging blizzard 
produced no slightest diminution of devotion in a congregation 
which overflowed across the street. 

Processions on Good Friday and on Easter morning symbolize 
the carrying of the body of Jesus to the tomb, and the Resurrec- 
tion, the words of the service being taken directly from the Gospel. 

National holidays are also associated with the church. St. 
Sava, the founder of Serbian Schools, is commemorated with 
much ceremony on January 28. On Kossovo Day, June 28, 
Cleveland Serbs commemorate the heroic dead who on June 28, 
1389, fell at Kossovo in the vain effort to preserve their Christian 
nation from the Turk. Washington's Birthday and the Fourth of 
July are observed in the churches with celebrations of religious 
splendor. 

During 1920 a Serbian church was organized in a remodeled 
building at 1565 E. 36th St. To its dedication came His Excellency, 
Slav Grouich, minister to the United States from the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes; he was received at the church 
door with the historic rite of Slav hospitality, the presentation of 
bread and salt. The Rumanian Greek Catholic Church of the 
Most Holy Trinity was completed at about the same time. 

The cornerstone of the Greek Church of the Annunciation, was 
dedicated March 21st by Bishop Alexander of Rodolstou, who has 
jurisdiction over the Greek churches of the United States. The 
Easter service was held in the new church at midnight, though 
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the walls were roofless and flooring and lights were only temporary. 
Every Greek in northeastern Ohio is said to have been there. 

On October 17th, Bishop Stephan, with six of his clergy, con- 
secrated with brilliant ceremonies a new cemetery on North 
Woodland Rd. for the Russian Orthodox Church of St. John the 
Baptist. 

Platon, Metropolitan of Odessa, and Alexander, Archbishop of 
the Aleutian Island and North America, both officiated during 
the year in St. Theodosius* church. 

Rev. Theofil Rosea, of the Rumanian Orthodox church, was, 
during the year, recalled to Transylvania to assist in re-organiza- 
tion under the new political regime. 

All Greek churches combine social activities with their religious 
functions; the parish organizations including musical and dramatic 
societies, fraternal insurance and foreign relief. Two parishes have 
started building and loan associations, incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Ohio, and are also supporting orphan asylums, 
necessitated by mortalities from the influenza epidemic. A new 
religious order, the Sisters of the Holy Ghost, instituted in the 
church of that name, is designed to care for orphans, and to train 
teachers for religious education. The religious instruction of the 
children is provided for in all cases by classes held in church school 
rooms outside of public school hours. 

The trend toward complete Americanization of these immigrant 
people is indicated in the very recent publication of a service 
•book in English, for the "vast army of Greek Catholics in the 
United States, speaking but the English Language.*' 

THE JEWISH RELIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS 

There is no inter-synagogal institution, nor any central clearing 
house which is in a position to furnish complete and authentic 
information of Jewish religious activities in the city. To a ques- 
tionnaire sent to the known twenty-nine synagogues of the com- 
munity, only the following eleven synagogues responded: 

Euclid Avenue Temple, Euclid Ave. and E. 82nd St., Rabbi 
Louis Wolsey. 
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The Temple, E. 55th St. and Central Ave., Rabbi Abba H. 
Silver. 

Congregation B'nai Jeshurun, E. 55th St. and Scovill Ave., 
Rabbi Solomon Goldman. 

Congregation Anshe Emeth Beth Tefilo, E. 105th St. and 
Hampden Ave., Rabbi Samuel Benjamin. 

Congregation Knesseth Israel, Three Synagogues, Rabbi Leo 
Jung. (1) 2555 E. 46th St., (2) Columbia Ave. and E. 105th St., 
(3) E. 103rd St. and Buckeye Rd. 

Congregation West Side B'nai Israel, W. 45th St. and Bridge 
Ave., Rabbi Morris Schussheim. 

Congregation Beth Hak'nesseth Anshe Grodno, 2350 E. 55th 
St., Rabbi Moses Levin. 

Congregation Oheb Zedek, E. 107th St. and Superior Ave., 
Rabbi Jacob Schiflf. 

Congregation Avath Zion, E. 61st St. and Woodland Ave., 
Rabbi Jacob Fruman. 

Of these synagogues the first tw.o are definitely Reform, the 
third is Conservative, and the remaining Orthodox. These syna- 
gogues represent about 20,400 communicants, or, to be more exact, 
4,840 families. Membership in the synagogue is usually reckoned 
by families rather than by worshippers, following the general 
principle that as the entire family forms a unit, every member 
thereof is affiliated with the synagogue of which the head of the 
family is a recorded member. 

It may be unsafe to give an estimate of the number of families 
in the unreported synagogues, but it would probably be not 
far from correct to state that they represent about 1,800 families, 
or about 7,200 souls — making about 27,600 the number of those 
affiliated with Cleveland simagogues, out of an approximate 
population of 100,000 — or about 25 per cent. The oldest of these 
synagogues is the EucHd Avenue Temple, which was founded in 
1845. 

These eleven synagogues report an increase of membership for 
1920 of 1,060 families or about 4,500 souls. The expense of 
maintenance for 1920 was $190,000. Two new synagogues were 
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built during 1920, one of which is the Community Centre Building 
of Congregation Anshe Emeth Beth Tefilo, on E. 105th St. and 
Grantwood Ave. — the other was constructed by Congregation 
Knesseth Israel, on E. 105th St. and Columbia Ave. A Hebrew 
School was established by the latter congregation at 937 E. 
105th St. This is perhaps an indication of a drift of a part of the 
Jewish population into the district bordering E. 105th St. north 
of Superior Ave. The Oheb Zedek Congregation reports that it 
will build a new temple this spring. 

So far as attendance at divine service is indicative of vitality, 
these synagogues report for the Sabbath services a regular weekly 
attendance of 2,600 worshippers, and on the High Holy Days 
in the autumn, of practically the entire membership. On the 
High Holy Days, the Temple and the Euclid Avenue Temple 
maintained branch synagogues at the East End Baptist Church 
and the Euclid Avenue Congregational Church, to accommodate 
those who sought the opportunity for worship. 

The educational activities of these synagogues are considerable. 
They report ten Talmud Torahs or day schools, in which Hebrew 
and Bible are the chief subjects of the curriculum. Five Sunday 
Schools are reported as teaching general Jewish religious subjects. 
One maintains a branch of the Public Library. Two have Hebrew 
schools teaching Hebrew once a week. Two have dramatic clubs, 
one a literary circle, two of them boy's clubs. Five report study 
circles for young people. Three have Bible study classes. One 
has a child study circle. One has a Friday evening forum, 
preceded by a Sabbath evening service, at which men of national 
and local prominence are the speakers. One has a lecture course. 
And only one of these eleven synagogues reports that their activi- 
ties are confined to a religious service only. 

In these synagogues there are many social activities, as for 
example, congregational suppers, get-together meetings, holiday 
entertainments, lectures and dances by the alumni associations 
and young people, children's dancing classes, father-son suppers, 
parent-teacher meetings, sewing circles. Camp Fire groups. 
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Boy Scout groups, sick and visiting committees, and women's 
organizations that conduct general religious and cultural activities. 

The question was addressed to each congregation as to how 
many non-English speaking individuals there were in the congrega- 
tion, and the number reported is so small as to be almost negligible. 

Some of these synagogues report in addition to the activities 
mentioned, philanthropic work, as for example, campaigns for 
money for pogrom sufferers, for hospitals and asylums, and sewing 
for the poor. One maintains a free loan association. 

None of these synagogues have any regularly organized philan- 
thropic activities, for the reason that the charitable work of the 
Jewish community is administered by the Federation of Jewish 
Charities and its constituent institutions, and by a recently 
organized Federation of Orthodox Jewish Charities. The syna- 
gogues of Cleveland are vitally interested in everyone of these 
institutions, and the governing boards as well as the supporters 
are recruited from the membership of the synagogues. The 
Federation of Jewish Charities is definitely affiliated with the 
Community Fund. 

The educational and religious activity of the synagogues of 
Cleveland is so very comprehensive and vital, as to justify an 
interpretative survey, a study of which is of course impossible in 
a brief presentation like this. 

This statement does not pretend to present a comprehensive 
study. It is not even complete in its statistics; as for example, a 
Sabbath School of about 400 children is maintained by the Council 
of Jewish Women at the Council Educational Alliance at E. 
38th St. and Woodland Ave. The Jewish Orphan Asylum at 
5000 Woodland Ave. provides religious education for its five 
hundred children. Activities of a religious character for adults 
are maintained at the B'nai B'rith Building at E. 71st and Euclid 
Ave. Regular Sabbath and Holy Day services are conducted at 
the Orthodox Jewish Old Folks Home and at the Montefiore 
Home for the Aged. The Euclid Avenue Temple, comer Euclid 
Ave. and E. 82nd St., is organizing a Junior Congregation for 
young people from the ages of fifteen to twenty-five, which shall 
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be a self-governing congregation, maintaining service for the 
Holy Days at the Euclid Avenue Temple, while the original 
membership worships at the Masonic Temple. 

These synagogues represent a very profound attachment to the 
traditional principles of Judaism. The differences as represented 
in the designations, "Reform, Conservative, and Orthodox," are 
not the differences between sects, but are simply questions of 
interpretation, of practice and of ritual. In the fundamentals of 
their religion they are united. 
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Accident prevention 83-85 

Accounts, Division of 84 

Adelbert College 176 

Adults, work for 222-223 

Age and Schooling Certificate 160 

Air, pollution of 227 

Alliance Francaise 283 

Allotments... 47 

Alschuler, Judge 132 

American Institute of Banking, 

Cleveland Chapter 117 

American Library Schools, Asso- 
ciation of 177 

American Plan Aasodation _. 136 

American Steel & Wire Co. 174 

Americanization, 192-203; foreign popu- 
lation, 193; language problem, 193; 
Americanization in Cleveland, 194; 
Americanization a^encies,196; 
Americanization Committee, 195- 
196; Coimcil, 165, 195ff; Institute, 
195. 

Amusement parks 256 

Anderson, J. B 117 

Anti-Tuberculosis League 231, 244 

Appeals, Court of 150 

Applied Social Sciences, School of. 178 

Apprenticeship classes 158 

Architect, City 31 

Arie, Mark 264 

Art, 266-272; exhibits of, 267; educa- 
tion in, 269; associations of artists, 
271; gifts of, 271; Art, Museum of, 
144, 164; School of, 145, 164, 187, 
267; Art Clubs, Cleveland, 266; 
Kokoon Arts Club, 271; Women's 
Art Club, 271. 
Arts, The, 266-284; Art, 266-272; 
Music, musical entertainment, 273; 
appreciation of, 274; teaching of, 275; 
informal music, 276; sacred music, 
277; auditoriums, 278; Drama, ama- 
teur, dramatics, 278; pageants, 281; 
Literature, 282-284. 

Arts and Crafts Shop 271 

Arts Club, School 271 

Artists, Cleveland Society of. .269, 271 
Assessments and Licenses, Division 

of 35 

Associated Charities, 159, 200, 228, 281 

Athletic fields 261 

Atlas Pattern Mfg. Co.. 136 

Auditor, County, 41; State 101 

Auditoriimis _ 278 

Ayres, Col. Leonard P 146 



B 

Babies' Dispensary 245 

Bagley, Wifiiam C 164 

BiSey, WiUiam Turner 188, 266 

Bainer, John D _.- 120 

Baldwin-Wallace University.. .165, 179 

Band concerts 262 

Banking, 100-123; Ohio State Banking 
Code, 101; merging of banks, 103; 
trend of banking in 1920, 104; con- 
dition of banks, 108, real estate 
loans by banks. 111; clearings of 
banks, 112; Federal Reserve dis- 
counts, 115; American Institute of 
Banking, 117; bankers to the Philip- 
pines, 120; bank advertising* 120; 
future of banking, 120; building and 
loan associations, 121. 

Baptist Young People's Union 293 

Bar Association, Cleveland 82 

Barclay , Parsons & Klapp 60 

Bamum, R: C 139 

Baseball, professional, 256; Amateur 
Baseball and Athletic Association, 
263. 

Basketball, 264; Commission 264 

Bath houses 32, 257 

Bell Telephone Co., Ohio__ 73-75 

Bemis, E. W 62 

Benevolent Associations, com- 
mittee of Chamber of Commerce 206 
Bible schools, 144; daily vacation. _ 289 

Billiard rooms 254 

Birth records 229 

Bixby, H. D 84 

Black, Morris H 129 

Blind, Society for the 219 

Bloch, Ernest 272 

Board of Censors, Ohio State 254 

Board of Control 18, 35 

Board of Education (see Educa- 
tion) 
Board of Revision of Assessments . . 18 

Boarding Homes 219 

Bonser,F. G 249 

Bowling 265 

Boys' Farm 77 

Boys, work for _ 219 

Boxing _ 264 

Brotherhood Club 222 

Budget, annual, 41, 263; Coimty Bud- 
get Committee, 42. 
Building and Loan Associations.121-123 
Building, new construction, 51-53; 

92-93; cost studied, 126-130. 
Building Trades Council 125 
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Building Trades Employers Asso- 
dation 127 

Buildings, Division of .20, 61, 63 

Busmess, goieral, 96-97; courses in 
business administration, 166, 176. 

Butler, F.C 129 

C 

Camps, summer 269 

Carol singing 275 

Cary, Sheldon 134 

Caselibrary 186 

Case School of Applied Science.144, 164 

Catholic Charities Bureau 296 

CathoUc Diocese 296ff 

Census. Federal, 98; school 160 

Central Institute 178 

Chamber of Commerce, 63ff , 82ff , 91ff , 
126ff. 

Chamber Music Society 273 

Chambers, George Galley 164 

Chappel, Bert V 117 

Chanties, Division of Charities and 

Correction 26ff 

Charts City 15 

Child Health program— 229 

ChUd Labor Laws 237 

Chad Welfare 159 

Children, work for 220ff 

Children's Bureau 216 

Children's Conference 217 

Chorus choirs, church 277-278 

Christensen, Parley P 138 

Christian Endeavor Societies 293 

Churches, Catholic, 295ff; Greek Rite, 
297ff; Jewish, 299ff; Protestant, 
286ff. 

Citizens Bureau 195, 199 

Citizenship, classes in 198 

City Coundl 15, 46 

City Farm 198 

City Government (see Govern- 
ment) 
City Plan Commission, 44-46; future 

work of, 48-49. 
City Planning, Building and Housing, 
44-55; City Planning, Plan Com- 
mission, 44; zoning, 46; parks and 
playgrounds, 46; local eroup plans, 
47; building lines, 48; future work, 
48; street widening, 49; Building, 
operations, 51; Housing, conditions, 
63; housing shortage, 54; Cleveland 
Housing Co., 55. 

Civic League of Cleveland 61 

Civil Service Commission 18, 87 

Civilian Relief of American Red 

Cross 201 

Clearing House Association.. .100, 102 
Clergy, salaries of Protestant 291 



Cleveland Street Railway Co 19 

Cleveland Citizen 187 

Cleveland Clinic _ 247 

Clothing Manufacturers, Cleveland 181 
Clothing Workers of America, 

Amalmmated.. 181 

Coates, Francis.- 103, 120 

College Club Players 279 

College for Women (W. R. U.) .176, 184 
Commerce and Industry, 88-89; stock 
market, 89; iron and steel, 89; 
building construction, 92; new build- 
ings, 93; need for new construction, 
94; general business, 96; four com- 
parisons of community growth, 97. 

Commercial education 173 

Common Pleas Court, 26, 42, 72, 80, 83 
Communicable Diseases, Bureau 

of - _._23, 228 

Community Betterment Council, 

-- 82, 219, 249 

Community Centers, church centers, 
288; educational centers, 146; recrea- 
tional centers, 262. 
Community Chest. .209, 225, 253, 259 

Community singing- .258, 262 

Consumers' Lei^e 219 

Consumers' Co-operative League 

Co 140 

Constitution, Ohio, 15; "home 

rule" amendment 15 

Co-operative movement 139-14 1 

Co-operative Union Elevator Co.. 140 

Coroner .- 228 

Correction, Division of Charities 

and Correction , 26ff 

Coimty Government (see Gov^n- 
ment) 

Court of Appeals of Ohio 43 

CrabbeAct 81 

Crile, Dr. George W- 247 

Crime, detection of, 78; preven- 
tion - 76-83 

Criminal Justice, Administration 

of - 82 

Criminal Courts ___ 78 

Crippled and Disabled, Association 

for the 244 

Crippled children, provision for .228-230 

Cuyahoga Telephone Co 76 

Cygnet 282 

D 

Dance halls 254 

Davies, Stanley 249 

Deaconess Hospital 291 

Deaths, 83; deaths caused by 

accident 84ff 

Debt, City...- 36ff 

Defectives, mental 236 
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Delinquents, juvenile, 169; recrea- 
tion for __- 266 

Dental School 180 

Detention Home • 78 

Dentistry, Western Reserve School 

of — 239 

Dependent families. __ 223 

Dispensaries 241-243 

Domestic Relations, Bureau of 222 

Drama 278ff 

Drama League _ 279 

Dramatics, amateur 278 

Dublin, Dr. Louis 1 228 

E 

East Ohio Gas Co-._ 61-64 

Education, 144-191; Public Schools, 
school survey, 147; changes in educa- 
tional laws, 148; voters stand by the 
schools, 150; building program, 151; 
increase in teachers' salaries, 152; 
enrollment, 153; elementary grades, 
153; jimior high, 164; seventh and 
eighth grades, 155; increase in hi^h 
school enrollment, 156; industnal 
training, 158; mental defectives, 158; 
department of child welfare, 169; 
division of publications, 160; pro- 
fessional traming of teachers, 161; 
Night Schools, 164-168; Parochial, 
Church and Private Schools, Catholic, 
169; language, 171; private, 172; 
private commercial, 173; schools in 
industrial plants, 174; Higher Educa- 
tion, collegiate, 175; library training, 
177; science, 178; law, 178; medicine, 
179; dental, 180; pharmacy, 181; 
engineering, 181; Library and 
Museum, libraries, 184; museums, 
186. 

Educational Commission 164 

Education extension 167, 196 

Electric Illuminating Co _ _ _ 64-68 

Electrical League 167, 184 

Electrical Workers' Union 138 

Employes' incentive plans 136 

Employment Bureau ._ 141-143 

Engineering and Construction, 

Division of- _ _ 28 

Engineering, education in. 182 

Environment and sanitation of 

Cleveland 226 

Epileptics, Ohio Hospital for 236 

Epworth League... 293 

Exhibitors Association 254 

Extension courses. 163 

F 

Farmer-Labor Party _ . 138 

Farrelly , Bishop John P 296 



Federated Churches 259 

Federation of Women's Clubs 283 

Felonies, arrests for 79 

Finance Department 18-28 

Fire Departaient __ 86 

Fire, Division of, 20; prevention of, 

86, 87. 
Fire Underwriters, National Board 

of _ 87 

Five Arts League ^ 270 

Fletcher, W.H 120 

Food and Dairy Inspection, Bureau 

of ___ 24, 228 

FootbaU _ 263 

Fortnightly Musical Chib_ 273 

Forums, public 190 

Foimdation, Cleveland, 139, 146, 259; 

Education Survey, 197; Recreation 

Survey, 249. 

Franchises, Commissioner of 63 

Frankfurter, Prof . Felix 83 

Frazier, J. W 70 

Friendship Bureau 292 

G 

Gafney, B ___ 274 

Gage Galleries. 268 

Garage, Municipal 32 

Garbage, Bureau of, 29; collection of, 
226; disposal of, 30. 

Gardner Law 149 

Garment Makers Association, 

Cleveland 129,272 

Garment Workers, wage plans 

of 129, 130 

Garment Workers Union 129, 140 

Gehlke, C. E _ 216 

General Assembly. 148 

Gillin, John L.. 249 

GirlsFarm 78 

Girls, work for 219 

Golf 264 

Good Will Industries. 290 

Government, City and County, 15-43; 
City, administrative organization, 
16; work of city, 19; legal service, 21; 
city as a welfare agency, 22; public 
works, 28; parks and public property, 
30; taxation and dty debt, 36; 
County, 41-43. 
Grigot, D. D 117 

H 

Handicapped, work for 218 

Harmonic Club 273, 277 

Hathaway-Brown School 171 

Hawken School 172 

Hayes, Max S 138 

Haynes, Rowland.. 249 
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Health, Division of _. 22£f 

Heating Plant, Municipal 68 

Herron, James H 70 

Hillman, Sidney 131 

Historical Society, Cleveland 188 

Hoffman, Robert-.- 70 

Homes Registration Bureau 53 

Hope Natural Gas Co 62 

Hospitals 241ff 

Hospital Council 225 

Housing and Sanitation, Com- 
mittee on - - 54 

Housing Co., Cleveland .- 55 

Housing conditions, 53-55; shortage, 54 

Hughes, Adella Prentiss 272 

Htmiane Society _ .-159, 220 

Hunter, Joel D__ 216 

Himtington Polytechnic Institute. 270 

Husted, H.E 117 

Hygiene work ._- 230 



Illuminating Co., Cleveland 65ff 

Immigration, Bureau of, 27, 194, 200; 

League. 194. 
Industrial Association of Cleveland 135 

Industrial depression 13P 

Industrial Nurses Club _-. 237 

Industrial training -- 158 

Industry, Women and Children in 237 
Industrial Workers of the World.- 139 
Information and Research, Bureau 

of 36 

Insolvency Court 43 

International Institute, Y.W.C.A. 200 

Iron and Steel 89ff 

Iron Trade Review 91 



Jail Building Commission 78 

Jail, County 78 

Jewish Charities, Federation of 206, 302 

Jewish Religious Institutions 299 

John Marshall School of Law 179 

Jones, J. Powell 278 

Jones, Robinson G 147 

Journeymen Tailors Union of 

America 130 

Junior Health Workers 230 

Junior high schools 154 

Junior Reserve Officers Training 

Corps. 157 

Junior Vocation Department 238 

Juvenile Court 26, 43, 77, 80, 159 

Juvenile Research, Bureau of 236 



K 

Keams, M. E... 117 

Kelsey, J. C 74 

Kennedy, Judge Thomas M 126 

Kindergarten Training School, 

Cleveland 1 219 

Kingsley, Sherman C 204 

Knights of Columbus 166, 296 

Komer & Wood Co., exhibitions 

of_ .- 268 

Krzycki, Rev. Wenceslas 295 

L 

Labor, 124-143; building trades, 125: 
building costs studied, 126; garment 
workers unusual plans, 129; tailors' 
strike, 131; yard switchmen's strike, 
132; declaration of principles, 134; 
open shop movement, 136; labor 
inconspicuous in politics, 137; gain 
in co-operative movement, 139; 
employment bureau continued, 141. 

Laboratories, Bureau of 24, 228 

Ladies Garment Workers Union, 

International 166 

Laurel School—. 171, 275 

Law Department 16, 21, 84 

Law Library Association 186 

Law School _ _ 179 

Lecture Recital Club 273 

Legal Aid Society 199 

Library School 177 

Libraries, 184-186; Public Library, 22, 
150, 177, 184, 186, 199. 

Lighting Plant, Municipal 71ff 

literature.- 282-284 

Lodgings _ 222 

LucWerii, Dr. M 184 

Limcheon meetings 1 190 

Lutheran Leagues. 293 

Mc 

McAllister, W. B 134 

McBride Foundation 283 

McBride Lecture Fund 190 

McLane, John R 129 

McMackin, Monsignor D.J 296 

M 

Mack, Julian W ,... 129 

Mack, William J 129 

Mall 44 

Mannes, David 275 

Manufacturers and Wholesale Mer- 
chants Board 136 
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Masonic Hall 278 

May» Edward _ 84 

Mayor 15, 81, 126, 128 

Mayor's War Board 26, 195, 252 

Medical Library Association, 

Cleveland 180, 186 

Medical School (W.R.U.), 179, 231, 245 
Medicine, Academy of, 180; School of, 
179 238 

Mental defectives 168, 174 

Merchant Tailors Association of 

Cleveland _ 130 

Metropolitan Park Board. 256 

Military training in schools 157 

Milk stations.. 219 

Miller, Franklin, Basset & Co 130 

Minimum wage commission 137 

Ministers Union 298 

Missions. 288 

Moley, Raymond 249 

Moriarty, Rev. Michael Lee 297 

Mothers Pensions Bureau.. 223 

Movies 264 

Municipal Court 26, 76, 77, 79, 80 

Museums, Art, 144, 164, 186; His- 
torical, 186; Natural History, 189 
Music, 272-278; musical entertain- 
ments, 273; appreciation of music, 
274; teaching of music, 276; informal 
music, 276; sacred music, 277, 
auditoriums, 278. 

Music, Institute of 272 

Music School Settlement 276 

Musical Art Association . I 167 

Musical Arts Club... 273 



N 

National Carbon Co 183 

National Commercial Teachers 

Association 174 

Nationalities, distribution of 194 

National Lamp Works 183 

National Metal Trade Association 136 

NaturaUzation 193, 197 

Neff, WiUiamB. 136 

Negro chxirches 293 

Negro Welfare Association 294 

Neighborhood work. _ . .218, 262 

NelaPark. 183 

Newton, Earl V 120 

Normal Department, School of 

Education 163 

Norton, Georgie L. 267 

Nurses, Central Registry, 246; In- 
dustrial Nurses. 236. 
Nursing, 240; industrial nursing, 236; 
Central Committee on Public Health 
Nursing, 240. 



O 

Oberlin CoUege 167,268 

Ohio Northern University. 179 

Olney, Charles F__l 267 

Open shop movement 136 

Opera in Cleveland 273 

Organ recitals 278 

Orthopedic work 244 

Out-Door Relief, Bureau of, 26, 27, 223 
O'Rourke, F. J 133 



P 

Packard Co. , Cleveland 174 

Pageants 281 

Parks and playjErounds 30, 31, 46 

Parks and Public Property Depart- 
ment 16, 30 

Patterson, Rev. Gerard 291 

Patternmakers League of America. 136 

Paving, Bureau of 29 

People's Buainesa 36 

Perlstein, Meyer... 129 

Pharmacy, Western Reserve School 

of 181,239 

Phyllis Wheatley Association 294 

Physical training 230, 243 

Playgroimds 46, 261, 266 

Play House ..189, 269, 278 

Police, Department of, 82; Division of, 
19, 83, 86; Central Station, 78. 

Population 97, 193, 194 

Postal receipts 97 

Pound, Roscoe 83 

Presbyterian Union 290 

Primary Schools 172 

Press, foreign 203 

Print Club 271 

Probate Court 43 

Protestant Churches 286ff 

Public auditorium 278 

Public Health Nursing, Central Com- 
mittee, 244; Ohio State Committee of 
National Organization, 246. 
PubUc Health Work, 225-248; Hospital 
and Health Survey, 226; accomplish- 
ments since the survey, 243. 
Public Library (see Libraries) . 
Public Safety, 76-87; Crime Prevention, 
76-83; Accident Prevention, 83-85; 
Fire Prevention, 86-87. 
Public Service Department. 16, 28, 248 
Public Schools (see Education) . 
Public Utilities, 66-76; Railway Com- 

giny, 66; East Ohio Gas Co., 61; 
lectric Illuminating Co., 64; Heat 
Plant, 68; Waterworks, 69; Light 
Plant, 71; Bell Telephone Co., 73; 
Ohio State Telephone Co., 75. 
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Public Welfare Depftrtment, 16, 22, 248 

PublicationB, Division of 160 

Purchases and Supplies, Division 
of... - 35 



Races 265 

Railway Co., Cleveland 57-61 

Ramsey, P. W 287 

Rapid transit 63 

Rea.PaulM 189 

Real estate loans __111-112 

Recreation and Sport, 249-265; Recrea- 
tion, problems, 249; status 1920, 251; 
progress, 256; Sport, 263-265. 
Red Cross, 199, 231; Home Servic< 

Section, 223, War Council, 208. 
R^pous Education Department, 

Western Reserve University 292 

Religious Survey 286 

Revenue, City 40 

Reynolds, W.S 216 

Robert Franch School 172 

Rorimer. Louis 266 

Rosensohn, SamuelJ 129 

Rosea, Rev. Theofil 299 

RowfantClub 283 

Rumboldt, Charlotte 249 



Safety Council, Cleveland 85, 87 

Salvation Army 195, 219, 223 

Sandalphon School 174 

Sanders, Mrs. Franklyn B _ . 273 

Sanitary Code 247 

Sanitation, Bureau of 23 

Sanatorium, Ohio State 231 

Sanatarium, Warrensville Tuber- 
culosis - -- 231 

Schauffler Training School 201 

Schools (See Education) . 

SchoolTopics 161 

Scullen, Rev. Dr. William _ . 297 

Settlements .202, 269, 280, 302 

Sewage-. _ - 226 

Shepherd, Arthur 272 

Sillinski, M. J_ 130, 138 

Singers Club _. ..273, 277 

Single Tax Party 138 

Sinking Funds, administration of, 
39, 151; Commission, 18. 

Smith-Hughes funds, 145; law 158 

Smith Law 258 



Smoke Inspection, Division of 21 

Smyth^Harper Garcia 282 

Soaal Work, 204-224{ Welfare Federa- 
tion and Community Fund, 204; 
work for the handicapped, 218; 
neighborhood work, 218; work for 
boys and girls, 219; work for children, 
220; work for adults, 222; dependen 
families, 223. 

Socialist party 138 

Sokolpff,Nikolai _. 272 

Spaulding, Frank E 147 

Sports. 263 

State Reformatory 77 

State Supreme Court 77 

Stephenson, W. S _. 136 

Stock market. 89 

Streetcars--- 58 

Street and Electric Railway Employees 
of America, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of, 128. 
Street Cleaning, Department of, 29, 227 

Streets, Division of ._ 29 

Strikes-.. 130ff 

Stuber, E. G 117 

Sunday School Association, Cleve- 
land 144, 292 

Sunrise Christian Endeavor Union 293 
Surveys, Administration of Criminal 
Justice, 82; Children's, 221; Crippled, 
218; Education, 197; Hospital and 
Health, 216, 225, 247; Recreation, 
249; Religious, 286. 

Swasey, Ambrose 182 

Surette, Thomas Whitney 274. 

Symphony Orchestra 157, 272 

Synagogues 800 



Tayler Franchise.. .* 56 

Taxation ..36-87 

Teacher training 161ff 

Telephone Co., Cleveland 73 

Tennis 265 

Thomas Act 100 

Thoroughfares, thoroughfare plan. 49 

Thurston, Henry W_. 216 

Trade, volume of 97 

Trade training classes 163 

Trafficcodes 84 

Trap shooting 264 

Travel Club 288 

Travelers* Aid Society. 200 

Treasury, Division of 34 

Twentieth Century Club 190, 283 

Tuberculosis, Bureau of, 23, 230; 

prevention of, 230-234; Sanatorium, 

231. 
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Unions ^lee Labor) . 

United Communist Party 138, 139 

United States Court-- 77 

University School 171 



Venereal disease, 234; clinics 24 

Visiting Nurses' Association. - -159, 244 

Vital Statistics, Bureau of 24, 228 

Vocational Guidance 160 

Vocational Education, State Board 
of 163 



W 

^Vaircs 125 

Walker,' Dougal Stuart . _ " " " . - . I 279 

War Chest 208 

Warner & Swasey Co 174 

Warner, Worcester R 182 

Warrensville Farm, 79, 235; House of 

Correction, 76; Sanatorium, 231; 

Tent. Colony, 221. 

Water 226 

Waterworks 69-71 

Welfare Council - 207 

Welfare, Division of 22 



Welfare Federation, 82, 136, 141, 204, 

259. 
Western Reserve University, 144, 175, 

178, 231, 245. 
White, John G., 283; collection of, 184 

Whitney, E. A. _ 87 

Whitten, Robert H 44 

William Taylor and Son Co., 

exhibitions of 268 

Withers, John W 164 

Women Voters, League of 82, 190 

Women's Club _ . 273 

Women's Clubs, Federation of 82 

Women's Protective Association - . 228 

Workers' University 166 

Workmen's compensation law in 

Ohio 127 

Workpermits 160 



Young, J. R 120 

Young Men's Christian Association, 

145, 165, 173, 201. 

Yoimg People's Alliance 292 

Young Women's Christian Association, 

145, 165, 166. 
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